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ONLY A BLACK BOX. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE RECTOR’S STUDY. 


“For this we send you forth to-day: not to wear uneasily the rusty armour of 
the dead, but in the strength of living truth, full of God’s presence, to meet 
the pressing, threatening evils of man and of society ; to awaken the careless, 
to heal the wounded, to bind up the broken, to breathe unity, concord, and 
love amongst the divided and the hostile.”"—From SamurL WILBERFORCE’S 
First Charge. 


Mr Raysrook was sitting in his study wrapt in a 
somewhat harassing meditation, for there was much 
to harass him, and much on which he had to medi- 
tate. 

Mr Raybrook was the rector of an important 
though small town on the southern coast of England 
—a parish not so large but that he must attend to 
the details of its working, but quite large enough to 
supply every variety of business and of care. 

A 
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He was waiting for the arrival of a young curate, 
with whom this interview was an important one; 
but it was not less so to the rector, and so he 
thought he would betake himself to some of the 
subjects of the letters on the table, and he proceeded 
to investigate their contents. One was from a new 
incumbent of a village in Cumberland, who asked for 
half-a-crown to assist in the rebuilding of his church 
—Mr Raybrook’s own living brought him in £148 
net. 

The next was from a new resident in his parish, 
complaining that the churchwarden had not yet 
assigned him a proper seat in his parish church— 
“and,” muttered Mr .Raybrook to himself, “he has 
only been in the parish seven weeks.” | 

Another, which was marked “ strictly private,” was 
a request from a wealthy stranger, to know the char- 
acter of a leading solicitor in the place, and whether 
he might be safely trusted with a negotiation which 
required a man of known probity, as well as shrewd- 
ness in business. “It is too much,” said aloud the 
unhappy rector; “yet if I say nothing, they will | 
suppose Mr B. to be a rascal.” 

There was another, containing a minute series of 
questions ahout a boy who had left the national 
school of the town five years before, and who was 
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now anxious to be a gardener to a gentleman of 
narrow means in the adjoining county. | 

And there was another, that was an answer to 
one written by himself, which Mr Raybrook read 
twice over with much attention, and which he did 
not put aside with the others. “ Well,” he said to 
himself, “on the whole, that is satisfactory—at all 
events, it is better than I expected; but one cannot 
be too careful about such people. At least Alfred 
Earne will be pleased: it would have been a great 
disappointment to him had it turned out otherwise. 
Nevertheless, I still think he was too hasty in the 
matter; it is not very plain sailing now. For- 
elgners can be of no use in an English parish; and 
really, the younger one is a foreigner as well as the 
eldest one, though she speaks English without much 
accent. But they had better have stayed on the other 
side of the water, and made themselves of use there. 
I wish people would not always be running off to 
strange scenes of duty. What was it somebody said 


about 
‘The wise who never roam, 
True to the kindred point of heaven and home’ ? 


And yet, I confess, I like both these ladies much— 
very much. And there is that other orphan girl; 
she wants to go to France to improve herself. Much 
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improvement she will get there. Not a bad girl, I 
believe, and I am sorry for her; though I know no 
more whence she sprang from than she does herself. 
But she is too excitable—too excitable. Girls of her 
age, if they are to do any useful work in the Church, 
should talk less about their work, and be more quiet 
and less gushing. But I am not sure, when I come 
to think of it all round, that she would not be better 
out of the way. Alfred Earne might take a fancy to 
her, moneyless as she must be. Let me see, what 
has she now? Forty pounds a-year, paid quarterly 
—paid through French agents. And Alfred, what 
has he got?-£155 a-year, paid quarterly. Very 
little to live upon, certainly. But I myself have not 
very much more—barring my Easter dues; and as 
a bachelor, I can be contented, and, I trust, useful in 
my generation. But poor Alfred Earne !—he might 
be something more than I am, and do more, for 
he has excellent abilities, as well as an excellent 
heart. God bless him! here he has been working 
away, night and day, you may say, as my curate, 
nearly two years, on £40 a-year, which I have con- 
trived to gather out of an offertory of silver three- 
pences! JI wish there was no such coin. I wish 
there were only the old sixpences and the copper 
pence: for very shame, then, people would give the 
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silver, and Alfred might have £80 a-year. But 
what a foolish fellow I am, to go dreaming on in 
this way! Poor Alfred will never marry. He can- 
not even stay on here: he is ill—he is very ill. 
He never husbanded his strength: he required care 
at home; he required watching. I did my best to 
warn him, but my example did more harm than my 
words did good; but then J am tough and seasoned 
to the work—an old fellow with hardly a relation, 
and few friends. Ah me! all the worse for me if we 
must really part company, for I love that young fel- 
low like a brother—nay, like a son,—love him, in 
short, too much to keep him here, if he ought not to 
stay. Jam so unsettled that I can do nothing pro- 
perly until he brings back the verdict. I wonder he 
does not come. The train must be in, for the omni- 
bus went past just now. I hope he is not. worse, 
and ordered to stay in London. It will indeed be 
dull work here when he is gone.” So Mr Raybrook 
continued his soliloquy, giving way to speculations 
about the future, which, like the photographs of an 
amateur photographer, assume a momentary posi- 
tion and exactness, and then fade away suddenly 
from the sight. 

At last the door-bell rang, and almost simultane- 
ously Mr Raybrook rang also the library bell. There 
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was a slight commotion, but very little delay, for the 
vicarage kitchen was very near to the vicarage front 
door. The servant-girl quickly opened the door of 
the library, and with an emphatic aspirate announced 
Mr Hearne. 

A young man was in the room before the words 
were uttered, and his hand was eagerly grasped by 
Mr Raybrook, who saluted him with the words, 
“Well, well, and what did the doctor say ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE RECTOR’S CURATE. 


‘* After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affections and support of 
the judgment), followeth the last fruit, which is, like the pomegranate, full 
of many kernels—I mean, aid in bearing part in all actions and occasions.” 
—Lorp Bacon. 


“Wuy, the doctor said a good deal,” and the 
younger man smiled very pleasantly as he made 
the answer. 

“But was it a good or a bad report?” replied Mr 
Raybrook. “Good, I am sure,” he continued, “by the 
look of your eye. Your smile is always cheerful.” 

“Well, good generally, I suppose,” said the other ; 
“but still, there was a little dash out of the other 
cask.” 

“T am all impatience.” 

“You shall hear it all at once, and I will spare 
you all the thumping and pushing, and searching 
and squeezing, and hasten to the conclusion. I not 
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only ought to have a change for three months, but 
I must have it. I must not go everywhere, but I 
must go northward, and to the hill-tops of the north. 
I may walk as much as I please, but I must not talk 
too much—that is to say, I must ‘do no duty, and 
compose as little as possible: in short, I am marked 
to be idle and useless,” 

“And you must, of course, start at once ?” 

“That is imperative, and essential to the cure.” 

The elder friend looked very serious, and said— 
“And yet you ought not to go alone. Surely your 
Achates will accompany you—the king of the Goths. 
What is his name ?—Theoderic Smith.” 

There was a twinkle in the young curate’s eye, 
“No, he cannot; he has made an engagement—or 
rather, I have made it for him.” 

“To be married ? ” 

“No; to be a curate.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To a curate.” 

“Impossible. No deputy can appoint a deputy.” 

“Unless the source of the authority consents.” 

“ And has he consented ?” 

“Not yet; but he is going to do so.” Then, as 
if anticipating some abrupt answer, he continued— 
“ Now, please, let me say out my say, Mr Raybrook. 
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Promise not to interrupt me, and I will unriddle my- : 
self at once; for really it is all settled—all. I was 
in despair at the doctor's verdict, for I could not 
endure to think that you would be. left here all 
alone. So I went from the doctor’s house to the 
house of my uncle the merchant, whom, I found very 
sympathetic. He asked me what my professional 
income was, and hearing that it was £40 a-year, he 


> 


gave a whistle, and said it would not ‘do;’ went 
straight out of the room, and came back with £50 in 
fresh bank-notes in his hand. ‘This, he said, ‘is 
for your tour, and I will add £10 if you can per- 
suade anybody to take duty for you, as Mr Raybrook 
seems so kind; at all events, it may provide for the 
Sunday duty.’ I was overjoyed; and as soon as I 
had finished thanking him, I went off, almost op- 
pressed with the sense of wealth. I hunted out T. 
Smith —- please remember, Mr Raybrook, that his 
name is Theodore, and not Theoderic—and found 
him busily writing a tract for the S.P.C.K., about 
Idleness. He hesitated at first; but I urged his own 
tract against him, and said that he was bound not to 
refuse such an opportunity of insight into parochial 
work, and that, moreover, he might find at N. the 
subjects of many future tracts. This last thrust 
came home, and he promised not only to take my 
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place, but to work hard in it, and make himself a 
comfort to the rector. It is all settled, is it not? I 
go off at once. The sooner I go, the sooner I shall 
return.” 

“You take the breath out of my body. I hardly 
know where J am: whether to be sorry or glad— 
whether to laugh or to cry. You are so kind to me; 
and I am so pleased you should get your change, so 
sorry to lose you.” 

“But you will have Theodore.” 

“But I don’t want Theodore; I want you. Theo- 
dore may be very well on Sundays, but he will be of 
very little use on week-days; and he may prove a 
tiresome one.” 

“No, he won't. I will guarantee him wise and 
sensible.” 

“But he was not very sensible about Miss de 
Lancy.” 

“He thought her very charming, certainly; but 
many people do that: and besides, is she not going 
back to France ?” 

“Yes; and she is better there. I always told you 
that she was more French than English. She would 
be of no use here for our work. Our home will only 
give her board and lodging, and she would be poor 


—rich enough, I think, but too poor for her wants.” 
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“JT really think you are hard on the young 
lady.” 

“No, no, I am not; but I cannot bear that you 
should like her too much. But, as we said, she is 
going — goes the day after to-morrow, I believe. 
Friends in Paris have answered some advertisement 
for her: it is in a pension, where she is to teach 
English—and very wretched will be her teaching ; 
but, at all events, we shall be quit of her. It is 
more important about Mrs Stainsforth and Miss 
Boileau.” 

“Yes; I wish they were likely to stay. Do they 
talk of going soon ?” 

“Well, their plans are, as usual, very uncertain, 
and very mysterious. Why they came, or why they 
remain, it is very difficult to make out. Mrs Stains- 
forth, though a Frenchwoman, spent a great deal of 
her married life in England ; and though she has lived 
the last twenty years of her life in a French chdteau, 
she still has a liking for the white cliffs of the oppo- 
site shore. After all, she is not obliged to tell her 
business to everybody, and she told me yesterday 
that she had business of importance on this side of 
the water; but she feared it was business of a very 
hopeless character, and that, if her hopes did fail, she 
was not likely to return to England again. She 
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seems well off; I do not think money has much to 
do with it.” 

“Was Miss Boileau in the room when she said 
this to you ?” 

“She came in towards the end of our conversation. 
She did not seem to take much heed when she did 
come in; she never appears to take much part in 
general conversation. Do you know, Alfred, I think 
she is a little deaf.” 

“T am sure of it,’ replied the other; “she is quite 
deaf of one ear.” 

“ How do you know ?” said Mr Raybrook. 

“She told me so,” answered the young man, 

“Well, I was afraid it was so. Whata pity! I 
like her so much, though I never know whether she 
is French or English. Very odd to have her here at 
the same time as Miss de Lancy. A great pity she 
is deaf. I think she would be better-looking if she 
wasn’t. Sometimes I fancy I see a pained look in 
her face: it is not always a very happy one; a sort 
of sweet sadness of its own, has it not? Still she is 
very well-looking — much better-looking than that 
Miss de Lancy.” 

“She is not so handsome,” said Alfred Earne. 

“Tam sorry to hear you say it,” said the elder one; 
“ that is what all the ordinary people say. She has such 
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an air, such a grace—why, if she was uglier, she would 
be better-looking than Miss de Lancy; she has more 
expression.” | 

“ Yes, she has more expression. But we will discuss 
it another time. We must finish our parochial talk. 
Here is a list of sick for T. Smith ;” and then he went 
on with some details of cases, which would prove 
uninteresting to the general reader, but in which 
rector and curate became so much engrossed, that 
this part of the conversation lasted nearly an hour. 

Then Mr Raybrook said, “ Let us now say ‘ good- 
bye’ as quickly as possible, for it is always best 
said quickly and earnestly.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Alfred Earne solemnly, and there 
was another warm grasping of hands: but he added, 
“ About letters; may I write ? and will you answer ?” 

“You must write,’ answered Mr Raybrook, “as you 
are the wanderer; and unless you write, your address 
will be unknown. But the interest centres in you. 
Nevertheless, to encourage you, I will write first ; 
and where would a letter find you?” 

“Then at the Carlisle Railway Hotel, by all means. 
If interest centre in me, rays must dart from every 
house in this parish first of all to make me interest- 
ing. But I will do my best to provoke fresh letters ; 
and promise me, that you yourself shall figure largely 
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in every letter, or I will retract my promise of 
writing,” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,’ was the reply, “ but some- 
times it will be dull work.” 

“You can always attack Theodore Smith. Adieu.” 

“ Miss Boileau herself could not have said 1t better. 
Do you mean to call at Mrs Stainsforth’s before you 
leave ?” 

“Yes, I think so; and then I go on to Miss de 
Lancy: you know I may not see her again for 
years, —and he was gone. 

“Ts it jest or earnest ?” said the rector : then 
with a sigh—“ And owr parting may be longer than 
we think for. Ah me! scheiden thut web! But 
God will bless, and God will guide, Alfred Barne” 
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CHAPTER IIL 
FUMUM, ET OPES, STREPITUMQUE. 


THERE is a certain class of educated persons, though I 
daresay not a very large class, to whom no place of 
sojourn, however temporary, is more distasteful than 
a large railway station; and the class included cer- 
tainly Alfred Earne, when he found himself at one 
of the grimiest and most perplexing of all stations— 
that of the ancient city of Carlisle. He had not much 
trouble, however, in securing the small portmanteau 
which contained all his necessary travelling appar- 
atus; nor in treading his way after a long string of 
passengers into the huge hotel, which seemed the 
inevitable one. He secured easily, too, a small bed- 
room, very high up in the establishment, and in a 
few minutes was selecting two or three reasonable 
items for his dinner, out of a long bill of fare. 
In spite of the natural cheerfulness of his dispoi- 
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tion, Alfred Earne, in somewhat delicate health, and. 
wearied with his journey, was beginning to feel that 
sensation of loneliness which is apt to steal upon 
persons in such circumstances, who know that in the 
crowd of busy persons near them there is none who 
can be expected to have any sympathy, either with 
their wants or their enjoyment—when, fortunately 
for him, a vigorous young man came into the coffee- 
room with the step of self-confidence, and the energy 
of an untiring will written upon a happy though not 
very refined countenance; and at once Earne was 
conscious that this man was no stranger to himself. 
But he waited for a few minutes before he was quite 
certain of his individuality, and it was with much 
amusement and pleasure that he confirmed his re- 
cognition of an old schoclfellow. So, as he was 
preparing a seat for a dinner at the table adjoining 
to his own, he addressed the new-comer thus— 

“Ts it possible that I can have been so altered as 
not to be known to Allan Macnab ?” 

“T suppose it must be,” replhed the other, speaking 
with a strong Scotch accent ; “ just Alfred Earne; and 
what a strange spot for our meeting !” 

“Well, just the natural place of meeting for some, 
but not for us.” 

« Aristides, I declare! the same as ever.” 
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Yes, but little changed in mind or speech since 
old school-days, only somewhat grown in thews and 
sinew ; and certainly he was a tall, strong, and well- 
knit man. 

“But, most excellent Aristides, whence do you 
spring? and what may be your occupation?” 

“JT am just a physician, following a practice in my 
own native town of S———; and not a very unprofitable 
trade either. I have run away for a week of change 
and making all haste home again, for I can ill be 
spared : the night express takes me on. But you, I 
thought,—for I have often made inquiries after you— 
can I ever forget your kindness to me in boyish days ? 
-—you, I thought, were down far away south, and, 
wherever you might be, highly esteemed and loved. 
What do you here ? just not ill, I hope? You must 
excuse a doctor's penetration,—just a little knocked 
up? Eh!” 

“Well, that is what an eminent London physician 
told me, and that my remedy was rest from mental 
work, and moderate exercise in a bracing atmosphere.” 

“Just an admirable recipe when you can pay the 
bill for the medicine.” 

“ Exactly so. And knowing that I could not pay 
for myself, the generous uncle—you remember, now 
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and then he came to see me at school 
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“ And tipped me once too,” interrupted Macnab. 
“Well, he came forward with the cheque, so I 
; arranged matters with my chief in the south, and 
here I am.” 

“Then I will just be your chief in the north, and 
take you under my special protection. I pique myself 
on my diagnosis, and see precisely what you ought to 
do. First and foremost, you must come and visit me ; 
mind the town of S—-— is in one of the wildest parts 
of the Lowlands of Scotland—and we have our moun- 
tain air as well as they who live beyond mouths of 
the Clyde, and I can show you one of the sources of 
it. Yes; there never was a clearer case. You take 
the morning train to-morrow, and get out at station 
X——. You will find yourself on a wild moor, with 
some letter-bags, which are going precisely in opposite 
direction to which you are to go. You will leave 
your trunk with the station-keeper, who dislikes all 
Sassenach folk—but make use of my name and he 
will be civil enough. To-morrow evening a week-day 
carrier will call for the said trunk—I trust not a very 
large one—and will bring it for you to my father’s 
house. 

“ Now, pray,—but no interruptions, for the scheme 
is absolutely settled —you will ask for the track— 
it is hardly a road yet—which will take you to the 
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Grouse of Ballycrank, nine English miles, remember 
(they will call it four), from the station. Now it 
happens that this is only eight miles distant from 
S 
which I must attend to-morrow afternoon. There I 





, and there is an interesting case of illness there, 


must be, and I will drive you back with me and 
take you under my special charge. No objection. 
I am only too pleased if I can just show my gratitude 
to the boy who befriended the raw Scotch lad in an 
English school from tyranny and insult for two or 
three years, and helped him, too, in other ways be- 
sides. You will obey, will you not? or else I shall 
think you have altered, and have become ashamed of 
the raw Scotch boy, now that he is a man and only a 
country practitioner.” 

“ Ashamed, indeed! How can I refuse so much 
hospitality? I really was quite melancholy with the 
thought which way I should bend my steps.” 

“* And drag, at each remove, a lengthening chain.’ 
It is arranged, and the burden of obligation will now 
hang on my shoulder.” | 

“ Just all settled then——-but here comes my dinner, 
and I have but little time to swallow it. Do not forget 
the name of the station, nor the name of the inn— 
the Grouse of Ballycrank ; and only look! I declare, 
I think I see a letter for you in that glass case under 
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which you have been standing the last quarter of an 
hour. I trust there will be nothing in it to mar my 
scheme. You must come to us,—nothing shall pre- 
vent you.” 

“God willing,’ said Alfred Earne—“ for there are 
many slips betwixt desire and accomplishment; but 
be easy about my letter—it comes from my own rec- 
tor, who promised to write to me at this very place, 
and I am eager to know the contents. So, here 
waiter, unlock your door, and give it me at once, for 
I must read it without delay, perhaps it may require 
an answer. So here we part until we meet, as I trust 
we shall meet, to-morrow at the Grouse of Ballycrank. 
At 4 p.M., remember, just. 

“At 4 p.M., Aristides.” 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LETTER AND THE MOOR. 


‘¢ Nature I'l) court in her sequestered haunts, 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell,— 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chaunts, 
And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 
There study shall with solitude recline, 
And friendship pledge me. . .” 
—SMOLLETT's Ode to Independence. 


“My DEAR ALFRED, You made me promise to write, 
and I do not like to break a promise, but I almost 
think in this case I might be justified in doing so. 
I believe for the next few weeks it would be better 
for you if you could forget all our troubles and com- 
plications here, and even the scruples of your rough- 
hewn rector, his peculiarities and crotchets; but 
then, again, I confess it is some comfort to myself to 
feel that I am not wholly severed from you, and that 
there is one person at least, who has sympathy with 
my cares, and who, by that sympathy, does help me 
to bear the burden of them. Well, then, after this 
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unusual preface on my part, I plunge into facts which 
are more natural to my temperament ; and first, let me 
own that your friend ‘Theodore’ got over the Sunday 
work better than I expected; his voice was a little 
rough, but strong and enduring, and his preaching 
clear and sensible. I do not know that you could 
have sent a better stop-gap, if only, on week-days, 
he will not pick and choose his work, nor interfere 
in places where he can have no business to interfere, 
and not pick up gossip, or, still worse, let it go after 
he has picked it up. I daresay we shall live and 
part good friends. Defend me from curates who 
want to help the parish to manage their rector, in- 
stead of helping the rector to manage his parish. 
As regards your patients .. .” {and here followed 
important parochial details, read most carefully by 
Alfred Earne, but of no interest whatever to the 
reader until he reaches the following paragraphs. ] 
“Miss de Lancy is gone well off, and you know I am 
not sorry. And it is an additional comfort that she 
did not know what her own address in France would 
be, so nobody is expected to write to her; and—I beg 
your pardon—I much wish she might forget ours. I 
have, however, something new to communicate about 
Mrs Stainsforth, partly sad and partly mysterious. 
Sad, because her health certainly deteriorates, and Dr 
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Black shook his head with a grave look when I 
inquired after her the other day. After all, there 
are some illnesses which clergy can see into as far as 
physicians; but I wish Dr B. had not shaken his 
head for all that; and then this is the mysterious 
part. JI was talking to Charles Defford, the London 
magistrate, not far from Mrs Stainsforth’s door, when 
out came from it an ordinary-looking man as to gen- 
eral appearance, but with a quick, restless, penetrating 
eye, and he bowed to Defford as he went past us, and 
the latter said, ‘Do you know who that is, Mr Ray- 
brook ?? and my answer was, as usual, a blunt one. 
‘No, I don’t; I think I should be very sorry to know 
him.’ Defford laughed and said, ‘ Nevertheless, be sure 
he knows all about you; that is the man they call 
Nab Sandy, one of the best detectives on the London 
staff. I wonder what brings him down here; he does 
not generally leave London except on business of 
importance,—-and I muttered more than spoke, ‘and 
I wonder what brought him out of that house,— 
I wonder very much.’ 

“ Now there is something for you to think of and 
puzzle over in your solitary rambles. Now, please, do 
not overwalk yourself, and go somewhere where there 
is a little society ; and do not overwrite yourself, but 


send me just a line continually to say how you are 
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getting on, and believe that my health depends much 
on yours; and so God bless you.—Yours affection- 
ately, H. R.” 


This letter was carefully read, and carefully put 
away into a sort of travelling pocket-book; but the 
answer to it was an unexpected one to both the cor- 
respondents. 

The next day our traveller duly ensconced himself 
into the train for Scotland, and found himself landed in 
station X—-_—, exactly as his friend had foretold. The 
mail-bags arrived also, and were despatched at once; 
and Alfred Earne found himself the only passenger 
who alighted at this small and lonely halting-place. 
The only excuse for the very existence of it seemed 
to be the fast-departing mail-cart, which went off in 
the opposite direction, he remembered, to his own 
route, and in which, consequently, he at once lost all 
interest. In a few minutes he had addressed, ap- 
peased, and made his arrangement with the rough- 
looking guardian of the premises, and pointing to the 
road-track he saw westward, and having ascertained 
that it was the road toS 
hesitation, and walked rapidly for ten minutes before 


, he entered on it without 





he took his survey of the country, unobserved by 
any. The first sensation was produced by the strange 


Us 
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and delicious silence, after the noise of trains and 
shrieks of engines to which he had been uninter- 
ruptedly accustomed ever since he had left London. 
The second was the apparently boundless extent of 
the moorland which his road traversed. About half 
a mile behind was the little station-house which he 
had just left, distinguished, moreover, by the long 
white pole on which the custodian marked his signals 
of safety and of danger. But in front of him all was 
treeless, weird, and uniform for several miles; then 
the high hills—mountains they seemed to EHarne— 
formed the background of the picture; and he 
thought he detected some far-off wooded valleys 
which ran up into their intersections. A small 
brook stole away from these hills, and appeared to 
greet him with a babbling sound over its bed of 
white pebbles. Gentle and innocent as it looked 
then, there were indications that sometimes its pro- 
gress was more violent, and its volume of water more 
extensive and boisterous. But he took it as he found 
it, and it certainly then was in perfect harmony with 
the landscape. Another five minutes of walking, and 
there was something so seductive in the allurements 
of this stream, that he sat down as if to converse 
with it, in answer to its invitation. As he did so he 
disturbed a great heron, which, with a startling rustle, 
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arose, and flapped out its wide wings, and settled 
down miles further on, where there was no stranger 
to intrude on his domain. And that was all that 
jarred upon the stillness. All seemed to say, “Sit 
and rest, traveller; here is peace for the weary.” I 
can imagine no one more keenly sensitive to the 
beauty and fascinations of such a scene than a young 
man of Alfred Earne’s profession, who had been 
engaged earnestly in a town parish, until he had 
found the strain too much for his energies, with none 
to care for those physical comforts which become an 
absolute necessity for those who overwork the mind, 
with none to caution him gently against those ex- 
cesses of labour which defeat their own end. Inex- 
perienced in his own powers, and not understanding 
why the resources of bodily and mental strength 
should not be equal to the will to work, he had been 
obliged to pause in the midst of his zealous efforts, 
and with a sudden wrench to withdraw from the 
fields of his labours,—the struggle to do good to those 
who did not appreciate his self-sacrifices—who day 
after day, week after week, month after month, some- 
times with a contemptuous pity indeed in their 
manner, but almost always with no apparent change 
in their behaviour, seemed never to reward him by 
any elevation of their thoughts or their pursuits. And 
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all the while the mere routine work of the daily 
anxious care had weighed more and more heavily on 
his frame and spirits. Many, indeed, in his position 
would have cast the whole burden of responsibility 
on the enduring rector; but the chivalry of Alfred 
Earne’s nature rebelled against such a separation of 
interests. On the contrary, the injustices and the 
provokings of temper heaped upon his leader were a 
constant and additional grievance to himself. Mr 
Raybrook, 
ability, as well as devotion to his holy cause, had 


a man of very considerable power and 





been passed over in the race of life-——was reckoned 
a useful man for his position, but got httle sympathy 
from outside his parish, whilst he was fighting within 
its seldom deserted limits a gallant but uphill battle. 
All this roused the generous impulses of the young 
man; and, as the reader may have seen, the result 
was a noble friendship between two characters well 
adapted to work together and to support one another. 
And the younger clergyman, exhausted by the battle, 
had been sent aside to doff his heavy armour, and 
to refresh himself awhile; and here, indeed, on this 
suddenly changed scene, here he felt the elixir of the 
refreshment. It was almost too sudden; the draught 
was almost too potent for his moral nature. Already 
the angel of evil was at his side and suggesting that 
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his attachment to his duty had been Quixotic, and in 
excess. Was not his nature rather more adapted to 
the literary walks of life? Was he not by his edu- 
cation the votary of nature, the disciple of the beau- 
tiful? Would it not even now suit better his dispo- 
sition to breathe in a balmier air, and to walk a 
gentler walk of life—not opposing prejudices, but 
enlisting sympathies——not a teacher of inflexible 
truths, but himself a seeker after unrevealed uncer- 
tainties of all human questionings of the how and 
the why such things could be?—as if revelation 
had never been, and as if dogma ought not to be. 
But such thoughts did not invade him unprepared ; 
and the fine darts, though they fastened on his 
armour, did not really pierce through the well-cared- 
for rivets. He roused himself from the fascinating 
dreams, and said boldly to himself, “ Ah, no; it was 
not all a cunningly devised fable which sent me into 
my path of life. Even without Mr Raybrook at my 
side, I can refute the sophistries of my dreams. The 
reality may be sterner, but it is more real and more 
divine,—nay, even it is more lovely. There is a 
poetry in Mr Raybrook’s life which no effeminate 
rhymer of modern days could picture in words, as he 
does daily in his actions. There is a courage in it 
which no English soldier or sailor could outvie. Could 
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I ever reach to his consistency of thought and action, 
I am ambitious of no higher character ; shame, never- 
theless, to think it so unrewarded, so uncheered. 

“ And yet Iam wrong—it is no shame. I might as 
well question,” he said, rising to his feet and gazing 
round—*“I might aswell question why this day of 
rare beauty lights up only this barren heath, or why 
this delicious landscape, at this hour, seems reserved 
only for my own eyes. A ministry like that of 
Raybrook, among the unpolished and the ungrateful, 
is like the August sun over this wilderness, and 
brings out rare beauties out of common things which 
may gladden angel-eyes. And this solitary walk of 
mine may enable me in after-days to undertake 
some task for which otherwise I should have been 
but imperfectly trained, and for want of which my 
own mission might have failed. I wonder whether 
really at this moment I may not be guided to do 
some special work, in consequence of my unexpected 
position in this to me most strange land, out of 
which unlooked-for blessings may spring up for a so- 
ciety tome yet unknown?” In this vein of thought, 
aud uplifted in his cheerful resignation, the traveller 
directed his steps along the road which he had been 
told to take, or rather along the green paths of turf 
which continually skirted it. In spite of the mid-day 
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heat of the sun in the first week of August, there was 
a delicious air, which prevented that heat from being 
oppressive. If it was somewhat too early for the 
heath-blossom, the harebell and other wild flowers 
which love the moorland were rejoicing, as he him- 
self was, in the breeze and warm daylight. Not in- 
frequently the grouse or black-game fled sleepily from 
his approach, as if they knew that, though an intruder, 
he had neither the power nor the wish to do them 
any harm. Larks soared above him, and many small 
birds with which he seemed unacquainted were stir- 
red, though hardly frightened, by his light footsteps, 
scarcely audible even to himself. He would have 
shortened his journey if he had adhered more strictly 
to the road, but it would have been more fatiguing ; 
and the milestones—for there were some milestones 
on the main track——were passed more quickly than he 
anticipated. Still, in his present state of health he 
began to feel, when more than half-way, that he had 
done enough, and much welcomed the shade of two or 
three birch-trees, where again he rested, and ate, with 
the appetite of a hungry man, the few tough and stale 
sandwiches he had brought with him from the last 
English railway station where such viands could be 


procured ; then on again with renewed vigour, but 
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still wondering at himself why such a walk should 
cause him difficulty or labour of any kind. Not- 
withstanding, it was a great relief to find himself 
under the shadow of the first high hill, and to make 
out a well-wooded valley, which appeared to lead 
away in a southerly direction, and among still wilder 
and higher elevations——whilst the road which he 
had been following, now somewhat improved, led on 
through a sterner valley, straight on to the native 
town of Allan Macnab, 

Just where the two valleys parted on the left- 
hand side, there stood a tall Scotch fir, which, 
denuded of its branches nearly to its umbrageous 
summit, indicated and did not conceal a small but 
clean-looking cottage, on which was clearly written 
“The Grouse of Ballycrank ;” and moreover, a bold 
and unmistakable portrait of the bird in question 
swung brightly over the door. Though the premises 
seemed very small, they were kept evidently with 
scrupulous neatness, and it seemed really a very toler- 
able place of rest for the tourist. The landlord, too, 
was evidently stationed at the front, and Alfred Earne 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that the horse and dog- 
cart which he was tending, belonged to his friend, who 
had come first to the trysting-place. The landlord 
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seemed at once to recognise the pedestrian, and he 
went forward to meet him, leading the surgeon’s horse 
very gently, as if to make no noise. But we had 
better defer this interview to another chapter, which 
will certainly, we think, prove to be a chapter of 


incident as well as accident. 


CHAPTER V. 


A CHAPTER OF INCIDENT AND OF ACCIDENT. 


‘‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
—Hamiet. 


ALFRED FEARNE was somewhat surprised by the 
look of the innkeeper on his near approach, for 
he had no appearance of a Scotchman about his 
countenance or his demeanour. He approached very 
civilly, and touched his hat, much after the fashion 
of a well-trained English groom. 

“Very sorry, sir, that I have so little power of 
accommodating you, this evening, had you desired a 
night’s rest, but very glad you have had good quarters 
secured for you at Mr Macnab’s. He begs me to say 
he is sorry to keep you waiting; but in another ten 
minutes he will be at your service.” 

“T hope it is no relation of your own about whom 

Cc 
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both he and you seem so much interested,” replied 
the pedestrian. 

“Well, sir, sorry to say it iss Mrs Huggins, my 
wife, sir, presented me with a fine boy two days ago ; 
but she has been ill, very ill, sir, and Mr Macnab 
says she must be kept as quiet as possible, and not 
be disturbed in any way. As it happens, it is a good 
thing, anyways, that quiet is the thing most easily 
got here, and you are the first person who has called 
all day.” 

“She need have no additional disturbance on my 
account. I have had sufficient refreshment, thank you, 
and am glad to look about me for a few minutes in 
such a beautiful spot.” 

And certainly it was beautiful. The sun’s warm 
rays, now on the decline, seemed to slant across the 
moor, and to bathe in the glow of one of Cuyp’s 
pictures the wooded valley towards which he was 
now turning. Beyond these woods, the wild ground 
was tossed about picturesquely, to the height of about 
1200 feet; and between these lofty hills and the 
leafy foreground, “bosomed high” in sycamores, ap- 
peared, if not exactly “towers and battlements,” still 
a mansion of considerable importance, over which the 
sunlight threw perhaps more beauty than it ordina- 
rily could boast of. The stream which he had been 
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following in the course of his walk, evidently made 
its way for this valley, and with a more rapid and 
sparkling effect than on the flatter moorland. It 
was gurgling at his feet, and a little rock which kept 
sentinel over it, just opposite to the Grouse, made 
an excellent point of vantage ; so he gained a few feet: 
of elevation by stepping up one of its abutments. 
Mr Huggins followed after him to the base, still 
attached to the horse and gig, as if reluctant to give 
up any chance of a conversation with an intelligent 
stranger ; whilst the other gladly availed himself of 
the man’s local knowledge to learn more exactly some 
of the history of the spot. 

“This, then, is Ballycrank ; but pray, what is the 
name of yonder large house which I see over the 
trees ?” 

“ Castle Gowrie,’ was the reply. 

“ And who lives at Castle Gowrie ?” 

“ Well, sir, you be a stranger to this part of Scot- 
land! Colonel Drinkwater has lived there these 
many years.” 

“Yes, certainly I am altogether a stranger, and 
have everything to learn. You must teach me. Is 
it his own place ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is not. The Laird—they will all call 
him by that name up here,—the Laird’s own pro- 
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perty is in Suffolk; more’s the pity he ever left it. 
But one of his grand relations by his wife's side has 
more than one place, and being somewhat out-of- 
elbow, as the saying is, he was glad enough to get 
Castle Gowrie, an old-fashioned out-of-the-way place, 
well lived in and kept up; and so he made it over to 
the Colonel, for as long as he chooses to pay rent for it.” 

“And you, I guess by your speech and look—you 
are English too. Came here with the Colonel, I 
daresay ?” 

“You're right, sir—-when I was quite a lad, and 
married a Scotch lassie. Yes, sir, you are a good 
guesser.” 

“And stay here because——” 

“The master wished it.” 

“Exactly. Now I know all about the Grouse and 
its indwellers. And this new baby 2” 

“Js the second child.” 

“ Now about the Laird—is he married ?” 

“Yes; he was married, but the lady died before 
he came to live at Castle Gowrie.” 

“ But he lives there with his children ?” 

“ He has none, sir.” 

“But he has a sister or friend who keeps him 
company ?” 

“No, sir, nobody.” 
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“But he does not live here continually? He is 
only here perhaps in the summer months—for the 
grouse-shooting, perhaps ?” 

“You're guessing badly now, sir. He never leaves 
the grounds, it seems to me, except for a visit to 
London once or twice a-year, and comes back almost 
immediately. He never touches a gun nowadays, 
and no visiting carriages ever turn a wheel up yon- 
der fine approach.” 

“ This is indeed singular and most interesting. And 
if Colonel Drinkwater has a place in Suffolk, why 
does he not live there, and be alone as much as he 
pleases ?” 

“ Ah ! now, sir, you go too far: that’s a case of ask- 
ing no questions, and hearing no stories—at least 
there are plenty, if you like to hear them, told about 
the Laird in this country, but you shall not hear them 
from me. I was, you may say, brought up, as it were, 
in the family, and there no such questions get any 
answers. ” 

“T was wrong,” said the young clergyman; “and 
you are right to be silent.” (“ But it is most interest- 
ing,” he said to himself, “and perhaps Allan Macnab 
will tell me all that I ought to be told. Yet I may 
surely ask one more question.”) “Is my friend Mr 
Macnab the doctor who atteuds at Castle Gowrie ?” 
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“Yes, when anything is wanted, he is sent for. 
The Laird too, I am sure, likes him well, as we all 
do. He is very kind and very attentive, and down- 
right clever. The Laird was mighty pleased with 
him the other day when Bruce, the deer-hound, broke 
his leg: he came over so soon, and set and bound up 
the leg, and the dog was soon as well as ever—wonder- 
ful quick and clever, to be sure.” 

“The Colonel is fond of animals, then?” said 
Alfred Earne, his curiosity thoroughly roused, and 
yet restrained by the recent reproof of Mr Huggins. 

“Well, not so much as some,” replied the other, 
gravely. “I fear he don’t go into the stable as much 
as he ought to do. Certain sure, there is not much to 
be seen there, except two or three old favourites ”»— 
the emphasis was on the last syllable; “but I have 
heard that once he was a real judge, and took great 
pride in breeding a horse; but now that dog seems 
the chief living thing he cares for, and perhaps the 
trout in the brook, in which he seems to take a great 
delight. No; his only out-of-doors amusement 
seems to be planting shrubs, and cutting down a tree 
now and then; and the garden—yes, he likes the 
garden, does poor master. But he is chiefly among 
his books and papers. I wonder how he keeps his 
speech, he uses it so little. He can’t abide, they say, 
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the sight of a stranger, and dreads the look of a 
tourist in the grounds. It is a sad place, I can tell 
you, for all it is such a fine un.” 

“T can well believe it, J am sure, and I am very 
much obliged to you, Mr Huggins, for your informa- 
tion on the subject; though being, as you may say, a 
sort of tourist and not a doctor, I am not likely to 
have any further acquaintance with the place or its 
owner. But here comes Mr Macnab, and I think I 
read good news on his countenance.” 

“Thank God for it!” said the husband, and as he 
spoke, led the dogcart forward to meet him. But 
Alfred Earne did not wait for this movement, but 
sprang down off the rock to greet his host. His 
position was higher above the road than he thought 
it was, and his right leg descended with a violent Jar. 
He fell, turned deadly pale, and exclaimed, “He 
must have struck me with the butt-end of the whip.” 

Macnab was at his side in a moment. “ Where 
did he strike you?” 

“On the centre of the calf of the leg,” replied the 
other. 

“No such thing, my poor fellow. You have just 
snapped an internal sinew, as you were likely enough to 
do. Not very strong, tired with your walk, and jump- 


ing from that elevation. Just keep yourself quite still. 
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In much pain? It will go off presently, unless you 
attempt to walk. Most unfortunate, certainly ; yet 
most fortunate that Iam here. Now, Huggins, quick ; 
give me the box from under the seat of the dogcart. 
Dip this rag in the brook, and rinse it afterwards. 
There, that will do. Your trousers loose? I need 
not cut them. Now, fetch me out the bandages ;” 
and accordingly a tight roll of lmen was handed 
out of the vehicle. “Now that will do; let me 
sit down ;” and then, with great tenderness and skill, 
the young surgeon applied the moistened rag to the 
calf of the patient’s leg, and involved it in wonder- 
ful circumvolutions of linen, and made all secure. 
“There, keep your leg still, and perhaps in three 
weeks you may just have the use of your limb again. 
But now comes the difficulty—-where and how are 
you to be cared for? No, Huggins; the Grouse is 
out of the question. Your wife must be kept per- 
fectly quiet and free from anxiety. She would be in 
a fever if she knew that a wounded stranger, who 
required nursing, had been brought in under her 
roof. She must know nothing about it—nothing. 
I must not cure one patient by just killing another. 
You must stay here by the patient for the present. 
We will make him comfortable on yonder ledge of 


rock, with my waterproof wrapper underneath.” 
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“TJ am in less pain now,” interrupted Alfred Earnie, 
“and I really think that I could easily make the 


if you are ready.” 





journey to 8 
“In the first place, in your capacity of patient, 
you just have no business to think at all; and in the 
second place, though you could, of course, make the 
journey, it would be very bad for you, and would 
decidedly delay your recovery—though, if the worst 
comes to the worst, it must of course be so; but 
thirdly, I will see what can be done otherwise. So 
just be as still as you can, and I will try and not 
keep you waiting long; and, Huggins, just a little 
weak brandy-and-water—really weak—-for Mr Earne. 
And now give me the reins;” and in an instant Mr 
Macnab was in his gig, and driving off very fast. 

“What is he going to do?” exclaimed his friend, 
almost petulantly ; “and whither is he going ?” 

“JT don’t know what he may be going to do, but 
the road he has taken only leads to Castle Gowrie ;” 
and Mr Huggins, shaking his head gravely, went into 
the Grouse to obtain the nostrum ordered by the 


doctor. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


CASTLE GOWRIE. 


‘* How well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for mead.” 
—As You Like It. 


A Letter from the Rev. Alfred Earne to the 
Rev. Henry Raybrook. 


“You will be astonished, but not so astonished as I 
have been at myself and all about ime; and my as- 
tonishment increases hourly. You will naturally say, 
But where are you? And here is my difficulty, to 
explain rightly, either to myself or to yourself, where 
I am. I foresee that my letter must be all about 
myself, so I will begin from the time that I had 
your letter at Carlislke— or rather, half an hour 
earlier; for all my adventure dates from that epoch. 
In the hotel, a very few minutes after my arrival, I 


encountered an old schoolfellow, rather a character 
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in his way,—a tall, bony, red-haired youth he used to 
be, of some ability, to whom we gave the nickname 
of Aristides, because of his habit of introducing the 
word ‘just’ into all his sentences—a habit of which 
he is not yet cured. This lad, owing to sundry 
peculiarities, was a good deal teased and even tor- 
mented by the other boys, and I was enabled to do 
him more than one kindness, which he gratefully 
remembers as a man. He recognised me at once, 
and I him; and we fell into a pleasant conversation. 
It appeared that he was now a Scotch doctor, of good 
repute and much practice, in his native town of 
S , and he had little difficulty in persuading me 
to be his guest for a short time, as I was really much 





touched by his recollection of me, and also because 
he lives in a very pretty and somewhat unfrequented 
country——just the sort of country in which I could 
rest, and amuse myself after my own quiet fashion. 
He was, however, obliged to start immediately, and 
to travel by night; but he left me special instruc- 
tions as to the station at which I was to alight, and 
of a wild moor which I was to traverse, until I met 
him at a little hostelry called the Grouse, where 
he had a patient, and which formed a sort of sentinel 
to the mountainous district, being about eight miles 


from his own home. 
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“ All his directions I carefully observed, and found 
myself at the place of meeting within a short time 
after his own arrival, and whilst he was occupied 
with the patient. The landlord of the inn, and 
indeed the husband of the patient, was holding his 
horse outside. Now is my opportunity, I thought; 
and I began a series of interrogatories with the man, 
who turned out to be rather a good specimen, not of 
a Scotch, but of an English groom, and who gave me 
very intelligent answers. You must know that the 
Grouse is situate at the divergence of two striking 
valleys, the sterner of which led to the town of 
S 
residence in a most picturesque position, and ended 


, and the other, rich in timber, led to a private 





in a vista of wild hill-tops. What was the name of 
the mansion? Castle Gowrie. The name of the pos- 
sessor? Colonel Drinkwater. Then, if he had been 
a new parishioner, I could not have asked more 
questions; but immediately my companion—who, it 
appeared, was or had been some dependant of the 
family—became guarded in his replies, and my curi- 
osity became all the more piqued. The scenery was 
bewitching, the possession a most important one; 
but no tourist was allowed to wander through the 
domain, nor to angle in that inviting trout-stream : 
no neighbours called. The owner never left the 
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grounds, except for occasional and brief visits to Lon- 
don. No wife, no child, no sister, seemed to share 
his solitude. The man was a recluse. Gloom and 
mystery hung over the entrance of Castle Gowrie, 
and I could never see it; and yet within an hour 
I was installed, not indeed as a guest, but as a sort 
of hospital patient! Now pray do not be alarmed. 
Could I be writing all this selfish letter if I was 
really seriously out of health? I will tell you 
directly what it is. I turned round in the midst of 
our conversation, and seeing my friend coming out of 
the Grouse, I jumped off the little elevation from 
which I was gazing at this enchanted castle,—a 
child’s jump of three or four feet—snapped an un- 
known sinew in my leg, and find now it was essen- 
tial to my walking powers. Ina few minutes Mac- 
nab had bound my calf in yards of comfortable linen, 
and left me under the protection of my host of the 
Grouse. He himself disappeared, driving furiously 
towards Castle Gowrie, and returned in about half 
an hour, saying that for the present I must take up 
my abode in it. If I went into the Grouse, I might 
be the death of Mrs Huggins, the landlady; if he 
drove me to his own home,—as he much wished to 
do,—I should probably double the days of my im- 
prisonment; for perfect rest was essential to my 
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speedy recovery, and there was no other abode near. 
He had obtained consent from the owner,—well, not 
easily ; for he had had to plead the laws of hospi- 
tality, and his own recent services to the deer-hound, 
and general faithful and discreet behaviour as con- 
sulting physician in the Castle; and, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the cripple, the plan was executed. 
I was placed on a long sort of carpenter’s truck, 
made soft and pleasant by a sack of shavings, and 
an abundance of hay and ling, and pushed by one of 
the Castle servants, brought for that purpose, and 
also by one of the rougher dependants of the Grouse 
—Macnab walking by the side, and attending to my 
position. But indeed I was in no pain worth men- 
tioning, unless I tried to use the limb. And so, like 
a wounded prisoner, we passed the lodge-gate, and 
entered into an avenue of stately sycamores, backed 
by evergreens on one side, and on the other, wa- 
tered by the brook which had been my companion 
ever since I left the station, and beyond the brook 
another impervious fence of evergreens—all some- 
what sad, but all very picturesque. On the way, 
Macnab told me that the Colonel begged that I 
would in no way consider myself under any obliga- 
tion to him—that the favour, if there was any, was 
entirely shown to Macnab—that he should not 
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think of seeing me whilst I was in his house—that 
his housekeeper would supply all that was necessary 
—and that he really must stipulate that there be no 
thanks, no letters, no interviews. 

“*T should prefer your home to that of —a 
churl, I was about to say; but M. put up a warn- 
ing finger, and looked significantly at the servant, 
then said, ‘We will not judge till we know all;’ 
and he was right, and I was silent. 

“When we emerged from the sycamores, a large 
and not very handsome house rose vloomily before 
me,—at least I thought it gloomy, after hearing so 
much about its present dulness, and myself incapable 
of the only amusement which the place seemed to 
afford—that of rambling about the grounds. But I 
had not much time to think; for the butler, a stiff 
imperturbable-looking gentleman, came to the door, 
and the four men soon carried me into a small hall, 
from which a double flight of steps led into a second 
and much higher and handsomer hall, which occupied 
the centre of the apartments of the principal floor of 
the house. At the other end, opposite to the entrance, 
were large glass-doors open, and I obtained a glimpse 
of a lovely view of the other end of the valley; 
but on this side, the elevation of this hall above 
the garden seemed considerable,—the basement-floor 
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opening immediately on to the terrace; and on this 
floor, I suspect, the Laird chiefly lives—all the ser- 
vants’ apartments being, I fancy, in a wing attached 
to the mansion on the right, whilst the stables, &c., 
were grouped in a courtyard on the left. But I had 
not much time to make my observations. A grand 
staircase descended into this hall, and at the foot of 
the staircase was an arm-chair, to which a pair of 
poles had been skilfully attached, and in which I 
was carried, taken up-stairs, and down a long cor- 
ridor which seemed to run the whole length of the 
upper floor, and placed in a bright, cheerful room at 
the other end. In this room were two windows 
looking down the valley, and opposite the bed an- 
other door, which still rather excites my curiosity ; 
for there it 1s—and why should it be there? But 
far beyond the aspect or arrangement of the apart- 
ment, I was cheered by the appearance of the 
housekeeper,—not because she was a dignified-look- 
ing person, in black gown and rich lace cap, but 
because I thought her countenance most kind and 
most interesting. She had already made a hundred 
little arrangements for my wellbeing; and though 
the expression of her eyes is somewhat sad and 
grave, her mouth smiled a pleasant welcome to your 
wearied friend. Macnab also did wonders in the 
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quickest manner, had me put comfortably to bed, 
gave directions to the man-servant, and whispering 
in my ear that I could not be in better hands than 
Mrs Caldwell’s, said he would call again soon, but I 
had nothing to do but to continue the water-dressings, 
and perhaps the ‘soon’ might mean the day after 
to-morrow,—and so wrung my hands; and before I 
could express my thanks for his skill, and my annoy- 
ance at causing so much inconvenience to him and 
to everybody else, he was gone. All his injunctions 
were duly observed. Mrs Caldwell paid me a moth- 
erly visit just before I dropped off to sleep, and 
I slept far into the morning. 

“T awoke in a bewilderment from which I have 
hardly yet recovered. But nothing can exceed the 
thoughtfulness of Mrs Caldwell; nothing can be more 
charming than my room. from the bed I can trace 
the outlines of distant hills, and through the open 
window delightful scents pour in from the garden 
below. I am writing from my bed this afternoon, 
and beyond the inconvenience of my restraint and 
perplexity at my position, I am to be envied rather 
than piticd—and I am full of gratitude. So, please, 
dear rector, do not be alarmed about me, but rather 
very much amused; and please give the enclosed to 
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Theodore Smith, who must, positively must, stay 
with you till my return. My wanderings have in- 
deed come to an unexpected end, but all might have 
been much worse, and I really feel already stronger and 
fresher for my change, though still a little pale, they 
tell me, from the accident; but as soon as Macnab 
pronounces the Jeg whole, I shall be with you and 
at work again, with perpetual stories to tell you of 
Castle Gowrie and the mysterious laird who inhabits 
it. I knew you would insist upon knowing every- 
thing, and so have sent you this elaborate account 
about myself, and shall look forward eagerly for the 
post which brings me your reply and a succinct 
account of ‘the work’ and of yourself; I say suc- 
cinct, for I do not wish to add to your labours at the 
desk. I thank you very much for the letter you 
have already written. J read it continually, and 
occupy my thoughts with your mystery, and imagine 
all sorts of solutions of it. 

“T wish, indeed, I could think you exaggerate the 
condition of Mrs Stainsforth’s health; but it only 
confirms my suspicions. What a valuable life to her 
young friend! Might I burden you with my com- 
mendations to them, and at the same time please say 


as little about my lameness as need be said, only— 
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what is very true—that I shall take much interest in 
hearing of them. I am sure that you are so much 
the friend of both parties, that you will not fail to 
make much mention of them in your letters— 
Believe me,” &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A BED-CHAMBER AT CASTLE GOWRIE. 


*¢ This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 


Unto our gentle senses.” 
—Macbeth. 


THE remonstrances of Mrs Caldwell, added to the 
inconvenience of any personal exertion in the matter, 
kept Alfred Earne to his bed during the following 
day; though, as we have seen, every facility was 
given him for writing, and he availed himself largely 
of the privilege. The next morning, however, after 
an excellent breakfast, a heavy tramp down the long 
passage announced the arrival of the surgeon, who 
seemed in great glee at the improved report of Mrs 
Huggins. 

“And I hope you are not the worse of your day’s 
rest, under the care of just one of the best nurses on 
either side of the Tweed ?” 

“No,” replied the other, “I am all the better, I 
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believe, for change of air and scene; only I feel I can- 
not walk, and I am so much trouble to everybody.” 

“For the matter of walking, you must not attempt 
such a feat until I give the order; and for the 
trouble—well, we are always bound to help a man 
in trouble, and it may just be our own turn next; 
and, moreover, Castle Gowrie is not such a_ busy 
place but that an event which brings a little stir 
and commotion with it would be altogether unwel- 
come; eh, Mrs Caldwell ?” 

“JT can answer for myself, sir, on both points; 
and anything that brings us more in contact with 
our fellow-creatures of the outer world, so I may 
call it, if it were not for this poor gentleman’s mis- 
fortune, seems to bring a ray of light and hope into 
this lonely house.” 

“Very well,” said the surgeon; “and there is no 
reason why we should not co-operate cheerfully for 
my friend’s recovery. You can help more than I 
can, Mrs Caldwell; for the great matter is constant 
kindness and cheerfulness on the spot, for we must 
have no depression of his spirits. Presently, after 
we have readjusted his bandages, we will have him 
moved to that sofa, and bolstered up, so that he can 
see the view. That will do him good, for it is just 
one of the prettiest in all Scotland; and I have 
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brought with me a pair of crutches. Ah! you 
laugh; but we must use these things when we want 
them. Two fine crutches of light strong wood, which 
belonged to a gouty old grandfather of mine—upon 
which, in a day or so, you may get about; only Mrs 
Caldwell must tip them with flannel toes, or you will 
be slipping about these oak floors. By the way, Mrs 
Caldwell, will that door opposite open? Mr Earne 
might have a fine promenade if it would.” 

“Well, sir, no doubt the door would open easily 
enough, only it is many years since the key has been 
turned.” 

“ But what is on the other side of it?” said Alfred 
Earne. 

“Why, just the great library of the house,” said 
the doctor. “You must know that Sir Gilbert 
Macpherson, who was the ancestor of the present 
nobleman, who really is the owner of this fine pro- 
perty, built this house out of the ruins of the old 
ancestral castle. This old castle stood some way up 
yonder hill; there you may see part of the tower, 
which still stands to mark the site. But little did 
Sir Gilbert care about the old castle, any more than 
he did about the rough politics of his day. He was 
a kind, gentle, studious sort of a fellow, and loved 
peace and old books. So, as I said, he had a grand 
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architect from Edinburgh, and between them they 
pulled down the grim-looking building of his fore- 
bears, and they built this large commodious mansion 
in the modern style. And at the top, and in the 
centre, looking over the landscape, he would have 
the room for his books, which were more fitted for a 
| university than for a privateman. He said he could 
always be quiet up here, and look out upon the hills; 
and he thought the books themselves would be drier 
and more comfortable than they would be down 
below. And so he established a library which had 
no small repute in the last century——so much so, 
indeed, that authors were glad sometimes to send a 
volume for acceptance as a feather in their own caps. 
But after Sir Gilbert’s death, no other Macpherson 
arose of the same literary turn of mind, and the 
hbrary became less and less frequented by the pro- 
prietors. Nevertheless, thanks to the precaution of 
the founder, the books themselves are high and dry, 
and in excellent preservation. And this room, I 
suspect, may have been arranged by this original 
owner for himself, so that he might have ready access 
to his favourite authors undisturbed. But first of all, 
let us see you placed on that sofa, from which you 
can see the view; and for twenty-four hours, remem- 
ber, that leg must not touch the ground. The next 
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day, perhaps, your crutches might take you into the 
long room, as I believe it is still called.” 

“That, indeed,” exclaimed Alfred Earne, “ would 
be delightful, and would make amends for a worse 
surgical operation than you have yet had to perform !” 

“ See, Mrs Caldwell, how our patient has brightened 
up at the very thoughts of such a remedy! You will 
get rid of him sooner if you will give consent to open 
that door. Surely there can be no objection.” 

“Well, no, sir, I have not the slightest objection ; 
and the books would indeed,—so the land steward said 
the other day,—be all the better for a little usage. 
The real difficulty is, that though the owners of Castle 
Gowrie had given up the habit of reading old books, 
my master hasn’t; and the Colonel keeps the cata- 
logue of them down-stairs— for they are all most 
carefully numbered,—and is very often sending his 
valet for one of them. And sometimes of a rainy day 
he will come up himself, and sit beside that little 
bookcase, which he fitted with his own volumes, and 
sit for hours, and then when it is dusk we can hear 
him pacing up and down the whole length of the 
gallery, as if, poor gentleman, his books had given him 
no rest—and they never will, dear man; but in fine 
weather he rarely comes up at all, and at this mo- 
ment he is very busy with his garden and his trees. 
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Well, sir, I will think it over. I do not expect there 
will be any risk ; and as you say, it would make the 
house less like a prison for your friend.” 

“T said nothing about a prison,” said Macnab, 
laughing; “but you are an excellent jailer, and I 
will stake my reputation as a surgeon that Mr Earne 
will not run away for several days unless you aid 
and abet him. But there——I stay here too long talk- 


ing; and we must set to work, for I must be many 
miles hence before noon, and I fear you may not see 
me again for a day or so, though I much wish to 
come, and, indeed, am longing to play the host to 
you myself, though you are really in better quarters 
here. And, as I told you before, Mrs Caldwell can be 
a better physician to you than a rough schoolfellow.” 

“T am sure I do not know how I shall ever be 
able to thank either of you enough. I know I never 
shall forget your kindnesses.” And in a few minutes 
he was on the sofa, and exclaiming in ecstasy, “ What 
a perfect scene!” 

The kind housekeeper had thrown open the win- 
dow, and the summer sun was lighting up, almost 
with unusual splendour, the vale of Gowrie. It was 
really a narrow valley, but of so mountainous a char- 
acter that it seemed smaller than it really was. The 


grassy undulations were broken here and there by 
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interruptions of granite rock, which assumed many 
varied and picturesque forms, wherever the herbage 
allowed of its interference. The higher ranges of the 
hill, which were, of course, those most within ken 
of his own view, were embellished with a few groups 
of very tall Scotch firs, or occasionally a stunted oak ; 
but in no instance was the summit dwarfed by 
continuous wood—and, indeed, all the crowning ele- 
vations showed out free and wild, and tempted the 
wanderer on, in search of the unknown beyond. 

Had he stood with Mrs Caldwell at the window 
itself, he would have seen a far more cultivated 
region,—he would have looked down upon a broad 
terrace, which extended along the whole stretch of 
the mansion. This terrace was separated from a 
still lower garden by a balustrade ornamented with 
stone vases, gay with geraniums and other showy 
flowers ; and stone steps in three different places gave 
access to the garden beneath. The flower-beds were 
well planned, and had a relief from the choice ever- 
greens, dotted about a long irregular lawn, and some- 
what quaintly interspersed with stone figures of gods 
and goddesses, and suchlike personages— somewhat 
coarsely executed, it is true, but mellow with age, 
and giving a great deal of character to the dressed 
ground. But perhaps the most pleasing feature of 
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the whole scene was the mountain brook, the native 
wildness of which did not seem injured though it 
was persuaded to perform many feats not strictly 
consonant with the usual habits of such a stream,—for 
sometimes it was penned back so as to form quiet 
pools, on which rare aquatic birds disported them- 
selves; and sometimes it fell in a uniform cascade 
down a descent of several feet ; and then, again, seemed 
to reassume its usual artlessness, and hurried noisily 
over stony places, and under rocky nooks, where 
ancestral trout revelled in undisturbed enjoyment 
of their domain. Then on both sides of the little 
valley, and indeed for nearly a mile of it, was the 
territory Lord Bacon would have called “the wilder- 
ness’’—not exactly the territory of the gardener or 
of the woodman; where forest-trees grew various, 
large, and free, and seemed all to be as boon nature 
had willed them to grow: and yet really the aspect of 
every glade was the result of a consummate taste, 
which it was the business of the present occupier— 
for it seemed with him a sort of duty due to his ten- 
ancy—to improve without leaving any traces of the 
effort to improve. Upon such a scene, then, the old 
housekeeper looked down; and before she left her 
Station, watched the tall upright form of her master, 
attended by his deer-hound Bruce, as he left the 
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garden - walk and was lost in a shade of ilexes 
beyond. 

“At all events,’ she said sadly, as she turned 
round to the two young men, as one thinking to her- 
self, and yet speaking aloud involuntarily—“at all 
events, it is better for him than the books.” And 
the doctor replied in an off-hand but good-natured 
manner— 

“Ever so much, Mrs Caldwell; and therefore we 
will leave him in his woods this week, whither 
Mr Earne cannot go, and we will just let Mr 
Earne into the long room, where it will do him 
good to improve his mind and to repose his limb. 
So please arrange it if you can for us. Good-bye, 
Earne ; we will have no leave-takings,” and he was 
quickly out of the room and stalking down the 
passage. 

“There goes a kind heart, sir, as ever walked into 
a poor man’s cottage or a rich man’s hall, though he 
is a Scotchman.” 

“T quite agree with you, as far as concerns my 
friend; but I am surprised, Mrs Caldwell, to hear 
you speak so severely about his countrymen in gen- 
eral. I should have thought you would have made 
the best of everybody, as I feel you do of me.” 

“ Ah, sir, it is small blame to me if I try and do 
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my best by you, for I have a nurse’s heart, I believe, 
sir, as the doctor said, and I incline towards suffering. 
And you are Mr Macnab’s friend, and Mr Macnab has 
always a word of sympathy with me, and for me; 
but then, too, you are an English clergyman, and [I 
never heard of one before at Castle Gowrie, or it 
would never have been to me such a woe-begone place 
as it has been, and to the poor castaways, if I may 
say so, in the same ship. And besides, though per- 
haps the doctor would not like me to mention it, I 
see a certain delicacy in your face which seems to 
draw me towards you, and make me wish to do 
you good,—and indeed as if some good would come 
from you to me. And I am sure, in this place, some 
change is needed. Qh, sir, at least I have prayed for 
help, both for myself and my poor master!” and her 
voice faltered as she spoke. 

There was a slight pause. Alfred Earne’s counte- 
nance flushed, and his eye quickened, when he saul 
with solemnity, “If so, the help will come.” 

“T thank you, sir, for the cheering words; but oh, 
I have waited so long !—it seems so long—so dreary !” 

“ Yes; the night seems very long and dreary to the 
watcher, but the dawn must come,—we have never 
known it to fail yet,” and he smiled—it was just 
a smile. 
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Alfred Earne had one excellent gift of nature for 
his office. His voice was not only clear and pene- 
trating, but it was full of sweet notes—it was a 
winning voice, and it was a persuasive voice; and 
apart from his unusual literary attainments, and his 
high tone of life, this voice was perhaps the great 
secret of his success. It arrested attention, and then 
charmed the listener, and its fascination was not lost 


upon Mrs Caldwell :— 


‘* Few words, he said, but easy those and fit ; 
More slow than Hybla drops, and far more sweet.” } 


But suddenly she mistrusted herself and her own 
powers of reticence; and also she took unnecessary 
alarm at what she called his delicacy of face, and 
supposed him to be more out of health than he really 
was. For he had a good constitution, and his strength 
was returning with the pure air, the change of scene, 
and the cessation from parochial labour. She much 
longed for further conversation ; for it was true enough 
there was hardly a living soul on the domain who 
could be said to be any companion for her, or to 
whom she could pour forth her troubles. 

“ But,” she said, “might I say more about it all to- 
morrow? Very likely,” she added with excellent tact— 


1 Dryden, ‘*‘ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
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“very likely we doth should be a little stronger.” And 
Alfred Earne, who saw that she hardly could suppress 
her tears, did not press her to stay. So he observed, 
“That if any one could but make him useful, he 
should be much more easy in his mind, and feel less 
of an intruder than he did now at Castle Gowrie.” 
He asked for his Greek Testament, and a shilling 
volume of Shakespeare’s plays, and begging her to 
send up any stray newspaper, however old, or any 
book, almost of any kind, out of the housekeeper’s 
room, said he should be amply provisioned for an 
afternoon by himself, and with himself. And so 
was left alone for about about a quarter of an hour, 
when she returned with a volume of Blair’s ‘ Sermons;’ 
Black’s ‘ Itinerary of Scotland,’ with a well-thumbed 
page where Castle Gowrie’s history was given (a page, 
by the way, torn out of the writer’s edition of it); an 
advertisement sheet of the ‘Times, a week old; and 
a local paper, edited at the neighbouring town, which 
contained a very personal attack on Surgeon Macnab 
for his peremptory treatment of what he had called 
the gross neglect of the local board, of which Mrs 
Caldwell hoped Earne would take but little heed. 
She also placed in his hands a small parcel, neatly 
wrapped up, with a note underlying the string which 
tied 1t; and about this the good lady seemed to have 
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some curiosity. Mr Macnab’s lad had left it, and 
asked her to give it herself into his hand. This note 
contained a few lines, which he saw it would please 
her if he read aloud; so with a preface, “ What is 


all this ?” he began :— 


“DEAR FRIEND,—Would you kindly accept this 
little treatise of which I am the author. It is a 
subject to which I have devoted much special atten- 
tion; and you could not do me a greater service 
than by just showing it to your friends. It may be, 
it might bring me into more repute.” 

“Please open the parcel, and let us see what is 
inside.” A thin volume was put into his hands, and 
he read the title of it—‘ A Treatise on the Acci- 
dental Disorder of the Ear. By Alex. Macnab, 
Surgeon to the Local Hospital of S 

“Well, sir, leave alone a Scotchman—even Mr 





 eemmamenaned 
. 


Macnab — for having an eye to the main chance, 
any Ways.” 

This was Mrs Caldwell’s comment on the gift she 
left behind her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LONG ROOM IN GOWRIE CASTLE. 


**Me, poor man! my library 
Was dukedom large enough.” 
—Tempest. 


“WELL, sir, now you are up and dressed, and com- 
fortable, I will tell you that I have made up my 
mind to open the door, if it will open after being 
closed so long; and I have had the key rubbed with 
oil. So if you like to venture on your crutches, I will 
make the other venture, and will see you safe in.” 
“Tam ready,” said Earne, “and very confident of 
success. These crutches seem to have been made 
for me as well as for the gouty grandfather of Mr 
Macnab,” and he poised himself successfully on the 
two poles. Mrs Caldwell went to the door with many 
secret misgivings as to her umdertaking, fitted the key, 
turned the lock; and without more ado, the Long Room 
of Gowrie Castle was revealed to the delighted eyes of 
E 
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her patient. It was a long and not very lofty room, 
perfectly lined with books in shelves of cedar, hand- 
somely but not ostentatiously ornamented, and 
occasionally surmounted with busts covered with 
dust, and a few vases of real Wedgewood. Four 
windows, also divided by bookcases, admitted light on 
one side of the apartment, and commanded the same 
view as those of the adjoining bedroom. A few high- 
backed and uncomfortable-looking chairs, one might 
say, invited intruders into the gallery to continue 
standing; and a black table stood at one end, on 
which was a pewter inkstand, destitute of ink. Only 
at the second window was there any indication that 
this library was ever used by anybody. There, indeed, 
there was a smaller bookcase, which stood at right 
angles to the wall, and formed a sort of nook and 
place of shelter in the stretch of the room. Attached 
to this bookcase was a kind of bureau, or desk for 
writing; and a large old-fashioned silver pencil-case 
on the top of it, showed it was sometimes used. The 
books themselves were evidently different from most 
of the others, and were carefully and very hand- 
somely bound. Under the shadow of this bookcase 
was a sort of arm-chair sofa, or chatse longue, which 
seemed, unlike the other furniture, to invite to repose 
and reading; and thither naturally, as a kind nurse, 
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Mrs Caldwell conducted her patient, who was able 
with his critches to get on fairly well. 

“Now, sir,” she said, “that is famous; but not too 
much. You must not stand, nor keep your leg down 
more than just enough to reach the sofa. There, sir, 
give me the crutch, and let me lift your leg. I will 
leave the crutches by your side, but you must not 
really attempt to use them again until my return, in 
an hour and a half or so. A few books are within 
your reach; they are all masters, and came from 
Willinghame Priory. I wish they were safely back 
in their proper shelves, and I dusting them. Shall I 
open the window, sir? it is very fine,”’—-and as she 
did so, the warm air seemed to rush in with a peculiar 
fragrance into the long-pent-up room. 

“Dehghtful! delightful! And now I hope to 
trouble nobody for some time. You will give me 
a good two hours, will you not?” | 

“Very well, sir,’ replied Mrs Caldwell, with a 
smile; and she quietly moved away, and he was 
alone in the Long Room of Gowrie Castle. ° 

Alfred Earne turned towards the bookcase, and 
was much pleased and much surprised. 

The books within his reach seemed chiefly Virgils, 
of different editions. | 


First of all, there were four very heavy-looking 
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quartos, printed at Amsterdam, and bearing the 
name of Petrus Burmannus, and the date MDCCXLVI. 

“Very Dutch and very ponderous, though a hand- 
some edition,’ was Earne’s comment; “too ponderous 
for me to handle or to read. What a lot of learned 
nonsense must be stowed away in those pages, which 
fortunately no one, I should think, has read since 
they were printed at the cost of Westenius! Stop! 
this is far more charming; five volumes 8vo—Henry 
Justin. This I must take down. What a beautiful 
book! interleaved too—prints, vignettes, and inval- 
uable for a collector of coins—a very treasure for 
a book-collector! What! and here is another better 
still, only two volumes, large paper, 8vo, printed in 
Soho Square, Mpccc., by T. Bensley. What a book 
to handle and to read from! Why, this Colonel 
Drinkwater is like the learned old Douglas in Scott's 
‘ Marmion, — 

‘More pleased that in a barbarous age 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 


Than that beneath his rule he held 
The Bishopric of fair Dunkeld.’ 


A fourth; it is wonderful! William Sandy’s Virgil, 
large-paper copy, beautifully illustrated, published 
by Knapton. I never saw a choicer book; and this 
evidently is the one most used—I see the pencil- 
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marks here and there. I will try and reach one 
more,” and with an effort he succeeded. “ Well, this 
is treasure-trove indeed,—the book I have always 
longed to have for mine own, Martyn’s Virgil, a 
quarto, large-paper copy, an original edition! Now 
I am sure of interest. I never saw the book at all 
before, and knew it only by the valued extracts from 
it. Yes, here are the Georgics. I like this rough 
coloured print; there is a reality about it. How 
delicious is the smell of that magnolia! J wonder 
by what art the gardener contrives to keep life in it 
during the winter months !—and the turtle-dove in 
the distance, and the rich autuinn sunlight. Let me 
shut my eyes for a few minutes and think.” 

Alfred Earne shut his eyes, and thought, first of 
all, about old Dr Syntax, and a famous construe 
he himself had made of a passage in the Fourth 
Georgic, of which poor Allan Macnab had made such 
a strange mess; and then the scene changed from 
boyhood to manhood, and the sea-coast, and paro- 
chial duties; and then suddenly he thought Mrs 
Caldwell came and told him very seriously that there 
was really but one cure for his leg, and that was to 
be had in a grotto of the garden; and then, though 
lame, he seemed to walk down-stairs with the old 
lady arm in arm, and she begged him to have no 
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fear. “Why should I be afraid?” he said; and 
presently they were in the dark grotto: then at the 
end of the grotto there was a beautiful chancel 
lighted up with a great profusion of wax tapers, and 
voices were singing in sweetest harmony a hymn 
which begins— 


‘* There is a happy home 
Beyond this land of woe.” 


When it ceased, the figure of Mrs Stainsforth, clad in 
white from head to foot, and with a very pale face, 
walked down the chancel-steps towards him and 
Mrs Caldwell, who herself stood motionless, and the 
figure gave him (so afterwards he always would 
maintain) an oblong and dark box of ointment, and 
she said, “ It will cure—it will cure; but rub it on 
the back of the left hand first;” and as he did so 
he felt a very peculiar soothing sensation on that 
hand, and much calm and peace, and the lights all 
went out, and he was left alone in the Long Chamber 
of Gowrie Castle, and he had been dreaming! Open- 
ing his eyes slowly, he found his hand licked by an 
enormous deer-hound, and the tall figure of a stern 
and very handsome man was gazing down upon him, 
who in a severe voice said—. 

“Pray, sir, to what accident am I indebted for 
this—what shall I call it ?—most strange intrusion ?” 
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Alfred Earne was unflustered, and met his gaze 
very quietly. “The doctor advised me, if possible, 
to move into this room for a change in my seclusion. 
“Mrs Caldwell said that I could injure nothing, nor 
disturb any one here in the forenoon, and she pro- 
mised to help me back into that chamber after two 
hours. The intrusion has been as unintentional as 
my whole visit to Castle Gowrie. I believe, sir, if 
you could help me to that crutch, I could find my way 
to that door without any assistance; and as soon as 
my friend Mr Macnab———’ 

“Oh yes, I recollect all now. Macnab’s friend. I 
fear my manner was over-abrupt. Bruce ought to 
have taught me better—poor dog! It is remarkable, 
but his recent accident seems to make him singularly 
sympathetic with any kindred misfortune. I hope, 
sir, you are in no pain.” 

His face showed to greater advantage as a more 
kindly expression succeeded to his inquiry ; indeed it 
was difficult to look at the beautiful and intelligent 
countenance of Alfred Earne and feel any_ ill-will 
towards the owner. 

“T thank you; my leg gives me no inconvenience 
except in the use of it as a leg. My chief pain now 
is, that I am thought to be an intruder in Castle 


9? 


Gowrie. When Macnab returns 
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“ Not a word more on that subject,” replied Colonel 
Drinkwater ; “ I ought rather to ask your pardon than 
you mine. I wish you could have found this once gay 
place a more agreeable sojourn for a young man. 
I can only atone for my speech by saying that I 
should feel much annoyed by your leaving Castle 
Gowrie until you are perfectly recovered. <A clergy- 
man, I suppose, sir? I never search into the books 
of divinity,’ he added, with a somewhat caustic 
emphasis; “but I daresay there is a great deal that 
is very fine and profitable in them. But I, on the 
contrary, am, or have been, a soldier; and we sol- 
diers are not supposed to have much affinity with 
your profession.” 

“My experience, happily for me,” said the other, 
“young as I am, is very much the other way. I 
have had much assistance from, and alliance with, 
the soldiers.” 

“Indeed!” said the Colonel, who seemed pleased 
and somewhat surprised at his words and at his 
bearing. “I, for my part, used seldom to be thrown 
with the clergy, and confess that I have little confi- 
dence in their work. But ”—-seeing a certain kindle 
of light in Alfred Earne’s eyes, as of a man prepar- 
ing for an argument on a subject of deep interest— 


“we will not discuss our respective merits or de- 
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merits at present. I have thrown off the world, 
whether priestly or unpriestly, and at least am inde- 
pendent in my solitude.” 

“Sir, in my creed no one is really independent 
of his family or his neighbours, his country or his 
duties. We cannot renounce such ties at will, any 
more than a common soldier can leave his ranks 
whenever it pleases him.” 

“Well, then,’ replied the Colonel, with a little 
irony, “I suppose I have been cashiered—for here I 
am, useless and alone; but I beg you will not tres- 
pass further on the privacy of my position. What 
really does surprise me, even more than to see you 
here, is to see you occupied, not with a yellow novel 
from the railway station, but with the books I myself 
delight in.” 

“T hope, sir, you do not claim a monopoly of what 
is beautiful in any age. I am thankful for my 
powers of humble appreciation, and of this oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the favourite portion of the work 
of a favourite author.” 

“ There certainly, then, is one link between us—for 
Virgil, sir, is mine: hke Dante, I call him ‘ Maestro 
mio, and take him for my guide. Out of doors I 
occupy myself—I ought not to say, amuse myself— 


with landscape-gardening, and was so engaged this 
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morning; and thus far, my housekeeper was right, 
and I was not likely to be at home, as I was at work 
out of doors. I was haunted by a passage which I 
used to repeat by heart in my school-days, and, miss- 
ing a particular expression, I came to verify it from 
the same book which you have been holding in your 
hand. Yes, yes,’—forgetting, as he spoke, much of 
his former gloom as he examined it,—“ of course it is 
‘clivosi ——‘ clivosi ;’ for you must know that ours, sir, 
is a hungry soil :— 


‘Nam jejuna quidem clivosi glarea ruris 
Vix humiles apibus casias rorenique ministrat.’ 


Of course we cannot boast of the cassia. But 
Martyn does not allow that Virgil speaks in this 
place of the Greek xacva, mentioned by Theophrastus 
as coming with other aromatic plants from Arabia.” 

“ Myrrh, aloes, and cassia,” inserted Earne. 

“Yes, sir, exactly—quite apt; but Martyn, I was 
saying, considers it rather some common herb of 
Italy, as mentioned amongst the ingredients of the 
nosegay made up by the rustic Alexis in the Second 
Eclogue (ii. 49).” 

Earne again interrupted—“ And also— 


‘Ramea costis 
Subjiciunt fragmenta, thymum, casiasque recentes.’”’ 


“Very good, sir—very apt. I had no idea that 
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young men of your standing, let alone the clergy, 
really knew their Virgil, except as a book to con- 
strue. But I was saying, that if we have not the 
‘casias, we certainly have the ‘rorem.’ For I do not 
hold that this ‘ros’ is rosemary—the ‘ rosmarinum.’ 
No: I hold rather with the accuracy as well as the 


admirable music of John Dryden’s translation— 


‘The coarse lean gravel on the mountain-sides 
Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides.’ 


Our dew is, however, abundant—indeed, so with us 
is the honey, which has the perfume of the Nar- 
bonne honey. Indeed some of the hills here rather 


remind me of the country near Narbonne,—and 





Narbonne is a very interesting place, from its past 
history, and the relics of it. Were you ever there, 
sir?” 

“No,” replied Alfred Earne. “I have travelled 
very little.” 

“Well, sir, if you have the opportunity of a few 
weeks vacation, and can enjoy quiet communion 
with the natural world, and turn aside from the rush 
of tourists with anything like my sensitiveness of a 
vulgar, unthinking crowd, I could recommend that 
ancient city to you for a few weeks’ sojourn and 


retirement; and, by the way, if you are fond of 
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architecture, as you clergy sometimes are, or pretend 
to be, there is at Narbonne a cathedral, or rather, the 
fragment of a cathedral, of singular grace and beauty.” 
Then, with a sudden and deep sigh, he stopped, and 
said: “I live, sir, such a hermit life amongst these 
hills, that sometimes my thoughts go a-straying; and 
I forget that I am interrupting your studies. Pray 
believe, sir, that this old library is very much at 
your service; and never think that you are disturb- 
ing me if you find me searching out a book, or even 
reading it in a corner. My course and your course, 
sir, must run very different ways,—at least I can- 
not, for your own sake, hope that it can ever resemble 
mine; but as a scholar, you are welcome to the use 
of the books. Who in the republic of letters has 
any right to withhold access to knowledge, to one 
who really seeks for learning? So, sir, you are 
welcome to come and sip freely :-— 
‘Apis matinee 
More modoque.’ 

Range where you will, and taste, and if you can, 
bee-like, extract the sweet, and leave the bitter. I 
have lost the art myself, though it is true I spend 
my time between my garden and these books; other- 
wise I think I should go distracted. Excuse me, sir ; 
I sometimes speak my thoughts aloud, because I am 
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so unused to society now. So far, I must ask you, 
in return for any advantages you may have received 
from your enforced residence amongst us, to forget 
as far as possible both such speeches and the speak- 
er;’ and with a somewhat haughty step, he strode 
out of the room. 

Alfred Earne put very carefully back the first 
volume of Martyn’s Virgil, bound in green morocco. 
This unexpected interview had given him much to 
think about. “Men, not books, ought perhaps to be 
my chief study. And mine host is no common 
character. With such refined pursuits, such an 
excellent position in England, and with all the train- 
ing and bearings of a soldier, what can have pushed 
this man, with all his advantages, aside in the 
creat race of life? Would that some opportunity 
were given to me to win him back to his friends, his 


}?? 


country, and his God!” And his meditations on this 
delicate subject lasted until Mrs Caldwell brought 
him his mid-day meal, fitted to tempt the appetite of 
a more jaded patient, and which she insisted on his 


consuming in the Long Room of Castle Gowrie. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


NEWS FROM N- 


‘This letter is a good deal grave, and, like other grave things, dull; but I won't 
ask pardon.”—Lapy M. WortLey Montacu, 


A Letter from the Rev. H. Raybrook to the Kev. 


Alfred Earne, written about this tume. 


“How could you, my dear Alfred, be so rash? And 
yet, when I come to think of it, you have not been 
rash at all, only unfortunate. Well, then, how came 
you to be so unfortunate ? and yet unfortunate is the 
wrong word, for the extrication from the difficulty 
of the moment seems to me simply marvellous. And 
therefore, thinking it over, I hesitate to pronounce 
any opinion of any sort upon the event, except the 
criticism of my friend Dominie Sampson, wiser in his 
simplicity than most real characters in history, and 


repeat his favourite ejaculation—Prodigious! Pro- 
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digious! Prodigious! But mind, you have no excuse 
for not writing—not even paucity of incident; for I 
hold that the best letter-writers had really very little 
to write about, and I hope that some day you will be 
classified among the very best. The parochial news 
is really as nearly na as possible: nothing going on 
but will keep very well till your return, which need 
not be hurried; for Theodore Smith is touched by 
your accident, which, of course, I have made the most 
of, and he promises to stay on ad infinitum—and, of 
course, I do not want you at all. You see your 
absence at this moment is most convenient, because 
it enables me to vent my thoughts upon paper, and 
to perpetuate a great deal which otherwise would be 
a prey to dull forgetfulness; so there is still a sense 
in which at this moment you are most useful to your 
rector. 

“Now for the extra-parochial news, for I hardly 
consider Mrs Stainsforth and that adopted daughter 
of hers as strictly parochial. I can, I am sorry to 
say, see no improvement in the health of either, and 


there seems no certainty about their plans. Some- 





times I call late in the evening for a cup of coffee 
which, by the way, is excellent in that house; and 
we have a very short reading of some proverbs, or 
well-chosen selections from the best French authors 
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—a great and a rare treat, and one which IJ value 
highly. They both are admirable readers. I know, 
however, that this is not the reason why my visits 
are encouraged, as they certainly are. No; that 
woman has something on her mind which she is anx- 
ious to impart to me, though she cannot quite make 
up her mind how and when to do it. But I am 
patient, and await the opportunity, well prepared. 
They’ were much concerned about your accident,— 
though Mrs 8. has many parallel cases at her fingers’- 
ends, which she quoted for the edification of both 
her hearers—for both seem equally interested in what 
she has to say—and I myself, in the course of the 
day, picked up a few other like cases; and I can 
assure you, when we compared notes, we together 
made up a pretty strange chapter of accidents—but, 
I will add for your consolation, of recoveries also. 
Farewell, then, my dear Alfred, and God keep you. 
I shall conclude with a passage from Madame de 
Sevigne’s Letters, which seems to me to express my 
own feelings with a very felicitous exactness: ‘Vous 
ne sauriez Jamais trop me parler sur tout ce que vous 
touche, se sont mes véritables interéts.’ I believe 
this is correct, but do not feel very sure-—Ever yours 
affectionately, H. RB.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


MRS STAINSFORTH’S LEGACY. 


Pat. Do you note 
How much her grace is altered on the sudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? how pale she looks, 
And of an earthy cold?) Mark you her eyes!” 
—King Henry VIIT., Act iv. sc. 2. 


Our attention, and our grave attention, must now be 
turned southwards, and to a house in Mr Raybrook’s 
parish. Not a bad house for a hired house in a row 
by the seaside. Indeed it 1s the best in the snort 
esplanade, and it is not badly furnished. The draw- 
ing-room, as usual in such houses, is up-stairs, and 
commands a view of the sea, somewhat tossed and 
discomfited under the influence of rain and wind, not 
common at this time of year. There is a fire burn- 
ing in the grate, cheerfully enough, though one hardly 
expects such a companion in August. But it is not 
only because of the damp weather, but rather because 
F 
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of the two ladies who occupy the apartment: one is 
‘ evidently much out of health. She is advanced in 
years, and is very carefully attired in the dress which 
becomes age. Her face is pale and emaciated, but 
her profile is still refined and beautiful, and her 
whole countenance is lighted up by her lustrous 
dark eyes, Is it not Waller who tells us that 


‘The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time hath made” ? 


And so it seemed to be with Mrs Stainsforth. 

Her companion is altogether of another type, 
though she too is tall, and has dark eyes and regular 
features. But the dark eyes are of hazel-brown, and 
her hair of rare chestnut tinge; and if you watch 
her, she is less vivacious in her manner. She has a 
resigned look, and does not seem, as her elderly friend 
is, eagerly on the watch. Their conversation, re- 
newed and dropped at uncertain intervals, is carried 
on sometimes in French, sometimes in English, accord- 
ing to the subject-matter of their talk. There is 
just that restraint upon their language that they seem 
sometimes to pick their expressions to avoid a jar 
upon the well-read feelings of each other. It ran 
somewhat in this fashion, the elder breaking a silence 
which had lasted a few minutes— 

“Of course, my dear, you are aware that I have 
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asked good Mr Raybrook to come and see me about 
noon ?” 

“Oui, chére maman, and he is sure to be punctual. 
Do you wish me to leave you alone?” 

“Yes, ma chére Marie, I think it would.be better.” 

“You do not feel quite so well to-day, maman; I 
am sure of it. Shall I ask Dr Black to come and 
pay you a visit—une trés petite visite ? ” 

“No, Marie, not for my sake; I do not feel that 
he can do me much more good. But now, my child, 
let us have a few words before he comes. This is 
not a time for delays, nor for unplain speech. I 
know what you have been to me; you know what 
I have endeavoured to be to you.” 

“No mother could have done more,” interrupted 
Marie, and knelt down beside her arm-chair; “ few 
mothers would have done as much; and now-——” 

“We seem likely to separate; but life is uncer- 
tain, both for its unexpected duration and for its 
unforeseen and sudden endings. Still, let us set the 
house in order—a very small one now. I had no 
right to educate you as I have done, and to accustom 
you to so much of the luxury of civilisation, without 
giving you some independence; and all that I have 
a right to dispose of, independent of my late hus- 
band’s wishes, I have by will assigned to you. It 
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may sound a large sum to your ears, but really here 
in England I fear it may yet prove but a narrow 
income; but still it is independence, and 10,000 
francs will give you the position of being able to 
choose, to a certain extent at least, your mode of life. 
Nevertheless it is true, and we must face the difficulty, 
that from an earthly point of view you are almost 
wholly unprotected, so young” (and looking at her 
with a most fond admiration), “so beautiful. But 
then, and in my present circumstances the under- 
standing becomes less obtuse on these points, you 
are very good, and the angels of the heavenly 
Father watch over and guard an innocence like 
yours. No,” she said, raising her eyes in devotion, 
“T will believe, and you must believe, that in your 
present pathway you are well guided, well protected. 
T am sorry to add any condition tou my legacy, but 
it is left so that for the next five years you cannot 
touch the capital; and this kind clergyman, a true 
friend raised up for me in my difficulty, has con- 
sented to act as your trustee. And now I must 
speak more plainly, and ask—you will tell me, 
mignon, will you not ?—does not his friend and 
curate love you?” 

The girl grew more than crimson, and her large 


eyes filling with tears, simply nodded her assent. 
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“Have you refused him?” 

The tears rolled slowly down her cheeks, and 
again she bowed her head. 

“You had a good and strong reason ?” 

And Marie gasped out—“ Yes.” 

“Then for the present one course only seems to 
remain, and I thank God that it is open to us. That 
wood Mrs Howard has already opened that house of 
charity in this town, and devotes herself to the work. 
Of course at first it will be a small work—it must 
grow; but there are built, adjoining to her own 
apartments, a small cheerful suite of rooms, intended, 
if the work thrives, for her assistant. It would be 
a help to a work of charity if for the present you 
could rent those rooms, and, under the motherly care 
of such a lady, it would be an advantage to yourself ; 
and to her also, your tender syinpathy, as [ can well 
bear witness, would be no small gain. I have 
already hinted at the possibility to Mr Raybrook ; 
and if you thought you could adapt yourself to this, 
perhaps my last scheme for your welfare, I would 
finish the arrangement of it when he comes. My 
very dear child, will you say yes? I hardly dare ask 
you if you have formed any other plan—have you ?” 

“ None, mother—none,” sobbed Marie. ‘ Who else 
has ever cared for me? who else will care for me 
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hereafter as you have done for me, the friendless 
one?” 

“ Hush, my dear; dost thou not perceive how God 
raises up for us friends in this land of strangers ? 
Trust on, and have patience still; all will yet go well. 
But let not Mr Raybrook find you in these tears; be- 
sides, as I said this morning, I must be with him alone.” 

“Only one question more, my only mother, Is 
anything more known? Did the London police do 
any better than the French ?” 

“ No, dearest, I cannot say that they did: it would 
be unavailing to tell you more. All hope does not 
vanish, but there is scarcely left one spark. But 
that one shall be cherished after my death. You 
will have faith in Mr Raybrook, will you not ? 
And then, whatever happens, all will perhaps go as 
well as matters can go in this world, the uncertain, 
the changeable, but not without hope to those who, 
like those ship-tossed sailors in the Bible, first cast 
out their anchors and then wish for day. Hark! 
I hear the ring of the door-bell. Give me the key of 
the chest of drawers up-stairs. When Mr Raybrook 
comes up, go you to the church service, and pray for 
a happy issue of your own troubles, and of mine.” 

The young woman kissed her silently and fled. 
She did not leave the house, but gave vent to her 
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tears and the prayers of her heart in her own room. 
And thus the old lady prepared herself for an inter- 
view which she had dreaded long, but now hurried 
on apace. Her wan, pale face was suffused with a 
flush of red as Mr Raybrook entered the room; but 
the tint passed away almost directly, or rather was 
reduced to a small bright spot of red on either cheek, 
which rather enhanced than diminished the general 
look of whiteness and exhaustion. 

“TI am afraid,” said the clergyman, “that I do 
not find you any stronger.” 

“No,” she said, “weaker and weaker, and there- 
fore there must be no delay. But this moment, the 
question is not about me, but about her—this poor 
young child, whom I must leave behind me. She is 
not any relation of mine own, but I have brought 
her up as my own daughter. Her history is un- 
known. I have spent much, and, I must say for 
myself, most unselfishly; for how could J have 
parted from her? But I spared neither time nor 
money in order to find out and to restore her to her 
relations. Every effort on either side of the Channel 
has been met by disappointment, and now I must 
leave her alone; I trust not whcelly so, for, with 
your sanction, I have arranged with Mrs Howard 


that she should rent the apartments contiguous to 
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your new house of charity, where also she will have 
the benefit of your guidance and protection. I leave 
her enough for her maintenance in that position. If 
she does not marry, she will make herself of use—and 
the useful are the happiest ; and perhaps the increase of 
her deafness, which greatly depresses her at, times, will 
render this the kind of life the most suitable for her. 
But oh,” she burst out suddenly, in all the oratory of 
erief and with much emotion,—“ but oh, sir, remember 
that she is alone, alone, so young, so accomplished, so 
beautiful !—alone in this, to her, strange land ; and be- 
yond three persons, there is none who can have any in- 
terest in her—yourself, Mr Earne, and Mrs Howard.” 

Here Mr Raybrook tried to interrupt her with sooth- 
ing words and reassuring, but she begged him to be silent, 
lest her strength should fail before she could finish. 

“T have a few words more; but let me ask you to 
ring the bell.” 

He rang it, and her servant, a dark-eyed, active, 
but not very youthful-looking brunette, evidently 
from the south of France, answered rapidly to its 
appeal, and glancing at her mistress, before she could 
give her orders, administered to her a small glass of 
a cordial medicine which had been placed in a corner 
of the apartment, and said, “ Madame a sonné.” 


“Qui, Annette ; apporte moi vite la boite noire, qui 
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est cachée dans le grand coffre, et fais que mademoi- 
selle ne te vois pas.” 

“Will you take charge of this box, which is not 
to be given to Miss Boileau until there is some 
urgent question of her identity, when it is to be 
opened in the presence of witnesses? Be assured 
that by: itself it is nothing, less than nothing, but 
it is all I have to show. If she were to know the 
contents it would only perplex her, or excite the 
imagination with hopes which could. not be fulfilled.” 

“Jt shall be kept faithfully, as long as. I myself 
can keep it,” said Raybrook, solemnly. There was 
then a pause. ‘The rain came down in sheets against 
the window-panes; the fire burnt up briskly, and 
threw a light on the striking thin face and the large 
eyes, waiting in expectation. It was a pause, but it 
was a very short one, for with light rapid step the 
maid returned, and placed across her knees a black 
oblong box, about a foot and a half long, and about 
six inches deep. Ii was evident it was not very Leavy. 

“ Merci, Annette, c’est ca; va, mon enfant.” Again 
they were alone. 

“Take it, please, my dear sir. There is no key, but 
though locked, the lock 1s nothing; it will easily be 
opened, ifi—if it is ever wanted,’—she sighed; she 
tried to smile, and fainted away. 
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Mr Raybrook’s hand was on the bell immediately ; 
and almost as it rang, Annette reappeared. 

“ Madame s'est évanouie; mais ce n’est pas encore 
la fin. C’est mieux que monsieur sen alle, parce 
que ”—and she looked intelligently at the box— 
“mademoiselle sera ici tout de suite.” 

“Vous avez raison, Annette; adieu,’—and as he 
reached the hall, he heard Annette calling, and the 
quick rush down-stairs of Marie Boileau in reply. 

He hurried to the rectory with the mysterious box 
under his arm, vainly endeavouring to shelter it with 
his umbrella against the driving rain. | 

That evening, as the town policeman was taking a 
glass of something comfortable with his wife, after 
the fatigues of the wet day, and communicating a few 
notes of his dreary experience of the weather, he 
observed, among other less interesting comments— 
“ And there was the rector, as usual, making himself 
wretched, when he might be easy in his arm-chair at 
home, over a coal-fire ; and what do you think he had 
under his arm ?——why, a fiddle-case or something like.” 

“Couldn’t be a fiddle-case,” replied the wife. 
“What can he want with a fiddle-case? he don’t 
play the fiddle.” 

“Well, it was a summut of the kind, isaeheares 
and they dropped the exhausted subject. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


TWO LETTERS AND TWO VISITORS. 


‘‘Nothing to what I could say, if I chose.” 
—Alice in Wonderland. 


Another Letter from the Rev. Henry Raybrook, D.D., 
to the Rev. Alfred Earne. 


“JT REALLY do not know who is to blame in the 
matter, Riggs the clerk, or Theodore Smith the 
deputy-curate, but this was the misadventure. l- 
formation reached the latter that a certain ecclesi- 
astical ceremony was to take place at 11 A.M. vester- 
day, and he walked to the cemetery, nearly two miles, 
and waited about there for some time at the appointed 
hour; he saw no one. At length it occurred to him to 
go to the sextoness, and inquire when the funeral 
was expected. She replied, she did not think that 
any interment was to take place that day, and that 
her husband had in consequence gone into the town 
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conclusions even from facts which are based on the 
“best authority.” 
The answer to this letter ran thus :— 


‘¢CasTLE GOWRIE. 


“My pear Recror,—I much grieve for our two 
friends, and try and cling to the hope that a life so 
valuable to an adopted child may yet be spared a 
little longer. I will write again at greater length in 
a few days. I shall feel sure, meantime, that you will 
keep me well informed as to any important change. 

“T can send an excellent report of myself, though 
Macnab will not allow me to make use of the 
rebellious limb. I shall have much to tell you when 
I am set free—much that one does not fancy to 
commit to paper. I have again seen my host, and 
am more than ever interested in his character; and 
my desire—shall I say my hope ?—of being of some 
use and comfort to him, is increased. I cannot regret 
my accident, which brought me in contact with such 
a person, and’ in such a place, which will always be 
indelibly impressed on my memory, and, as I trust, 
not disagreeably so. At the same time, I cannot bear 
to think that you are overburdened with any fresh 
anxieties, and long to share them with you. Still I 
trust to be the more useful on my return, for my 
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general health is much improved by this invigorating 
air. I am interrupted by good Mrs Caldwell, and 
wish to save the post, so I conclude.—Yours affection- 
ately, &c., A. E. 

“ P.S—Our weather has been and continues de- 


licious.” 


And here again, in this letter, we may reasonably 
suspect that the writer of it does not trust his corre- 
spondent with many details which he might have 
liked to have known, though he holds out a prospect 
of telling some of them by word of mouth. He talks 
in this letter of being interrupted, and of not having 
time to write more. But he does not so much as hint 
at the fact, that by the same post he sent another 
letter to a young lady living in the same town as Mr 
Ray brook—a letter which he wrote over more than 
once, and which therefore was most carefully con- 
sidered, and most carefully worded. Now Mr Alfred 
Earne was a most excellent young man, and I am 
myself driven to the conclusion that there are some 
things which are written, even by excellent young 
men, to young persons in Miss Boileaw’s position, 
which it is not desirable should be known to the rest 
of the world, and must be suppressed when writing 
even to the male friends whom we most love and 
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respect, and which certainly no readers of this tale 
would desire to see brought crudely under their 
notice, but are well content to believe that it is best 
to guess only generally at the nature of them; and 
perhaps, after all, they are more interesting to the 
two correspondents than to any other persons in the 
world. 

One fine morning before this last letter was written, 
when Alfred Earne had finished his breakfast, which 
was now regularly served in the Long Room of Castle 
Gowrie, his friend Allan Macnab came with cheerful 
step, and taking along with him a stiff-backed chair 
from its ordinary place of repose, placed himself on 
it close to the little sofa on which his patient was 
reposing, and then outfolded his budget, in which the 
word “just” occurred frequently. He was in high 
spirits. It appears that he had arrived at the Castle 
some time before, and that the butler, in a tone of 
voice that was almost confidential, had informed him 
that the Colonel would be very glad to speak with 
him; and accordingly he followed that grand gentle- 
man into the breakfast-room. To his great surprise, 
the Colonel began by asking him after his friend’s 
health, and said that perhaps he had failed in exer- 
cising a proper hospitality towards him, but that he 
hoped that under the care of Mrs Caldwell, whom 
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he had always known to be a first-rate nurse, not 
much had gone amiss. 

“T assured him,” said the surgeon, “that I knew 
that nothing could have been more attentive than 
his housekeeper, and he believed that she herself had 
found no very troublesome patient.” 

“So I believe,’ answered the master of the Castle. 
‘IT have heard that she has taken a vast liking to the 
young man.’ 

“T assure you,” said Macnab to his listener, “I 
almost thought he was going to smile; but he didn’t. 
And he continued— | 

“« Perhaps you may have heard that I myself had 
an accidental interview with the young man; and 
allow me to say that I myself was much pleased both 
with his manner and his conversation. (The Laird 
can be just a little pompous and condescending when 
he pleases.) ‘He seems to me to have had a higher 
style of education given to him than generally falls 
to the lot of the young clergy of the present day. 
I say this from what I hear—TI myself, you know, 
have very little intercourse with any of them ;—-and 
certainly he has profited by what he has learnt. I 
should be sorry if, when he recovers from his acci- 
dent, he should look back upon the days spent at 
Castle Gowrie as a time of mere irksomeness and 
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restraint ; and I was thinking that he might be bet- 
ter entertained, and indeed improved in health, if he 
could be more out in the air without the fatigue of 
_ walking on his crutches.’ 

“<«Precisely, my dear sir—what would be more 
desirable 2? But I hardly see my way at present to 
remedy.’ 

“<Well, sir, it has occurred to me this morning 
that I have seen in the coach-house here an old 
bath-chair, in which he might be pushed about the 
gardens and shrubberies; and I daresay Huggins, if 
he is here, would be glad to undertake the service, 
for I suspect the Grouse is not very lively, nor 
much frequented by travellers. But then, again, I 
heard, poor fellow, that his wife was dangerously ull. 
Is she better, Mr Macnab ?’ 

“« Ves,” I replied; ‘she is recovering fast—doing 
very well, in short; and I know Huggins is here, for 
I spoke to him as I drove up to the stables.’ 

“<«WVery well, then. I think there will be no diffi- 
culty. You can arrange as you please, only taking 
care to avoid my beat for the morning up the 
Maiden’s Hill. I am a poor companion for those 
who are neither worn down by sorrow nor by age.’ 

“T never make any comments on such remarks, 
but thanked him much for his suggestion, and said 
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that I should act upon it immediately, and was leav- 
ing the room with a bow (the Laird likes all court- 
eous ways), when he called me back, and said, ‘ Please, 
Mr Macnab, to put down the illness of Mrs Huggins 
to my account.’ After all, how thoughtful for other 
people the Laird is !—though he pretends not to be. 
Well, then, I made another bow, saw Huggins, ar- 
ranged about the chair; and here I am.” 

“How kind you all are! and what trouble I 
seem to give to everybody !—even Huggins does not 
escape.” 

“ Well, then,” said his friend, “ just think how use- 
ful you are! You have done the Laird more good 
than I have been able to do during my five years of 
practice; and as for Huggins, I know he wishes for 
an opportunity of speaking to you in private on a 
very delicate matter; and I may tell you in confi- 
dence that Mrs Caldwell thinks that Gowrie Castle 
is a different place since you were carried into it as 
a cripple.” 

Now, what Mr Allan Macnab remarked was not a 
mere doctor’s speech to cheer up, or to keep from 
despondency a lonely patient, but it was strictly 
true. There was a difference in Castle Gowrie. 
People spoke less sullenly, thought more buoyantly, 
walked about less as if in a place that was under a 
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spell. The difference was felt by all, and Mrs Cald- 
well attributed it to the right cause. 

And here, if time permitted, and if the subject 
were suitable to such a tale, one should be much 
tempted to enter upon a little dissertation on the 
subject of ‘Influence,’—that magic power which 
forms an atmosphere about us, whether for good or 
evil, in’ which we needs must walk, and which, 
whether for our detriment or for our advantage, it 
requires some effort to resist; and there is still a 
holiness of life and of example, which diffuses a 
healing virtue even to those who seem to have but 
little immediate intercourse with the unconscious 
dispenser of it. 

But such dissertations belong more properly to 
another sort of writing; and we think that, now we 
have called attention to this subject, we should do 
well, without branching off into the threatened essay, 


to bring this chapter to a close. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A LOST LINCH-PIN. 


‘Iden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in a court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these?” 
—2 Henry V1., Act iv. sc. 10. 


ALLAN insisted on having his friend carried down the 
great stairs, though he assured him it was not neces- 
sary ; and having seen him also safely conveyed down 
the stone steps which led from the vestibule into the 
stately flower-garden, he went off cheerfully on his 
round of visits. ‘“ What an excellent fellow !” thought 
Earne to himself, and almost out aloud ; “so content 
with his round of duties, from which nothing seems 
to cause him to deviate, when he might have enjoyed 
so much a short respite in this lovely garden in con- 
versation with an old schoolfellow, and not availing 
himself of the sham excuse that the schoolfellow was 
also his patient! Surely we of the clergy might 
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often learn much from the doctor’s diligence.” But 
his train of thought was interrupted by Huggins, 
who, touching his hat respectfully, expressed his 
pleasure at seeing him about again. 

“Thanks to your kindness for taking me about,” 
was the reply. “Here I am, thank God, not the 
worse in health, but rather better; and I hear Mrs 
Huggins is much better too. I am so glad.” 

“ Thank ye, sir, she is doing very nicely now.” 

“ And the baby?” 

“Well, not so very bonny,— and won't be, sir, 
until it is christened.” | 

“ Well, and what hinders its baptism ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, this is an outlandish bit of 
country ; and now you have mentioned it, it was just 
what I wanted, if I might be so bold, as to speak to 
you about. You see, sir, if we were all at Willing- 
hame Priory—TI wish we were all there—there would 
be no difficulty, none whatsoever; but up here it is 
all nohow, so to say, and I thought, sir, if you, as an 
English clergyman, would be good enough to baptise 
my child, and then give me a certificate that you 
had done so, I could make it all right when I get 
back—if ever we do get back——with the parson, and 
my mind would be much more at ease about the 
poor thing, for it is none of the strongest, I can 
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assure you, sir, and I know my mother said I was 
just the same, until I was baptised; and if it was not 
asking too much. . .” 

Earne was much touched by the poor fellow’s 
anxiety, and assured him that it would be a pleasure, 
and not a trouble, to officiate at such a ceremony; and 
if the child was really delicate, he could see no objec- 
tion to his doing so on any other grounds, and that 
as he was not likely to run away, he should be ready 
at a few minutes’ notice, if the child was any worse, 
——and so the matter might be left for the present. 
Huggins thanked him heartily, and seemed much 
relieved, and asked him which way at present he was 
to wheel the chair. 

“Qh, I must leave that to you. It seems to me, at 
first we cannot go wrong—it all seems so well worth 
seeing.” 

As they were starting, however, the butler re- 
appeared looking solemn, and with an inquisitive air, 
holding out a silver salver, on which lay a letver— 


evidently a foreign letter—which had been forwarded 





from the post-office at N , but the address was 
clearly written at first in a female hand. The butler 
looked as if no clergyman ought to veceive a foreign 
letter. 


Earne simply thanked him for his trouble; and 
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telling his guide and conductor that he was now 
quite ready to start, and that he hoped he would 
not over-exert himself, for he wished to go slowly 
and to be shown everything, they commenced a 
delicious little pilgrimage. The real pride of the 
gardeners was the houses of glass, in which trea- 
sures from South America and Japan, and other 
flowery realms, found safe homes in well-regulated 
temperatures. Some of these houses were so spacious 
as to admit the access of the chair; and the gardeners, 
glad to be able to show off their favourite specimens, 
came forward and did the honours of them with 
much intelligence. It was a new scene to the lame 
man, and full of interest; but after a while he said 
that there would not be time enough to see the 
flowers and rare plants in the open air; and these 
gave even more enjoyment—all there seemed so 
natural, though this look of free and unrestricted 
nature was really the result of consummate skill 
and care. Something more than the gardener’s art 
was here. At length they reached an elevation, 
where the dressed ground seemed to terminate and a 
wilder region to begin. This little hill was crowned 
with a group of splendid Scotch firs, which had lost 
or been deprived of their lower boughs, but their 
rich red stems bore high upward an umbrageous 
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mass of shade, which made these trees, trees of note 
and fame, and caused them to be compared to the 
best specimens of the stone-pine in Italy. 

As Earne took survey towards the north, over trees, 
choice shrubs, and terraces, Castle Gowrie was look- 
ing its best in the summer light, and a little spot 
of white, beyond what seemed a wood of sycamores, 
betrayed the existence of the Grouse; and the moor, 
now coloured with warm heath, swelled high above 
it. But towards the south the eye rested, and with 
pleasure at the variety, on the more mountainous 
character of the valley, the more broken outline of 
the craggy summits, the single forest-tree, or groups 
of indigenous birch, thinly scattered over the wild, 
under which herds of red deer on one side, rough 
Scotch cattle on the other, were hiding lazily from 
the sun’s rays; whilst the brook, which in the upland 
might be termed a torrent, divided the two parks, 
as they were called, one from the other, the stream 
being generally sufficiently strong to prevent the 
creatures from trespassing on each other’s territory. 

It was a somewhat toilsome ascent for poor Hug- 
gins, but he insisted on showing off the view. 

“ Now do rest awhile,” said Mr Earne. 

“Well, sir, if you didn’t mind being left a few 
minutes. I see the pony I had turned out in the 
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cow-park a few days ago close up at the gate, and 
I should like to know whether his lameness is 
passing away.” 

“Do so; I want a few minutes by myself to read 
this letter,” and he pulled it out and began to read 
it. These were the contents :— 


A letter from Miss Isabella de Lancy to the Rev. Alfred 
Earne, addressed to the post office of N———, with 


a dvrection that ut should be forwarded. 


“ My DEAR Sir,—Any person who is a just object 
of compassion, needs no excuse to write to you, 
always tender to the weak, and prompt and bold 
to fight their battles. But I think your aid was 
never asked on behalf of one more piteously situated. 
I do not know with how much of my history you are 
acquainted, but probably with almost as much of it 
as I know myself. 

“ You have heard, doubtless, that I am a friendless 
girl, just eighteen years of age, apparently an orphan ; 
but I was brought up at a school at Boulogne, where 
my expenses were paid regularly by some English 
agents at Paris (Messrs Ferret, Harpagon, & Co.), 
and which I never left during the time of my 
tutelage. After that, I was told that my fortune was 
in my own hands. But in order that I might never 
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be destitute, the same agents would pay me forty 
English pounds a-year in quarterly instalments. I 
passed out of the pension with very creditable testi- 
monials as to efficiency in teaching such accomplish- 
ments as I had been taught myself, and, as you are 
aware, was selected as teacher of the French language 
in good Mr Raybrook’s school for the middle class, 
in which you also, dear sir, took such an active and 
welcome interest. Indeed I shall never forget the 
kindness, courtesy, and religious instruction which I 
received at the hands of both during my residence 
at N———. But it was with Mr Raybrook’s approval, 
as you know, that I left to seek a situation at a 
French pension as a teacher of English, for which he 
considered me well adapted. I left for Paris, sought 
out my agents, who received me somewhat coldly, 
cautioned me against being over-inquisitive about the 
sources of my income, and pointed to an advertise- 
ment for a teacher of English at a middle-class school 
in the provinces, which they thought might exactly 
suit me (it was at the capital of the department of 
Creuse, Guéret); and thinking that my quarter's 
payment would soon be spent if I continued at Paris, 
I resolved to follow their indication. I threw myself 
into a correspondence with Les demoiselles Maigre- 
chére at Guéret, and agreed for board and lodging, and 
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a salary of 500 francs, to be paid quarterly. I tra- 
velled by train to Poitiers, and then by diligence, 
a weary journey of a discomfort which seemed inter- 
minable. But the pension which I found at the 
end of it was only of the same character. I am ill 
fed, 111 housed, and unkindly treated. But how can 
IT escape? At present I have no money—all my cash 
was spent upon my journey; and if I spend my next 
remittance on a return journey, without a character, 
a homeless girl in France, what can I do? what shall 
I do? If I could appeal to the mayor, he would 
probably decide against me, for his daughter is at 
the school, and treated by the Maigrechéres with ser- 
vile deference and attention. Besides, to add to my 
present misery, I am watched—-yes, actually watched 
—by the police. One man positively was in my room 
the other day searching my drawer, as if I had been a 
thief, and evidently discovered the small case which 
contains the only jewel I possess, a pin set with 
diamonds, and I found it on the pincushion when 
I returned home. The indignity is intolerable. I 
boldly taxed the man with his conduct as he left 
the house. He shrugged his shoulders and raised 
his hat, and passed me by without any denial. I 
cannot tell you besides of other treatment. I should 
not venture to send this letter to the post. The 
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Maigrechéres would not scruple to open it, or to 
destroy it if I said anything against them. I write, 
and carry what I have written, to the office secretly. 
Oh, good, kind sir, could nobody come and rescue me, 
or at least contrive some means for me to get back 
to England, where I was at least treated with respect ? 
I must again adjure you not to leave me as I am, 
and where I am. I implore succour.—Yours most 
gratefully, most deplorably, 
“TSABELLA DE LANCcyY.” 


Earne read this letter twice, whilst his companion 
had a good look at the pony, farther off than it 
was supposed to be. He thought there might be 
some exagecration in it; but altogether, it had a ring 
of truth, which distressed him grievously. Poor 
thing! so wholly unprotected! And what could he 
do? Even if he were well and strong, and with 
money at his command, how could he go and play 
the knight-errant to a young girl of very striking 
appearance, in the heart of France, and bring her 
back to the parish in England where he was curate ? 
A thousand objections sprang up at once against so 
Quixotic a scheme. Well, at all events, he would 
send it to the rector, and take counsel with him; 
but even the rector, he knew, was always somewhat 
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severe on this particular young lady, and was very 
glad to be rid of her. He also thought he would 
write a few lines in English, a tongue little under- 
stood at Guéret, on a post-card, and assure her that 
if she would be patient, something, he hoped, might 
be arranged so as to get her free from her present 
incarceration and the malice of Les demoiselles Mai- 
grechéres. As this was all which he could possibly 
do at this moment, he tried to shake off the subject, 
at least till he could reach pen and paper, and felt 
relieved when Huggins, hotter than ever from his 
expedition after the pony, asked whether his Rever- 
ence had been out long enough. 

Earne saw that a meal-time was drawing near— 
and though he himself gladly would have prolonged 
his excursion, said, that he believed that he had best 
go back; and they started down the little steep on 
which the fir-trees stood, he steering the vehicle, and 
Huggins pushing, or rather holding back behind the 
chair, for the incline was rather perilous; and 
whether it was owing to a great root of a tree 
which usurped an undue share of the steep path, or 
whether it was simply owing to the uncared-for con- 
dition of the long-unused chair, but, for some reason 
or another, before they reached the more level road, 
one of the wheels deliberately separated itself from 
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the rest of the conveyance, and rolled down to the 
brook, where, fortunately, its course was arrested by 
the spread of a variegated holly. Huggins, by an 
effort, prevented any more serious issue to the dis- 
comfiture than the necessity of leaving the lame man 
on a sloping bank above the stream, whilst he went 
in search of the man who generally repaired the 
broken carts and barrows on the property, until more 
substantial aid was needed. In this case it was 
simply a question of an iron pin to secure the wheel, 
and the delay, he said, would not be more than half 
an hour. 

Barring the trouble given to others, Earne had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with his position, nor for the 
accident that occasioned it. The weather was deli- 
clous, and the water went past with that swift 
purling noise which acts as a sort of sedative to 
the troubled thought. Now I do not think that our 
friend had much real anxiety except on two subjects, 
and both these were connected with two very young 
ladies. But he tried to divert his mind from the 
letter just received, because for the present only one 
course was plain before him. And as regards the 
other—well, he was full of hope, and his imagination 
easily overcame difficulties; and even amongst the 
difficulties one fact always came prominently before 
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his mind. She had no personal objection—yes, she 
certainly liked him; and then the dreaminess of that 
sunny day, and of that romantic garden, all helped 
him to weave those beautiful cobwebs which are 
only woven at one time of our life; and then, what 
matters that they are gossamer, if they sparkle, and 
are strong enough to catch the affections ? 

Again, his dream—this time a waking dream—was 
disturbed by the sudden appearance at his side of 
the Colonel’s military form ; and his first words were, 
“ How is this ?—-what has happened?  [ trust, sir, 
you are not again injured? Yes—-I see; and they 
have gone to find a new linch-pin, when half the 
trouble taken this morning would have prevented 
the accident.” His guest hastened to assure him 
that he himself had not suffered the least; rather he 
had been in great enjoyment of a delightful quarter 
of an hour listening to three of the most charming 
sounds in creation—a rushing brook, a piping black- 
bird, and the “sough” of the south wind in the tops 
of the fir-trees. 

“JT am afraid my presence,’ answered Colonel 
Drinkwater, “is more likely to mar than to enhance 
such simple and rational enjoyment. Nevertheless, 
it would be barbarous to leave you alone until your 
conveyance is repaired. At all events, you will not 
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object to a third who is better company, and, at need, 
would be a powerful defender. Here he comes.” 
And Bruce the deer-hound, after sniffing with much 
inquisitiveness at the one-wheeled chair, as if he had 
overheard his master’s intention, lay down by the 
side of Earne, and placed his head between his two 
paws, whilst his master took up a sitting position on 
the other side, availing himself of a piece of mossy 
rock which jutted out through the sward 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE PRIEST. 


‘‘ Then seek this path that I to thee presage, 
. Which after all to heaven shall thee send ; 
Then peaceably thy painefull pilgrimage 
To yonder same Hierusalem doe bend, 
Where is for thee ordained a blessed end.” 
—SPENSER’'S Faery Queen, book i. ¢. X. 8. 1xi. 


“I HOPE, sir, you have not been disappointed with 
these gardens, which have had a great reputation in. 
their day; and still more, I hope—for these have 
been my chief care—that you are pleased with my 
shrubs and pines, some of which have flourished 
beyond my expectation; but perhaps these are not 
in your line. I know, 
‘Non omnes arbusta juvant, humilesque myrice.’ ” 

Earne answered with readiness, and with a smile 
taking up the Colonel’s verse just where he finished, 
replied— 


**Sylvee sunt Consule dignee.” 
—Ecl. 4 (2). 
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He could not have given an answer which was bet- 
ter adapted for his hearer. As we have seen, this 
soldier had been long and unnaturally estranged from 
his former friends, cut off from his old haunts and 
habits of life, and in the midst of his career had 
taken up an isolated position. But such a scheme 
rarely answers, even with the most cultivated and 
highly religious minds; and though this one had 
much self-culture, especially of late years, yet he 
had not that sort of genius which avails itself of 
lonely hours to give birth to original thoughts and 
conceptions—such as afterwards convey instruction, 
help, and cheerfulness to the rest of mankind. His 
youth had been nourished up in the independence of 
an ample fortune. He had known nothing of the 
discipline of a strong religious faith; and though 
early associations or instructions had left an impress 
of a somewhat lofty morality, it was just of that 
kind which leaves a man puzzled and perplexed as 
to the future, and comfortless in the present. His 
mind had already begun to feed upon itself; and a 
morbid craving after something more definite had at 
times begun so to disquiet him, that his servants, 
who were much attached to him, began to watch 
him sometimes with increasing uneasiness; and in- 
deed good Mrs Caldwell had once hinted to Allan 
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Macnab, that in his abrupt changes of purposes and 
involuntary utterances of his thoughts, she was appre- 
hensive of the beginning of some mental disease. 
Allan Macnab had answered her with more command 
of poetry than was his wont——that he could not 
“pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.” Time, 
or some cause for unexpected self-exertion, only 
could do that; and he refused to entertain her sus- 
picion any further. But his patient had two or 
three counteracting antidotes of his own, which 
served to keep the balance of a really good under- 
standing. He had the power and the resolution to 
renew some of the studies of his youth, and by them 
to light up the experience he had had of art and 
beauty in other countries; and such pursuits served 
to soften much a solitude which in a less educated 
man would have become savage. Then, secondly, 
Colonel Drinkwater had a very affectionate disposi- 
tion—a great pleasure in soothing distress or suffer- 
ing; and hence he was enabled to keep about him, 
both without and within the castle, a body of de- 
voted attendants, whom others, in like circumstances, 
would have been unable to hold together for a 
month, and who, almost unknown to himself, were a 
constant interest to his benevolence, and recipients 
of his kindness. There was not a touch of real 
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harshness in their master’s behaviour, whatever bit- 
terness might sometimes lurk in his expressions. 
That bitterness never reached their hearts, except to 
draw from them a sigh of true compassion when he 
had moved out of sight. And thirdly, Colonel Drink- 
a distinct reason for wishing 





water had a purpose 
still to live—a glimmer of a hope still was seen by 
his anxious eyes at the end of a far-extending vista 
of improbabilities; and as long as that twinkle of 
light was left, he made it a duty so far to bear up, 
and, bitter as was at times his suffering, to endure. 
With these resources from within, his mind was less 
likely to give way than Mrs Caldwell might have 
thought; and the undisguised pleasure—apparently 
his only acknowledged pleasure—which he found in 
landscape-gardening, together with the rare power of 
indulging in its mysteries, helped to keep a naturally 
robust frame in health and strength; whilst a very 
furrowed brow, and the deep-set lines about his 
mouth, which never relaxed into a smile, spoke to 
the observer in no indistinct language, that he kept 
company with his grief, until, in the language of 
Shakespeare’s. anguished mother, he found “reason to 
be fond” of it. At least he felt that there was only 
one means of ridding himself of it, and that one was 
becoming day by day more beyond the reach of hope. 
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Society could bring him no comfort; and he was 
conscious that a moody man, always occupied with 
his own source of sorrow, would be a mere encum- 
brance on society. He seemed to have no relations 
who, by one of those lesser miracles of patience, not 
unknown in our days, would endure his gloom, and, 
through a cheerfulness which would not be over- 
whelmed by it, prevail at last, and counteract the worst 
features of its dismalness. Now Alfred Earne’s invol- 
untary arrival and continuance in Gowrie Castle had 
no doubt brought with it a fresher, happier tone of 
thought to all but the most important person in it; 
but if by any unsought opportunities, such as that in 
the long room, or this by the brook’s side, they could 
be brought together, would the friction of ideas help 
to galvanise his sorrow? In the contact, would the 
influence of the elder or of the younger man pre- 
dominate? Was it possible that Mr Raybrook’s 
words should come true, and the young clergyman 
“lead ‘captive’ the difficult and melancholy Colonel” ? 
Now Earne was a modest man, but not a nervous 
one. He gathered himself easily together, and 
brought all his resources to bear on the point imme- 
diately before him; and he waited quietly to see 
where, if at all, there would be an opportunity for 
him to enter the lists. Certainly the kindness and 
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tender-speaking of his host had taken him by sur- 
prise, as he had formed at first a different estimate 
of his character; and it was more and more evident 
that there was some mystery about his grief which 
made him doubly interesting. He began even to 
wish that Huggins and his co-operator might delay 
yet a little longer on their road. 

The old Colonel accordingly began the conversa- 
tion, and with a very natural question. 

“Might I inquire the name of my guest ?” 

“ Alfred Earne.” 

“Earne? Oh yes, I remember; and I think from 
the south of England ?” 

“Yes, sir; I am a curate at the sea-coast town 
of N 


“T cannot help thinking that I have had some 


%) 
ry 





special reason to remember the name of that living. 


The incumbent is a, 





“ Henry Raybrook.” 

“ Raybrook—exactly—I must have known him at 
school, though as my senior. I recollect also that 
his name passed into a sort of proverb amongst us 
lower boys for all that was just and upright, though 
perhaps a little stern.” 

“Tam not surprised, sir, to hear it. He has kept 
the same reputation without a blemish, and at the 
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same time without the imputation for sternness. 
He is the gentlest and kindest of men, with an 
inflexible integrity.” 

“Well, as you are so willing a champion, let me 
add that the Raybrook whom I remember was also 
a boy of considerable attainment, and no mean 
scholar.” 

“JT gladly confirm the description, with this addi- 
tion, that he is now an excellent casuist and a very 
sound divine.” 

“T can see that he still retains the art of attract- 
ing the admiration of his juniors. JI can only 
regret that with so many high qualifications, he 
should not have found a more brilliant sphere in 
which to exercise them than the limits of a trouble- 
some little town, where I doubt not they are very 
little appreciated.” 

Earne replied with some vivacity: “A man like 
Mr Raybrook can rarely choose his position. If 
there is any blame that he is not better known 
and better rewarded, the blame does not rest with 
him.” 

“Certainly not,” replied his companion; “what I 
regretted was, that he should ever have chosen the 
lot of a clergyman at all. It seems to me that the 
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questions which divide mankind on the great subject 
of such a profession become daily more and more 
embarrassing, and the whole position of any definite 
form of religion more difficult to maintain.” 

Here Earne’s eyes began to sparkle more than was 
their custom, and he fixed them on the speaker with 
rapt attention; “But perhaps I ought to apologise 
for such a remark addressed to yourself. Indeed, 
my solitary habits have so engendered a custom of 
speaking aloud to my own self, that I almost forgot 
that I was in company with another. As regards 
myself, I have long endeavoured to dismiss such sub- 
jects from my musings altogether.” 

“ And may I venture to ask,” replied his companion, 
“whether you have succeeded ?” 

“Well, I confess, not entirely so; but I discard 
them, or seek distraction from them as they return: 
but at the same time let me add, lest you should 
think of me as of one beyond the pale of argument, 
let me assure you that I believe firmly in an all-wise 
and all-ruling God, who created all things, and who 
governs that which He has created.” He raised his 
Scotch cap solemnly as he spoke. 

“Amen,” replied Earne, and repeated the mark of 
reverence. 
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“But surely, sir, when you have once laid so 
strong and excellent a foundation for thought, it is 
only common prudence to consider whether these 
very faculties with which His all-wise providence 
has endowed us, do not point to the duties of inquiry 
after the objects for which those faculties seem or- 
dained. Your very power of thinking upon God, and 
upon a possible future for yourself, ought to lead you 
on to dwell upon your relations to your Creator, and 
upon a preparation for a prolonged existence; for it 
is obvious to yourself, that if all is to cease in this 
world, you would have been endowed with a lofty 
intelligence with no corresponding object on which 
that intelligence can feed and be satisfied, and there 
would be left, for example, no sufficient raison @étre, 
for reason, love, or hope.” 

Colonel Drinkwater repeated the last words with 
a strange pathos, and almost like an involuntary echo. 
“Love and hope!” 

But his companion continued: “ You, sir, have 
introduced the conversation on this subject of in- 
tensest interest to us both. We must have some 
basis on which to continue it. Let me therefore 
further ask, whether you believe in any communica- 
tion made by this holy God to man, in order that he 
may not have been made in vain? Has there been 
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any revelation of Himself to show this wonderful 
creature man why he is this strange compound of 
imperfection and of excellence? Surely you must 
have known those who have lived and died in the 
faith of promises, which it were horrible, if for their 
sakes only, to think were hollow and unreal.” 

“Oh yes, yes,’ he replied hurriedly; “I have 
known such, I have known them, and I agree with 
you that the groundwork of their confidence could 
not have been all a dream. Some revelation, doubt- 
less, there has been; but who has the key of it? 
What are the limits of the true and the false? It 
is best to leave it alone in its mystery.” 

“Tt cannot be left alone,” said the younger man 
very solemnly, “for it will not leave us alone! A 
revelation which did not reveal any certain truth 
would be a contradiction. There are some persons, 
sir, who dare not own to themselves how much they 
believe, lest they should stand self-accused for not 
believing more. I wish, indeed, Mr Raybrook were 
here himself; you would soon feel that in whatever 
school he has been learning, that school has made 
him not only strong for himself, but fitted as a guide 
and instructor of others.” 

“T doubt whether he could do more than your- 
self,” was the answer, “for I find you both modest 
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and well read—and modesty and learning have great 
influence upon any thinker. I too have had my 
school, and if it has left me comfortless myself, 
it has not rendered me insensible to the merits 
of those who build blameless lives upon uncertain 
truths.” 

And so Alfred Earne gained his first hearing: 
and the discussion was yet further prolonged. The 
unhappy man with whom he argued had no stupid 
and blind aversion, such as all open evil-doers have, 
to religious subjects. He was rather, to use the 
touching language of the poet Cowper— 

‘© A stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 

His panting side was charged, when he withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades.”’} 
And those few who knew him once and loved him, 
might well have prayed that the rest of this beauti- 
ful passage, which ought to be well known to all 
English readers, might soon be applied to him. And 
perhaps it was really so, and this unexpected con- 
versation was to be as the first breaking of the grey 
morning on the darkness of his path. 

But we do not propose to follow this conversation 
into further details, though it was continued with in- 


1 Cowper’s ‘‘ Task : The Garden.” 
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creasing attention on the one side, with increasing 
earnestness on the other. The young clergyman, 
with a skill and patience beyond his years, allowed 
Colonel Drinkwater first of all to become the ex- 
plainer of his own disease; and then with boldness 
and distinctness, and almost without appearing him- 
self to apply the remedies, he caused them to be 
applied. 

Unknown to himself also, and apart from other 
considerations, it was a relief to his host to be able 
to communicate his thoughts to others. Huis rigorous 
exclusion from society was not so much the result of 
any morbid feelings against his fellow-men, as the 
natural consequence of a bitter sorrow which he 
could not assuage, and of an aim which was being 
continually disappointed. 

Unhappily, at the same time, if not before, he had 
thrown away those mental props, those internal 
solaces which can only be found at the command of 
a man who has the resources of a definite religious 
faith. The little knowledge he had of Christianity 
itself had been learnt from a mother who was early 
separated from him—all that now remained with him 
was, in fact, the result of her personal instruction. 
He had not stayed long at school, and there he was 


chiefly famous as combining in a somewhat unusual 
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manner a great fondness for all athletic sports, to- 
gether with a great appreciation of the finest portions 
of classical literature which it fell to his lot to master. 
But his acquaintance with them was not very exten- 
sive at that time, for he left school early, and entered 
the army when he was very young, where he soon 
gained credit as a soldier; and indeed, in many re- 
spects, he had all the qualifications which make a 
good officer. We are not, however, much concerned 
with the details of this part of his career; and as 
regards the conclusion of his present arguments with 
his guest, we intend to leave it unrecorded. Much 
of it, indeed, will be found elsewhere; for the Colo- 
nel’s difficulties were no new ones—rather they are 
as old as the Christian faith itself. They reappear 
continually, and are as often refuted, very much after 
the same manner. But they are still snares, and 
dangerous evils to those who approach them out of 
mere curiosity without a guide, and unprepared 
with sufficient learning to refute them; and it is not 
surprising that they are so often worsted in a conflict, 
where they bring only a mere spurious or a worn-out 
philosophy as their armour, before the strongholds of 
evil. “A little knowledge” is wonderfully dangerous, 
when it- pretends to weigh for itself any deep ques- 
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tion of religion. But such discussions are really 
foreign to our tale, and we think it best not to be 
supposed to have overheard, though of course we did 
overhear, the ending of that remarkable conversation 
between Colonel Drinkwater and Alfred Earne. But 
to hasten to a new and very important chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH ALFRED EARNE MAKES ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH A STATUE. 


‘* And, for the babe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita 
I pr’ythee call’t,” 
—Winter’s Tale, Act iii. sc. 3. 


Bruce the deer-hound was the first to detect the 
rescue of Huggins and his friend. The dog rose and 
wagged his tail, and his master, perhaps not sorry to 
be interrupted, immediately prepared for departure. 
“You will soon be released, Mr Earne,” he said 
abruptly, and strode away with Bruce at his heels. 
But strange to say, he had not gone many paces 
when he returned and said: “I dine always at the 
unwonted hour of five o’clock; perhaps you might 
find it suit your present invalid ways—though you 
do not look the invalid now—to dine with me. The 


men can bring you down the great staircase without, 
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I believe, any inconvenience to yourself; and perhaps 
at your age any society might be preferable to your 
up-stairs solitude.” 

“T am much flattered, my dear sir. I was almost 
afraid that I had already wearied you with my argu- 
ments. It would be great pleasure to me to come; 
and if I could get a little help for the first time, I 
almost think I am sufficiently master of my crutches 
to make my descent without the trouble of the 
chair.” 

“In any case, then, I shall count upon your com- 
pany ;” and without more speech he again strode 
away, together with his four-legged friend. 

Huggins and the deputy-smith were already at 
work in readapting the wheel to the out-of-door 
conveyance, and were so successful that Earne was 
in his own room about a quarter of an hour after his 
host had reached the Castle. He was surprised to 
find on his table another letter; but the posts in that 
country were very uncertain, and a butcher-boy in 
this case had performed the function of the regular 
official. 

Now this letter was from Mrs Stainsforth’s protégée ; 
and though we adhere to our resolution of not tran- 
scribing such letters in their entirety, we think it 
almost due to the reader to make the following 

I 
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extract,—quite enough to interfere with the appetite 
of one engaged to a dinner at 5 P.M. 

After corroborating a great deal of the informa- 
tion contained in Mr Raybrook’s last letter, with 
which the reader already is acquainted, this young 
lady said, very sadly, very plainly, that she had no 
choice left but to follow the course indicated by her 
dear Mrs Stainsforth; that she suffered so much at 
times from her deafness—actual pain as well as 
constant inconvenience—that she could not allow 
herself to be the companion of life to any one whilst 
she laboured under such affliction; and as yet no 
French or English physicians had given any assurance 
that it was likely to pass away. But there was with 
herself another obstacle against all thoughts of mar- 
riage, which others besides herself might not be able 
fully to understand, but with her it was insurmount- 
able. She had no relations, nor, as far as she had 
ever heard, even friends on whom she had any claim, 
beyond that narrow circle which he had seen at 
N 
was now passing away; and yet Mrs Stainsforth her- 


She owed all to that more than mother, who 





self continued mute as to her origin and the reason 
why she adopted her, and was leaving behind her no 
clue to discover whence she sprang, nor even where 
was the place of her birth. She hoped it was not 
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a false pride, but she had resolved not to consent 
to marriage until this cloud should at least be light- 
ened. She would marry the man she loved as an 
equal, or not at all. All this was expressed with a 
great delicacy of language, with the utmost tender- 
ness, as if to avoid giving pain, but with just that 
firmness which made it impossible to hope to shake 
her resolution. Alfred Earne read it over again with 
a mixture of admiration and sadness, but also with 
a resolution that even so he would not take nay for 


rather that he would never rest until he had 





nay 
cleared away the mystery which cast its ill-natured 
shadow on the threshold of her young life. And 
indeed he soon firmly persuaded himself, that as 
there was no one else to come forward on her behalf, 
it was his positive duty to do so; and as regards the 
other matter, he quoted to himself all sorts of instances 
where the infirmity on one side or another, either of 
the husband or of the wife, far from proving an 
impediment to true affection, had enhanced and re- 
fined it. And so in about an hour’s time he had 
braced up his mind to persevere, and with no small, 
howbeit with no very reasonable, hope of success, and 
then prepared himself for his renewed téte-d-téte with 
his host, who began to hold him in a sort of fascina- 


tion. He refused to be carried any more, and was 
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not much pleased to find that he made good way on 
his crutches; and, with very little assistance from the 
footman, he accomplished a very tolerable descent 
down the great staircase of Castle Gowrie. And yet, 
so whimsical sometimes is the change in the drift of 
human thought, that his mind during his journey 
down was chiefly occupied with the case of the hand- 
some young woman, who seemed to be subjected to 
such an enforced imprisonment under such cruel 
jailers in the heart of France; and that on his own 
part there might be no delay, he resolved to post her 
letter that very evening to Mr Raybrook. The foot- 
man undertook to provide a cover and pen and ink; 
so with a stroke or two of the pen he despatched the 
missive, just begging for an early attention to the 
contents, and ending with, “ No time for more.” This 
feat he accomplished at a table which stood in the 
great hall, and then he descended the lesser flight of 
steps which led from this hall to the fleor on the 
level with the garden, where was the suite of apart- 
ments set apart for, or rather appropriated by, the 
Laird. As a clergyman much accustomed to enter 
the abodes of strangers, Alfred Earne cast his eyes 
diligently about him to observe all the characteristics 
of the haunt of his new friend—for the distinctive 


habits of a man are very much portrayed in the 
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surroundings of his own private rooms; and here was 
no exception to the rule. 

A small vestibule separated two not very lofty 
but well-proportioned rooms, one of which was the 
Laird’s sitting-room, and the other the breakfast-room 
of the house (under the old régime), and now generally 
the dining-room. The door of this room was open ; 
it was lined with dark woodwork, against which, what 
Caleb Balderstone would have called the “ napery,” 
bedecked with some old-fashioned silver implements 
of feasting, was set out with great advantage. The 
vestibule itself contained many instruments for cutting 
and pruning trees, some plaids and walking-sticks, and 
a small though valuable Indian chest. But the foot- 
man led the way into the study, a larger room than the 
one opposite, and one which, had it not been for the 
association with the occupier, might have been called 
cheerful. A large writing-table covered with well- 
arranged papers was placed at the farther end, and 
it struck the guest as unusually singular that under 
this table should be a tin deed-box marked in white 
with the word “ Police.” A table of no great size 
was devoted to books for immediate use. There 
were not many volumes besides, even in the shelves, 
and those seemed chiefly works on trees, landscape- 
gardening, botany, and suchlike—an encyclopedia 
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and a few other books of reference—a good supply, 
apparently, of maps and atlases—and some very hand- 
somely bound folios, which looked as if they ought 
to contain valuable prints. Over the fireplace hung 
a Kit-cat portrait of a lady of great beauty—that rare 
beauty which is the result of radiant happiness—and 
she was holding a child in her arms, which from her 
youth would seem to have been her first child. Two 
or three old prints were the only other decorations 
of the walls. A few not uncomfortable-looking 
leather chairs and a well-worn’ sofa might almost 
have been said to have completed the furniture of 
the apartment, had it not been that, placed in a 
prominent position near the writing-table, there stood 
a black marble pediment, and on the pediment a 
statue; and on this figure Alfred Earne’s eyes were 
soon so riveted that he could turn them in no other 
direction. It was the figure of a child in spotless 
white marble, and Earne was surprised to find that 
the sculptor’s mark on it was Pradier. He was 
surprised for this reason, that however distinguished 
as an artist, the works which he had seen from his 
studio were very deficient in the refined delicacy 
which were to be traced in every line of this 
animated stone. Evidently it was a portrait—the 
portrait of a female child of about three years old, 
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in all the grace of a most lovely childhood. Yes, 
evidently it was a portrait; for the very dress of the 
child had been most carefully imitated, and some 
might have thought that, by the very fidelity of the 
linitation, the work of the artist, as a work for 
future fame, had lost something of its intrinsic 
value. Not so, however, to any one who had sought 
for an enduring record of such a daughter. But as 
the clothes of the child, so also its attitude was 
singular and peculiar. The child was looking up 
with an inquiring look and with much intelligence, 
large curls floating down her back, her right hand 
extended as if to suit her action to her inquiry, and 
her left hand hanging down ly her side and care- 
lessly holding a doll which no longer occupied her 
attention. Even the doll’s dress seemed a study, and 
helped to tell the story of the marble. Underneath, 
however, was written, lest the gazer should misappre- 


hend its point and meaning, in letters of gold— 
VEGAREE 


As we said before, the present spectator was ab- 
sorbed by the sight. It was a work of rare finish 
and distinction, wherever it might have been ex- 
hibited; but here, in the private dwelling-room of 


his melancholy host, it seemed full of meaning, and 
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suggested at once all possible sorts of unhappiness 
as the source of his silent sorrow. If there was 
silence in that marble statue, it was an eloquent 
silence. It needed no moving lips to tell its tale. 
Then again, what a character there was in the child! 
Could it have anything to do with the oil-painting 
over the mantelpiece ? and Earne raised his eyes to 
the picture, and again studied the face of the little 
marble girl, and thought that it might. But he heard 
the step of the Colonel in the passage, and wisely 
would not be found gazing, but went towards the 
door ready to meet him. But his curiosity did not 
slumber: in some way or other he held the key of his 
host’s conduct, and he would find the means to turn 
it in the lock. His host, as he opened the door and 
saw him moving towards him on his crutches, con- 
gratulated him on his new art, and expressed a hope 
that nevertheless he would have henceforward but 
little occasion to practise it. EHarne answered cheer- 
fully that he hardly could regret his present necessity, 
which had entailed so much pleasure already, and 
which would leave such pleasant reminiscences. And 
then dinner was announced ; and though the Colonel 
talked but little whilst the servants were in the room, 
what he said was sufficient to prevent any feeling of 


dulness in his guest; and as soon as the repast was 
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concluded—and certainly in that respect it was not a 
tedious meal—he desired that grapes and coffee might 
be taken to the terrace; and thither accordingly they 
retired, the faithful Bruce then, as always, making up 
the party. There they sat gazing, not so much at the 
brilliant flower-plats at their feet, as at the shifting 
light upon the beautiful hills in the distance, on which 
the August sun, as it declined unseen by them, was 
pouring out its showers of changing beauties. Now and 
then the conversation turned upon foreign countries ; 
and the Colonel, who had travelled much in some 
portions of France which are not generally frequented 
by travellers, gave some very interesting and novel 
information to his listener. But neither of them felt 
obliged to talk, and neither of them felt that the 
absence of words detracted from the pleasantness of 
the evenine—for both of them felt it a luxury to be 
able so to sit undisturbed, and dwell upon their own 
private subjects of meditation; and if their stillness 
was sometimes a little “solemn,’ it became in ex- 
cellent unison with the scenery and the “evening 
air.” At length the Colonel rose from his chair, and 
simultaneously Earne gathered up his crutches and 
prepared to seek his rooni. 

“Stay,” said the former; “I will send James to 


help you. It is one thing to descend safely, and 
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another to return in the owl-light.” He rang a 
srnall silver hand-bell as he spoke. “But what a 
delicious evening ! it seems almost a pity that you 
should leave it. But, for me, the touching sadness of 
the close of this glorious day is too real—the shad- 
ows fall upon my heart.” 

“T can well believe it,” answered Earne. ‘“ Even 
with my experience, I can feel that old sorrows, like 
the autumn shadows upon those northern mountains, 
must give their touch of sadness; but surely these, 
like the shadows upon yonder hill-top, might be 
shadows of repose.” 

The Colonel wrung his hand, and that was his 
good-night. He walked hastily down the terrace- 
steps towards his pinetum, the deer-hound at his 
heels; and James conducted the younger man to 


his chamber in the long corridor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MACNAB TRIES A NEW PRESCRIPTION. 


“ Trather would entreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad.” 
—(Two Gentlemen of Veron), 


SEVERAL days elapsed after this conversation, and it 
caused general surprise amongst the inhabitants of 
Castle Gowrie that every day the Colonel desired 
that covers might be laid for two persons, and every 
day requested that Earne would come down and share 
the repast. And at every meeting of the two men 
the respect of the one for the other increased. 

The younger man gained much fresh information, 
and much knowledge of a world from which hitherto 
he had been much excluded. But the elder, almost 
unconsciously, had his thoughts directed towards ques- 
tions which for years past he had resolutely refused 
to entertain, but which he now found to have a 


marvellous interest in themselves, and to be of the 
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closest possible importance to the entertainer. His 
manner, too, became less fitful; and his language 
towards his dependants, though never really harsh, 
became more gentle, and more sympathetic with the 
wants and opinions of others. But on the other 
hand, Alfred Earne felt his bodily health much 
braced up and invigorated by the mountain air, and 
he was sensibly regaining the power of walking with 
his impaired limb. Jt was obvious that there was no 
longer any real occasion for the prolongation of his 
stay in this abode, delightful and romantic as it was, 
of his singular and eccentric host. He had, however, 
quite made up his mind, that on the next visit of the 
friendly surgeon, he would declare resolutely that he 
must pay his promised visit to him then, or not at 
all. And indeed, as he could not hope to be able to 
prosecute a walking tour for some time to come, it, 
became a question with him whether he ought not 
at once to return to Mr Raybrook, and perform such 
duties as were within the compass of a halting but 
healthy curate. 

One morning, however, as he was making up his 
mind to such a fresh and vigorous course of action 
after his usual breakfast in the Long Room, a knock 
at the door announced the entrance of Mrs Caldwell, 


who made bold to ask a favour of him. He begged 
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her to sit upon one of the stiff-backed black chairs 
which was near his sofa, and assured her that it 
would be much pleasure to himself if in any way he 
could really oblige her. Her request was soon made: 
she wished to know if he felt equal, on the next 
Lord’s Day, to give a service from the English Prayer- 
book in that very room, which she and some other 
dependants, who came from Willinghame Priory, could 
attend. It was very long since they had had such a 
privilege, and she felt a kind of yearning for it. Mr 
Huggins also, she added, had been speaking to her on 
the subject: he said his baby had not been very well 
of late, and he was anxious for its baptism, which he 
thought might take place at the same time. She 
would undertake all arrangements, in order that the 
whole ceremony might be conducted in an orderly 
manner. Qnly, she hoped that he would not be kept 
standing too long, and that he would spare himself 
as much fatigue as possible. With regard to the 
Colonel, she added, as if anticipating all objections 
on that score, he had said that he certainly should 
raise no objections if it were not injurious to Mr 
Earne, and he willing to undertake the ceremony. 
He would, indeed, himself mount guard below, so that 
all who were in the household might, if they wished, 


avail themselves of the opportunity. 
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Earne was much touched both by the piety and 
the thoughtfulness of this excellent woman, and pro- 
fessed himself most ready to perform all the duties 
of a private chaplain at Castle Gowrie—most thankful 
to prove himself grateful for all the kindnesses and 
hospitality he had received under its roof; and so far, 
the arrangement was settled. But then he began to 
explain to Mrs Caldwell that he considered that 
this ecclesiastical function ought to terminate his 
residence altogether—that he must, on the day follow- 
ing, pay his visit to his friend; but if that visit was 
no longer convenient, he must be thinking of return- 
ing southward, as, of course, all pedestrian expedi- 
tions were out of the question for some time to come. 

Mrs Caldwell heard all this with great attention, 
but also with visible uneasiness. She said, in her 
plain way, that she was very certain that he had far 
more than repaid any attention he micht have re- 
ceived at the Castle—that her master was better 
than he had been since he left France, and that only 
this morning he had mentioned, as if accidentally, that 
he should like to see the old Priory once more. That, 
indeed, would be a blessed day for all, when they 
should move out of Scotland, which was far worse 
even than France, with its tiresome hills, and ugly- 


looking, obstinate poor people. For her part, she 
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should wish to turn it into a Botany Bay for English 
reprobates, for she was sure that it was not a proper 
place for English gentlefolk and their servants. In 
short, the end of a somewhat long outpouring of 
words was, that she did hope that Mr Earne would 
not hurry.away out of the house, and at all events 
make no positive decision, before she had had an 
opportunity of speaking to her master upon such 
an all-important subject. 

Earne, however, having, as he thought, sufticiently 
opened the way for further measures, did not follow 
her any further upon the topic of his future move- 
ments. His curiosity, which had been, for some time 
past, keenly aroused with respect to the circumstances 
in which he had found the English tenant of this 
Scotch inheritance, caught at the word France in 
connection with his mental trouble, and determined 
to avail himself of an opportunity which might not 
occur again, so he replied— 

“And how long is it, Mrs Caldwell, since the 
Colonel left France ?” 

“About fifteen years last March. “Ah! what a 
bitter, cold, sad day it was!” 

“And did Mrs Drinkwater return with him?” 

“What shall I say, sir ?—well, her corpse did. 
She died, poor lady, in the strange land!” 
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“ And was buried at Willinghame ?” 

“Yes ; it was our last visit.” 

“And that picture over the mantelpiece in the 
study ?” 

“Ts her picture.” 

“ And the statue 1s—-—— ?” 

“The effigy of the child.” 

“Who, I suppose, died before the mother ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Possibly ? Is there any doubt ?” 

“T bee your pardon, sir, but I hear Mr Macnab’s 
step in the passage. VPerhaps, sir, before you leave us, 
I may beable to tell you more; but it is a long story, 
and a sad one—most sad. We must not talk of it 
before strangers.” 

“JT am hardly a stranger now.” 

“No, sir; but still . .. and here he is.” . .. So 
she gave another finish to her sentence—“ And ’tis to 
be hoped that Mr Macnab will find no fault with his 
patient, nor with the nurse;” and she welcomed the 
young surgeon with a somewhat triumphant air. 

“Neither of them could have done better; but I 
myself have been somewhat remiss during the last 

\few days in my attendance. It was not my fault; 
alad I had great confidence in his prudence and in 
your watchfulness.” 

\ 
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“Thank you, sir. He talks now of running away 
from us—and we must leave it with you; but I 
may be so bold as to say that my master does not care 
to part with him for many days yet. Good morning, 


3 


gentlemen ;” and so she left the two friends alone. 

Macnab began the conversation. “This is all 
very wonderful ; and I myself cannot quite account 
for it. You have not only bewitched that good 
woman,—as I was sure that you would do,—but 
Huggins tells me the Colonel has taken a prodigious 
fancy to you, and lives what he calls ‘ quite familiar ’ 
with you. J am just astonished to hear the account. 
What ever has been your secret ?” 

“My secret has been simply to treat the Colonel 
as I should have treated one of my own parishioners 
whom I found in mental sorrow, or difficulty of any 
kind. We clergy have sometimes powers of minis- 
tration of great value to those who will suffer us to 
minister to them. I have learnt much from your 
Colonel, and I trust he may have learnt something 
from me; but perhaps it is fair to add that he has 
explained to me nothing of the reason for the myste- 
rious reserve which seems to hang like a cloud about 
this place—and that, after all, our acquaintance has 
only ripened thus far, that I suspect we both of us 
wish to know more of one another.” 


K 
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“ And here I am, just come to make arrangements 
about parting you!” 

“And I, my dear Aristides, was wishing to see 
you just on the very subject. I think I ought not 
to trespass any longer on his hospitality; but I also 
think, as my walking powers are still so very limited, 
I ought really to be settling on some move south- 
ward. I ought not to attempt to invade another 
house for the first time as a lame guest, and to treat 
my friends as if they were in charge of a hospital 
unsupported by voluntary contributions.” 

“Now that is the unkindest speech which you 
have made since you have been in Scotland. You 
know, my dear Karne, how delighted I was when I 
first thought I had an opportunity of showing you 
every hospitality of which a Scotch family is capable ; 
and but for that ‘unfortunate step’ of yours opposite 
to the Grouse, I feel certain that we should have 
had a very happy time together, and talked over the 
old days and the old friends. Well, no doubt you 
have had a better time of it here—though at one 
moment the imprisonment threatened to be a very 
dull one; but now, I must confess it, my first plan 
has been disturbed altogether, from my side of the 
question. My mother’s first cousin—a Macgregor 
of the Highlands, also a doctor, a physician who has 
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a very good practice in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
ness—is coming to us early next week, with two 
daughters; and my mother, dear soul, has some 
vague idea that I am to take a fancy for one of 
them, for they are very rich. But they just do not 
suit my taste; and even if there were comfortable 
room in our house for so large a party, I do not 
think that they would suit yours; and being so lame 
as you still are, you might have to see more of them 
than you might hke; and so I have a strong feeling 
that we are both best out of the way; and, by the 
help of your condition, and the revealing of my own 
dishkes to my father,—a very shrewd man, I can 
assure you, Karne,—I have managed to bring him 
round to my view of the position, and to consent to 
plan number two, which, I trust, will be more suc- 
cessful than my last one, and to which I claim, as 
my fee as surgeon, that you must pledge your con- 
sent. Now, number two plan is this: that we should 
start together from Castle Gowrie next Monday after- 
noon ; and that, instead of a walking tour, we should 
have a tour upon wheels, and visit for ten days all 
the places of historic interest or of special romantic 
beauty within our reach during that period; and we 
would talk over our old days as we drive, and gar- 
nish our old stories, when they get dull, with passages 
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from Walter Scott, and compare our notes on the 
scenery with his,—and so forth. This fine weather 
has brought with it such a healthy season, that we 
doctors are almost at a stand-still, and my few perma- 
nent cases of sickness are to be cared for by my learned 
cousin Macgregor, who will make a fine flourish of 
his scientific skill amongst the Lowlanders. My last 
holiday was far too short; and you are just in that 
condition in which the open air, without much phys- 
ical exertion, might so strengthen you that you may 
get through the next winter without cough or cold; 
and as for your lee—well, I will so help you in and 
out of the gig, that it will not suffer; and, in short, 
you cannot, and must not, say no.” 

And indeed it was very difficult to say no. Mac- 
nab stood before him, in his rough friendship, so 
kind and so generous, that Earne had great trouble 
in framing anything like an objection. He began: 
“You are kind—most kind; and generous—most 
generous. By the way, I cannot have your fee 
slurred over in that way.” 

His friend made an impatient gesture with both 
his hands: “ And—but—well, what objection can 
there be?” 

“Only Mr Raybrook.” 

“Qh, I shall quite dread the mention of the name 
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of Mr Raybrook if you speak of him again. I will 
state the case succinctly by telegraph- wire, and 
await his verdict; and from what I have gathered 
of his character from your description, I am sure 
there would come a peremptory order that you 
should obey your doctor’s prescription. Would it 
not be so?” 

Earne could not forbear laughing, and said, “ Well, 
very likely, in that case, such certainly might be his 
reply ; but then you ought not to abuse your powers 
of telegraphy—and besides, there may be another 
person to consult on the subject. I mean though, 
of course, he would have no right to interfere; yet 


still, as a matter of courtesy, after so much hospital- 


”» 





ity to a chance stranger. I mean there is 

“Colonel Drinkwater. I must see to that—it 
may require some management. I will vo to him at 
once, before he is buried in some distant plantation ; 
but if he consents, will you come ?” 

“Well, yes; I give a veneral consent, though 1 
will give no promise as to number of days. But, my 
dear fellow, I cannot really thank you enough... .” 

“Qh, all that will keep very well,” and he hurried 
out of the room; and Earne followed the sound of 
his vigorous footsteps as he almost ran down the 


corridor outside, and then fell into a meditation, not 
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so much about him, nor, I am afraid, about Mr Ray- 
brook, as about a certain young lady whom he figured 
to himself as weeping beside the deathbed of her 
dying friend. This meditation continued longer than 
he was aware of, and was only broken by the return of 
his irrepressible friend, whose countenance was more 
than ever beaming with success and self-satisfaction. 

“IT have found unexpected obstacles, but I have 
triumphed. The Colonel began the conversation ; and 
as his speech was unusually distinct and severe, I felt 
sure he was going to give utterance to some very be- 
nevolent scheme which would bear no contradiction. 

“¢QOh, Mr Macnab,’ he said, ‘I wanted to see you. 
Of course you have already made it quite clear to 
your friend that all professional charges for medical 
assistance given inside the walls of the Castle are 
defrayed by me, and by me alone. You will have, 
of course, your bill of costs; but it would be an. 
affront if they were not fully made out, and never- 
theless not so much as shown to Mr Earne. Should 
he object, you must say very plainly that it is the 
rule of my establishment, and it is only on condition 
of the strict observance of the rule that your pro- 
fessional services are continued here.’ So that mat- 
ter,” the young surgeon added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “1s Just quite settled and over.” 
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“Into what a perplexing tyranny I fell when I 
was first brought wounded into this castle! Well; 
and what else? Is he graciously pleased also to 
sign the release?” 

“Well, he did sign it, but not very graciously. 
The blame, of course, rested with me. I told him, 
with many expressions of eratitude for his hospitable 
treatment of you, that there was no longer any 
pretext for the continuance of it; and then I re- 
vealed my plan for the little tour, and said that I 
should call for you shortly after noon on Monday 
next.” 

“ And the Colonel’s reply ¢” 

“Was stiff enough. He said, very seriously, and, 
I thought, very sadly, that he could not expect it 
otherwise ; and he made a bow, called Bruce, put on 
his Glengarry cap, seized his largest billhook, and 
strode off, I doubt not, to his thickest plantation. 
I should be very sorry to be a young larch-tree in 
his way.” 

“Poor man! poor man! Do you know, Macnab), 
after all, |] am quite sorry to be leaving hin.” 

“But you will come, won’t you, on Monday?” 
said the other; and there was a sort of despairing 
hesitation in the tone of his voice. 


“ How can it be otherwise ?” said Earne. 
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“Yes, of course; there can be no further impedi- 
ment.” 

“None,” replied the other,—“ unless, indeed, I 
snap a sinew in my other leg.” 

“Ah! I do not fear that. You have had your 
lesson, and will be more careful for the future. 
Good-bye, then, till Monday—it will be such a pleas- 
ure to me.” 

“And to me also, I assure you,” said Earne; and 
yet, whilst his friend was tripping joyfully down the 
great staircase, he was muttering to himself, “ And 
yet I shall be very sorry to leave him—I shall be very 
sorry to leave him,’—and he meant it. But again, 
very soon, he was musing upon the same thread 
of ideas which the surgeon had so ruthlessly en- 
tangled by his interruption; and his thoughts and 
his heart were again within a certain sick-chamber 
in the south of England, looking out upon the waves 


which broke monotonously on the beach below. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A SUNDAY AT CASTLE GOWRIE. 


‘Tfe says that Prayer with great devotion where God is thanked for calling us to 
the knowledge of His grace ; Baptism being a blessing that the world has not 
the like.’ —Grorae HErsert’s Temple. 


THE worthy housekeeper was faithful to her promise ; 
and with the assistance of the active young footman 
who had taken charge of Earne during his residence 
at the Castle-—the butler, by the way, had utterly 
refused to have anything to do with such innova- 
tions,— she had contrived to arrange part of the 
Long Room so as to form a very decent chapel for 
the service on which she had set her heart. The 
Huggins’s baby, carefully swathed in a blanket, was 
successfully transported from the Grouse for the 
ceremony of the baptism; and at ten o'clock a 
very orderly but very happy little congregation 
were assembled in that “upper chamber.” Even 


the butler himself confessed afterwards to have 
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been agreeably surprised and somewhat solemnly 
impressed. Silent tears flowed at times freely down 
the face of Mrs Caldwell, and even these seemed to 
refresh her spirits. There was no one present who did 
not find certain memories, at least of early childhood, 
stirred within them as the once familiar words of 
the ancient prayers, one by one, were solemnly and 
reverently uttered; and when these were followed 
by a sermon which lasted about ten minutes, simply 
imagined and very clearly expressed, a sort of seal 
seemed set upon the morning’s devotions, and the 
little company dispersed with very excellent resolu- 
tions for the future—and with dispositions which 
gave much promise that such resolutions would bear 
due fruit in their season. 

As Mrs Caldwell was moving away with slow 
steps, as if to lide her emotion from her fellow- 
servants, Earne followed after her, and thanked her 
for the preparations she had made, and assured her 
that they far exceeded his expectations; but he 
found that the very depths of the heart of this 
really pious woman had been so stirred, that he 
almost regretted that he had not deferred his little 
speech. But she, gathering herself up into an 
enforced calmness, asked if she might come back 
and speak to him in the afternoon, as she had 
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something still on her mind to which she wished 
much to give utterance, and which she thought he 
himself would like to know, and ought to know. To 
this meeting Earne most gladly consented, as the 
hours of his stay at Castle Gowrie were numbered, 
and his desire to know more of the history of his 
host had become more than a curiosity. 

“J think she is right,” he said to hinself, as he 
rested himself on a sofa near the little bookcase full 
of Virgils. “I think I ought to know more, or else 
I ought not to have seen and heard so much ;” and 
he thought over his first interview with the Colonel 
—remembered how the deer-hound had awakened 
him out of his sleep; and then some of the details 
of the singular dream out of which he had then been 
awakened again presented themselves to his memory. 
“Some dreais,” he mused, “are surely meant to warn 
and guide us. They are not altogether shadows: 
sometimes they may be directly sent to quicken 
our interest in matters which otherwise we should 
have altogether neglected, or to trifles which cease 
to be trifles when they are wisely handled. Some- 
thing, since I dreamt that dream, has united me 
more closely to Mrs Caldwell; and not me only. 
There seems to be also a link between myself and 


Colonel Drinkwater, which has since been closely 
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riveted; and then that box which was put into 
my hands in that grotto—and ha! I remember, it 
was after some service too. Could that have any 
explanation?” And again his waking dream took 
him far away; and he wove a pleasant story for 
himself out of a tangled network of improbabilities, 
which occupied more time than, six months ago, he 
would have thought possible he could have devoted 
to any subject which was not connected more or less 
with his immediate clerical duties. But bear with him, 
gentle reader, and try and think with me that such 
day-dreams are not always idleness, but useful rest- 
ing-places for the busy-minded and the active doers 
—which enable them to perform the sterner after- 
businesses of life with more grace and unearthliness. 
Certainly, on this particular day, even during the 
hours which he spent alone, Earne employed his 
time rather in meditation than in reading; and a 
great dea! of his meditation led him to that border- 
land which divides the territory of life’s realities 
from that of sleep and dreams. No small portion 
of it, however, was occupied with gazing out of the 
window at the beautiful scenery which lay beneath 
and opposite to him. So still it seemed, so unfre- 
quented, so unlike that to which his eyes had 
been accustomed from his youth, that he might 
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well treat it in his thoughts as an unsubstantial 
work of his own imagination, and perhaps not, 
even as such, less soothing and less full of charm. 
He started as he heard a low knock at the door; 
and when he had said “Come in!” Mrs Caldwell 
came into the room with a certain quiet resolve in 
her look and manner which prepared him at once 
for a serious interview, and made him gather him- 
self up and reassume his natural good sense and 
capacity for giving advice, and for being the deposi- 
tary of the sorrows of others. 

The housekeeper of Castle Gowrie was dressed 
with scrupulous Sunday care; and her black silk, 
set off with no very common lace, helped to impart 
to her personal appearance a certain dignity which 
might well have belonged to one of far higher 
station; and if it had not been that her conversa- 
tion soon betrayed her rank and occupation, people 
more accustomed to society than Alfred Earne might 
have wholly mistaken her origin and her position. 
But words, and even tones of speech, are soon trai- 
tors to such people; and yet not the less did he at 
the same time very easily detect, even from that 
conversation, a far higher tone of feeling and of 
principle than is, alas! the rule, even when the 


position 1s undoubted, and the language has all 
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the ring of what is somewhat loosely termed 
“ society.” | 

Earne begged her to draw one of the stiff chairs 
nearer to the sofa on which he rested his injured 
limb, and put her at her ease by thanking her for 
this parting visit to her patient, whom her care had 
helped so much to cure. She, on the other hand, 
said in very plain words what she had often hinted 
at before—that his arrival had been a blessing to 
all the inmates of Castle Gowrie, but very especially 
so to herself and her poor master. For the first 
time, she began to have hopes that he would relin- 
quish his banishment and return to his duties in 
England. Nevertheless, for her own part, she never 
could expect that the cloud which hung over him 
could ever be removed—nay, in one sense she could 
hardly wish it, for that would argue him to be a man 
without proper feeling. “But a man may do good 
work,” she said, “even under a very dark cloud. 
The Colonel might look after trees and tenants of 
his own as well as those of other people. And 
oh, sir, might he not put away these Latin books 
which he takes about with him, and read his Bible 
and his Prayer-book, and speak as well as act as a 
Christian ?” 


“My dear Mrs Caldwell, I agree with you very 
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much; and after what I have seen of him, and 
heard from his own lips, I cannot but hope that 
his life may be weaned back once more from isola 
tion both from his friends and his Church. Our 
good Father, if we pray for him, will give you 
some fresh opportunity of breaking in upon this 
melancholy which has become a habit in him. I 
confess,’ he said, almost speaking to himself, “I 
had a hope that I myself might have been of some 
further use to him; and I leave him not without 
regret—not without deep regret—for I have been 
much drawn towards him, and feel strange sym- 
pathies with hun; and yet, perhaps, that hope was 
presumptuous in one of my age and standing, and 
there is no excuse for my staying here—no excuse.” 
Then turning somewhat carnestly toward his listener, 
he said—“ Mrs Caldwell, if you really think it no 
harm to tell me, let me know now the secret of your 
master’s sorrow; I would devote the best years of 
my life to restore him to his usefulness and to his 
God !” 

“It is an old tale now, sir, and perhaps no one 
knows all the ins and outs of it except myself; and, 
if it be as I suspect, the sorrow cannot be wiped out 
as long as he is in this world of care. And yet, 


as you told me not long ago in this very room, 
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God’s hand works by means of which we have before- 
hand no guess; and therefore, to speak the truth, 
I have come to tell you my tale, for I intrust it to 
you if you can do good by the knowledge that it 
may guide your conduct to my master and for my 
master; and if not, remember, sir, it is not to be told 
again.” 

“T agree to your conditions—tell me ell you can,’ 

Mrs Caldwell paused as if to make sure of her 
first step, and then proceeded without hesitation— 


’ 


sometimes preferring almost to coin a new word than 


to break the thread of her narrative. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE NURSE’S TALE. 


‘¢Then I have reason to be fond of grief.” 
—kKing John. 


“ My mother was a Derbyshire woman, but my father’s 
family seem to have lived and served on the Willing- 
hame estate quite from the old time. And as I got 
on well at school and was not ill-looking, I was soon 
transferred to the household, and worked my way up 
prettty nearly from the bottom. My first recollec- 
tion of the Colonel was of a young man who came 
home occasionally from the university—very fond of 
hunting, shooting, and all out-of-doors sports, and 
very good-looking, but somewhat quick and haughty 
when he spoke to any of the servants; and I dv not 
know that in those days I had any great fancy for 
him. But he went into the army, and except for 
short and occasional visits, we saw very little of him. 
L 
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My old mistress, however, was devoted to him, and 
humoured him in all his whims and ways whenever 
he was at home; whilst his father was said to give 
way to him, to avoid any breaking out of his hasty 
temper. ‘ He had one peculiarity, which has clung to 
him through life—he was very fond of the old trees 
about the place; and none were ever cut down with- 
out his knowledge or advice. One gardener, I re- 
member, was sent away because he cut down a large 
bough of a great walnut-tree near the kitchen-garden 
wall during his absence. Well, sir, I must not go 
back to all the old times, for it will make my tale 
too long. But when once one begins to think, such 
a crowd of old foolish thoughts come back unexpect- 
edly! Well, the old squire died, and yet the mis- 
tress went on just the same at the Priory, only that 
I saw more of her, and was a sort of second maid to 
her, and she grew very fond of me. Towards the 
end of that year I found her one day sitting very 
sorrowful, with a letter in her hand, written in the 
Colonel’s bold large writing, which everybody in the 
establishment could recognise at a glance. She 
looked up, and said, ‘Sally, you must get ready for a 
new mistross, for your master ls going to be married ; 
and I think I shall get up at once to the house in 
the upper park, for that is my right place now. I 
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begged hard to go with her, but she said, ‘No; you 
are one of the old stock, and ought to remain by the 
family. My race is wellnigh run; and besides, you 
have good sense, which in days to come may be 
much needed here. And a good servant who 
knows her place will always be of use. You must 
abide with my son’s household” And so she went 
to the upper park, and I was left at the Priory. 
Very soon there were grand doings; for the Colonel 
was very rich, and had inarried into a high family. 
And the lady was very wealthy also; and_ besides, 
she was well known in London, and was very lovely, 
and liad many suitors. And so the marriage took 
place in London, and the tenants were feasted for 
several days at the Priory. And I, who was a quiet 
soul, was main glad when it was all over. But I 
was very anxious also to see my new mustress, who 
came down to us at last; and there were triumphal 
arches put up, and speeches made, and more rejoic- 
ings. But the old lady stayed quietiy at the upper 
park, and begged her daughter to come and_ see 
her, for she was too old and tvoo sorrowful to play a 
part in such festivities. And the young bride went 
up and saw her, and when she caine back, I knew 
that a good word had been spoken for me, for I was 


at once taken into favour; and very kindly was I 
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treated by her ever since. They soon left us, how- 
ever, and went to town again, for what is called the 
season. But when that ended they came down again 
to the country, very tired of the racket and the noise ; 
and it was clear that they had had quite enough of 
London. And the great house in St James’s Place 
was put up for auction, and sold for ever so much. 
And then they tried the country; but, just as they 
had begun their new life, the old lady sickened sud- 
denly and died, and the Priory was closed to all 
parties. Then they thought that they would spend 
the next spring abroad, for the master was very fond 
of foreign parts, and especially of Paris. But the 
waiting-maid, who was full of airs and graces, said she 
did not like travelling, and left. And Mrs Drink- 
ater said one morning: ‘Sally, though you are young 
and pretty-—-—’ I was young and pretty then, sir.” 
“1 can quite believe it,’ interposed Earne. 

“«Though you are young and pretty, yet,’ says she, 

‘I think you are very steady. Would you lke to 
come with us, and make yourself useful until I get 
another maid?’ And I said yes, and it was soon 
settled. And so, with a man-servant and a courier, 
we left for Paris. And when there, the next question 
was about hiring a house; and as money was no object, 
as the saying is, there was a grand house taken and 
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furnished, and filled with foreign servants. And time 
went quickly and gaily, until, for good reasons, the 
lady had to keep herself more quiet; and at the end 
of the November following, she gave birth to a child. 
At first there was some disappointment that it was 
not a boy, to inherit such fine estates; but the child 
was such a beautiful child, that they were both soon 
reconciled to the sex, and, from the first, strove which 
should pet it and love it most.” 

“Its name ?” said Earne. 

“Qh, it had more than one name, but it was called 
something like our Mary, as I think most French girls 
are; and I remember, too, that there was a very 
fine christening, and our Queen’s ambassador came to 
the feast afterwards, in his grand carriage. Ah me! 
these gav mornings, how often they end in sad after- 
noons and evenings! At that time every one said 
there was no sight in Paris better worth the seeing 
than the beautiful mother and her beautiful child, 
and very proud was the husband and the father; and 
it was in the March following that the picture of both 
was taken, which is now in the Colonel’s study. I 
hope, sir, I do not weary you.” 

“Weary me! No, I am most interested in every 
part of your tale. So pray go on, just in the same 
way.” 
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“Well, then, to go on regular, that summer we all 
went back to Suffolk, just as it were to show off the 
mother and child; and very much they were admired. 
And they planned many improvements in the old 
place, and even began a few of them; but when the 
autumn fogs came on, they both said the Continent 
was bettet for the child; and so back they went to 
France, taking me with them, and the French nursery- 
maid, who came from Normandy. And she wore a 
strange high cap covered with beautiful lace; she 
called it some word like a ‘coach-horse.’” 

“ Cauchots, possibly,” gently interposed the listener. 

“ Possibly,’ continued the speaker, going on unin- 
terruptedly—*“ and long golden ear-rings; and for 
some time I thought her a dreadful guy; but after- 
wards, poor thing! I thought she did her best—and 
considering that she was a French girl, not badly. At 
all events, every one said that she set off very well 
the little one whom she had in charge, and who grew 
very fond of her. The Colonel had parted with his 
big house in Paris; and so we went to a great hotel 
in the corner of the square, which had in the midst 
a high column, made, they said, of old cannon. But 
we did not stay there long, for the master took it into 
his head that both his lady and his child must 
winter in a warm climate; and so we went down 
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towards the Mediterranean Sea—sometimes staying 
in one place, sometimes in another; and I thought 
they might as well have been without a home, instead 
of having that beautiful mansion and park in Eng- 
land, which—oh, would that they had never, never 
left! for you shall hear, sir, presently. But they 
liked it much, and thought it delightful ; and so I did 
not murmur, but took it all patiently as I could, and 
kept a sharp eye upon the high-capped nurse, and Miss 
Marie, whom I too loved”—and here she put her 
handkerchief to her face—‘ yes, loved hke mine own 
daughter. And so months, I might almost say 
years, went by; and it seemed then as it seems now, 
almost like a dream, for it was all change, and there 
was nothing settled. At last, in 1851, when miss 
was turned three years old, there was more talk of 
going back to Suffolk. But there was to be another 
long halt again at Paris first ; and so we took the best 
apartments in a much smaller hotel than before, and 
near the great palace where the French kings used to 
live; and in front of the hotel was a beautiful long 
covered-way. The parents thought in the wet season 
the child—for they seemed to think of nothing eise— 
could walk up and down this passage, and keep her- 
self dry. And so it was, that one day, whether pur- 
posely or not, Jeannette left her for a few minutes ; 
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and the child, missing her, stood still, with one hand 
held in front of her, and the other holding her doll 
behind her. She was wonderfully fond of this doll, 
and I often said that the money spent on clothing it 
would have clothed many a poor child on the estate 
from one year’s end to the other. There she stood, 
looking and expecting; and as Jeannette came back 
to her, she was accosted by an elderly gentleman, 
who inquired who the child was, and where he could 
speak with her parents; and when she had told him, 
he said he would take the liberty to call and speak 
to them. So they went to the hotel together. It 
turned out that he was a sculptor, as they call them, 
and carved likenesses out of marble. He said to the 
master he had been so much astonished at the beauty 
and figure of his little daughter, that he begged to be 
allowed to copy her likeness, which he would do for 
nothing if he might be allowed to exhibit it after- 
wards. The Colonel seemed to know all about the 
gentleman, and was very polite to him indeed, but 
said he could only permit it to be done by laying 
down the money for it when complete to his satisfac- 
tion, and named twelve thousand francs as the sum 
he was prepared to give. The gentleman—his name 
was Mr Praddy, and you may see it engraved down- 
stairs, below the statue—was mightily pleased, and 
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bowed and scraped, and extolled Marie’s face and 
form up to the skies, and left both father and mother 
flattered and happy out of measure. 

“But when I was asked by Mrs Drinkwater what 
I thought of the compliment, I said plainly that I 
did not care much for graven images, that they were 
not well spoken of in the Bible, and I hoped it might 
all end well; but if he was the man who stuck up 
those great ugly figures outside the playhouse, I 
thought the less they had to do with him the better— 
upon which they only laughed. And now nothing was 
thought or talked about except this statue—how the 
child was to be dressed, how it was to stand, or what 
time of the day she was to go to Mr Praddy’s study, 
in order that the light might fall properly on her 
figure ; and so, there was to be one more winter spent 
in France. But whilst we were thinking only of 
ourselves, a great deal was ‘going on in Paris, of 
which at first we took little notice; bat as the 
autumn was passing away, we were obliged to observe 
it. To be sure, Jeannette was very slow about learn- 
ing English, and in fact never took to it at all; but 
beyond nods and winks, and ‘you will see,’ we got 
little or nothing out of her. But those butlers whom 
they call couriers, who travel about with the English 
gentry, they had always plenty to say; and they told 
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us that there was very soon to be another revolution 
in France, and the redcaps very likely would have the 
upper hand again, and perhaps the other party would 
try to have another emperor or another king; and 
anyway, when the trouble came, it would be terrible 
bloodshed, and that Parliament would be of no use, 
and that foreigners were better out of the way. And 
when I used to tell all this to the mistress, she said 
that there was some truth in it all, but that nobody 
would hurt ws, and that all wished to be good friends 
with the English—that the Colonel was a soldier, and 
that he knew all about it; but perhaps, as soon as the 
statue was finished, it would be wise, she thought, to 
be crossing the Channel again,—and that was all I 
could get from her. And meantime, towards the end 
of October, fewer and fewer English were coming, and 
more and more families were going away; and our 
landlord looked grave, and said he feared the ‘ movy,’ 
he meant fhe ‘ bad, times were near. Indeed he once 
asked the Colonel whether he intended to stay on, 
and the Colonel said—‘ Certainly, as long as it suits 
me. I know enough about the military in this town 
to know that it is ready and strong enough to put 
down any outbreak among the people.’ The land- 
lord only shrugged his shoulders. In another fort- 
night not only the English, but, we were told, most 
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of the foreigners, were leaving Paris. The people 
grew serious, and talked in groups in the streets. I 
felt a storm was coming somewhere, but I did not 
know where. But the Colonel thought only of the 
statue which was to be finished, and he stayed on. 
Every day, towards the end of November, matters 
grew more and more gloomy. The Parliament, they 
said, was all in confusion; and once a large-nosed 
man, not tall, with a little wavy hair on his chin, 
rode past on a fine white horse, with several mounted 
soldiers after him ; and some one said, ‘ See, there goes 
Mr Bonaparte!’ The Colonel was near, and watched 
him. ‘What a face!’ he said. ‘I can make nothing 
of it;’ and I could make nothing either. Then came 
December 1st; and even my mistress was frightened, 
and said——‘ Caldwell, I wish we were well out of this 
place. ‘So do I, was my answer; but added that, for 
myself, I always felt pretty safe with the Colonel. 
‘And so do I,’ was her answer. And that gight they 
went together to see a new opera, and came back 
saying the theatre was crammed; and yet I thought 
master did look grave, and he whispered to me— 
‘Don't let Jeannette take out the child to-morrow 
morning until she has seen me.’ Sure enough, the 
the next morning the town seemed filled with soldiers. 


Some did not seem to know how so many could have 
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got together ; and some said that their Parliament had 
all been taken prisoners by them. And our landlord 
begged that we would not stir out, and none of us did. 
But about four o’clock that afternoon I was standing at 
the open window of our apartments, and the Colonel 
was behind; suddenly I heard a strange rattling 
noise in the distance, and he said—‘ They are firing ; 
the fighting has begun ;’ and to use an expression of 
my dear mother, I felt as ‘dummy as a block.’ 

“Strange to say, on the 3d the Paris folk were 
walking about one part of the town just as if nothing 
had happened or was happening, for we heard that 
fichting was still going on elsewhere. But the 
Colonel said it was all quite safe. ‘In another hour 
or so it will be over; the soldiers will keep order. No 
mob can make head against the army that fellow has 
got in pay. My dear,’ he added, ‘ you shan’t go out, 
but it will be quite safe for Jeannette and the child.’ 

“* Nays Charles,’ said the mistress, ‘it really is not 
safe ; she must not go to-day,’ 

“The obstinate look came into master’s face. ‘I 
tell you she must go. The next sitting is most im- 
portant ; after this he may get on without another, but 
there must be one to-day. I have a note from him, 
and he expects her. Mistress turned very pale. 

“Then I came up very bold and said, ‘ No, sir, 
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excuse me, she must not go; if she goes, you may for 
ever rue.’ 

“He turned upon me angrily. ‘ You do not know 
your place. When I get back to Willinghame I 
shall leave you there.’ 

“So be it, I said, ‘as long as Miss Mary does 
not go to-day.’ 

“ He took no notice, but called Jeannette down to 
the courtyard—we were all standing in the court- 
yard—and asked in French (so I was told after- 
wards), ‘ whether she was afraid ?’ and she answered, 
‘No, not with the child.’ 

“« Quite so, he said, and then turned to the land- 
lord. ‘The child is safe, is she not, even if she 
should encounter the mob ?—(who are in the other 
part of the town, two miles off,)’ this he said to 
mistress. 

“Then the landlord stepped forward and said, ‘ Yes, 
I think the child is safe with the mob, byt I know 
nothing about the soldiers.’ 

“<«T will guarantee the soldiers. Jeannette, go 
straight to the study, and come back in two hours. 
Mary will go to the gentleman who gives her the 
bon-bons.’ 

“Yes, Marie’—here the poor woman hardly 
could speak for her emotion—‘ yes, Marie,—and 
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they were the last words I heard from her lips; I 
never shall forget them,—‘ yes, Marie will go if 
Jeannette goes too, and if she may have her dolly.’ 

“T said—~ And her good angel go with her!’ and 
snatched a kiss, and went away as fast as I could . 
and I heard the stamp of master’s foot as I hurried 
up my stairs. J never saw her nor poor Jeannette 
again.” 

“ How dreadful!” interrupted Earne. “ And what 
really did happen to them ?” 

“Ah, sir, there is the mystery! I can only tell 
you what happened to us. About an hour afterwards 
I go into my mistress’s room and miss her diamond 
pin, on which I knew she set great store, and so go 
to her sitting-room, where J find her lying down and 
looking very pale. When I told her what I missed, 
she says, ‘ Never mind, Sally, about that. The child 
looked cold, and I put on the warm handkerchief, 
and took that pin to fasten it; it matters little.’ 
Then sudden she says,‘ What is that noise in the 
street 2?’ And I looked and saw the street was full 
of soldiers, and two great guns came lumbering up 
jafter them. ‘’Tis the army soldiers, madam ;’ but 

glue threw herself on the sofa and sobbed out, ‘My 
chitid, my child!’ ‘I will be back directly, madam,’ 


I a; aswered, and went down-stairs to find out some 
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news ; for any, I felt, was better for her than none, 
though I was obliged to leave her sobbing. In the 
courtyard I found the servants fastening up the great 
doors, and the Colonel much excited, and remon- 
strating with them and with the landlord. Our 
courier was there also, and told me afterwards some- 
thing of what was going on. The Colonel was now 
mad to go in search of the child. The keeper of the 
hotel said it was impossible; the doors could not be 
opened again that day, all shutters must be shut, and 
none must look out of the window. The lives of all 
might depend upon their keeping still and silent, and 
if he went out he would be killed, and if he eseaped 
he could not find the child; he would have to take 
refuge in some house or other. Probably Jeannette 
and Marie were at the sculptor’s; if not, they had 
sought shelter somewhere, as many others had done, 
and must stay there till the morning. Still the 
Colonel raved on, until one of the maids came in 
haste and said that madam had fainted away, and 
we both ran up-stairs again to restore her; and for 
a while his attention was taken up with her case, for 
he did love her dearly. But as she revived she began 
moaning about the child; and then he took up her 
grief, and it was piteous to hear them both. Oh, 
sir, it was a weary day and a weary night; and the 
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next day and night were worse still, for we were 
closer prisoners than ever. The landlord said, that 
though there was scarcely food enough in the house 
to feed us all, the doors could not be unfastened. 
Matters were worse than they were: the firing seemed 
much nearer to us, and the cannon-shots sounded 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on another, some- 
times seemingly far off, and then again so close 
that they almost broke the windows by the very 
noise. The Colonel was quieter, but he looked like 
a man desperate, as if he never could smile again— 
and he never has. As for poor mistress—well, she 
seemed stony-still, now and then complaining of the 
great pain in her head, which I bathed from time to 
time; but she did not seem to care. I hardly can 
bear to think of those many hours; it seems even 
now almost too much for me. Well, on Friday 
morning the firing ceased, and we were told we might 
go out again. There were the French folk walking 
up and down the colonnade outside, laughing and 
jabbering as if nothing had happened. Master was 
ready at once to start; and mistress tried to go too, 
but her strength was gone—she fell back on the sofa. 
I went up to her, but she said so positive, ‘Go with 
him, go with him, Caldwell—alive or dead, only bring 
her back, bring her back,’ that I felt obliged to go; 
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and the Colonel took it as a matter of course that 
I should be there with him, so we went both out 
together. He made for Mr Praddy’s study; and as 
he knew the town well, he made short cuts through 
the streets. And never can I forget the sights we 
came across. Sometimes some few streets seemed 
gay and fresh as usual, but then others were horrible 
—windows and window-frames broken all down both 
sides, walls peppered and battered; and then in the 
middle, piles of stones, and broken omnibuses, and 
old chairs, even a piano in one place, piled up ever 
so high; and bits of clothes lying about covered with 
blood. Most of the dead and wounded had been 
carried away; but sometimes we saw inen bearing a 
sort of shutter covered with a sheet, and I knew it 
must be a corpse, as the blood dripped from under- 
neath as they went. Oh, the blood that day, in the 
very gutters! Even the Colonel once pulled me 
back, saying, ‘ Take care;’ and I had just time not 
to put my foot down into a pool of blood. I dare- 
say, sir, you have read about it all; but one forgets 
what one reads about battles, one cannot forget what 
one has seen of them. | 
“Well, at the study they had heard nothing nor 
seen anything of Jeannette and the child—no one 


was expected on such a morning. They trusted we 
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should find them safe; but nothing had been safe, 
they said, in Paris for the last two days. We asked 
here, we asked there; but it was, as the saying is, 
looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. I was tired 
-out when I reached the colonnade, shocked and scared. 
Then he bade me go to the hotel and attend to my 
mistress. He went on to the police. At first they 
were so busy that they could not attend to him; but 
he paid down so much money that at last two or 
three were told off for the search. But they said he 
would be in their way, and they took him home first ; 
and had not the hotel-keeper given him a strong dose 
of brandy then and there, I really think he would 
have died. 

“When he came up, haggard and _ pale, so altered 
I scarcely knew him, all mistress said was, ‘ Not 
found, of course; my head! my head !’ and we nursed 
her by turns as well as we could all day. In the 
evening the policeman came and said that certainly 
they could not find them yet, but the only trace of 
them was that a party of soldiers had noticed a girl 
with a high Normandy cap on her head leading a 
little child round the corner of a street called Rickloo 
[she probably meant Richelieu], and they said to her, 
‘Get home quickly—such as you have no business 
here ;’ and the girl hurried on much terrified. But 
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the policeman said there was no reason to despair ; 
many people were missing the last two days, and 
many doubtless would be found again, though many 
would not. Perhaps when they saw the soldiers and 
the cannon, they had fairly run out of Paris for a 
while—who could tell? And that was all the comfort 
they gave. The man promised to call twice a-day, 
and the Colonel gave him ever so much money, and 
promised him more every time he came; so you may 
be sure he came regular. The doctor was sent for 
to prescribe for my poor mistress; but he shook his 
head, begged she might be kept still, and said he 
would come again with another doctor. We did our 
best ; but what was the use? Every now and then 
she started up, thinking Jeannette was coming up 
the stairs with Marie; and then when they did not 
come, she pressed her hands on her head, and fell 
back with that sad, low moaning which never seemed 
to alter except when she slept. But sleep it was not ; 
it was more like a swoon. Meantime the police 
came to and fro, and the Colonel wrote letters to the 
great people of Paris, and to some of the leading 
soldiers; but it was of no use, there was not a 
glimmer anywhere. Then what made it worse was, 
that all sorts of cheats and impostors heard of the 
great rewards offered for any tidings of them, and 
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they brought false reports, and raised false hopes, till 
the detectives said the matter must be left entirely 
in their hands; and we might be quite sure, with 
such a reward offered for discovery, they should 
never slacken their efforts till they had found them. 
And there was sense in that. Only one kind of 
advertisement did they allow, and that was that the 
statue, which was soon finished, and which was indeed 
her very image, and had her very dress and manner, 
should be exhibited at a great show of pictures—as, 
they thought, if the child had been taken care of by 
better sort of people, they might come to the exhi- 
bition and might recognise her. And so some time 
afterwards it was shown, and everybody admired it 
and talked about it; but it came to England by itself, 
and no living child came with it, nor followed after 
it. Only there it is down-stairs, just to remind us, 
as it seems to me, that all that I have been telling 
you was not a dream.” | 

“And Mrs Drinkwater?” said Earne. 

“Ah, dear lady! it was only too true what the 
doctor said; she never rallied. Some three weeks 
after the loss of the child—I am not sure it was not 
Christmas Eve—what a Christmas it was to us !— | 
she did seem to rouse herself towards night, and she 
desired that all the candles in the room should be 
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lighted, and we made it quite bright. Then she sent 
for the Colonel, and gathered herself together, and 
spoke out clearly. ‘She said that she had seen an 
angel, who had told her that her child was safe, and 
she would meet her where angels meet and sing. 
Then she made the Colonel promise, notwithstanding, 
that he would seek her out as long as his life lasted, 
and that, however and wherever he found her, would 
care for her and love her. Then she seemed to wish 
to say something else about his own soul, but it all 
ended in the words, ‘ Seek, seek, seek "and _ presently 
she fell back and died. The doctors said that if she 
had recovered her health she would never have re- 
covered her senses. But they do not always know, 
do they, sir?” 

“Not always,’ said Earne. “And then they took 
her body back to Willinghame ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Caldwell; “but first of all, a 
recular arrangement was made with the French police, 
and no trouble nor expense was to be spared, as 
long as the Colonel lived, to recover the child. And 
they were to write from time to time; and they do 
write, and I can tell by master’s face when they have 
written. But it is now all folly and vanity, and they 
only write because they get the money. But oh, how 
long my story has been! But it has been such a relief 
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to tell it to you. And you see now, don’t you, sir, why 
it is all so strange with us here, and why my dear 
master is so sad?” and she shed some tears, which 
moved her hearer much. Nevertheless, he looked 
straight before him, and said, “ Mrs Caldwell, now let 
me ask you one question,— was the child deaf?” 

“Deaf, sir! No, she had not one bodily defect.” 

“ One more,” rejoined Earne, still looking straight 
before him. “Did she, or her nurse, carry out of 
the hotel that day a small black box ?” 

“ Lor, sir! what could make you think such a thing ? 
why should she?” 

There was no answer given to this last question ; 
and it must be confessed that the person who asked 
it looked somewhat foolish, as one convicted of a 
wholly irrelevant remark. 

But a knock at the door, and an emphatic obser- 
vation that Mrs Caldwell was wanted down-stairs, 
released them both from a conversation which was 
making an awkward ending. 

Earne was astonished, when he looked at his 
watch, what very few minutes were left to him to 
prepare for his last dinner with his host. 

And Mrs Caldwell muttered as she went down- 
stairs, “ What ever could he mean about a black 
box ?” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A SECOND CHANGE OF PLAN, 


** Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.” 
—Ain. i. 207. 


ALFRED EARNE had made his arrangements for his 
departure—and they were not very elaborate—before 
he went down-stairs to take a parting breakfast with 
his host. He had thrown aside his crutch, and now 
made a very tolerable walk of it upon level ground ; 
and the great staircase was not difficult to descend. 
He found Colonel Drinkwater awaiting his arrival; and 
though his face wore its wonted sternness, his manner 
was more than usually kind, and his voice more than 
usually tender. But they had not nearly finished 
their meal, when the post arrived, and there were 
letters. The first which came to the front was one 
addressed to the young clergyman, and the hand- 
writing was his rector’s: there was a black seal on 
it. The next was for the Colonel, addressed in a very 
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business-like hand, and fastened with some official 
stamp. His colour rose as he took it; and saying 
hastily, “ This may require an immediate answer, so 
pray excuse me awhile,” he went straight to his study, 
leaving all his other correspondence on the table. 
Earne, though surprised, was hardly sorry for the 
interruption, as he was anxious to read his own 
letter, and taking it to a low seat near the window, 


found that it ran as follows :— 


A Letter from Henry Raybrook to Alfred Karne. 


“My pEAR ALFRED,—Last night our dear Mrs 
Stainsforth was taken to her rest. She met her end 
with a sweet and dignified composure, and full of 
faith and love. One ought not to grieve over such 
departures. But truly I feel a great blank all 
round me. I began to wish for you; but now am 
satisfied that it was most wisely ordered that you 
should be absent. So please—I am quite in earnest 
on this point—fulfil thoroughly your mission at 
Gowrie Castle before you return to me and to your 
work here. Your friend gains upon me and upon 
my people, and, so far, all goes on in the parish 
better than I expected. I think you must see and 
feel that your present business is of paramount im- 
portance, and you must not throw aside an opportu- 
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nity which could not occur again. You will be led 
on in the matter further yet, and in some way or 
another you may have to adapt yourself to unex- 
pected arrangements. J have much confidence, dear 
Alfred, that you will not be found wanting in any 
emergency; meantime, believe that we shall very 
patiently await the issue, and that you will be 
doubly welcome if you are successful. You know 
the plan about Miss Boileau. It promises to work 
well, and she will be safe and resigned in her haven, 
however temporary. Naturally enough, she wishes 
to remain for a few weeks wholly undisturbed. Her 
behaviour is admirable. I never witnessed a more 
pious sorrow in one who had lost her only friend of 
any standing. Much good must come there where 
she prays and helps. The funeral is to take place 
at once. She leans much on my guidance. I am 
much touched and eratified by such trust. It would 
repay for many failures if she is not disappointed 
in me. God bless you too, my excellent helper—ait 
is such a comfort to be able to write to you; and 
however imperfectly I have explained the posi- 
tion, | know that you will take it in exactly. So, 
farewell. | 

“The young lady said, as I left her, that she knew 
she had your sympathy as well as mine, and that she 
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was well, and not comfortless——Ever affectionately 
yours, H. RB. 
“PS&.—I am too full of this subject to write to- 


day on any other.” 


“I suppose it would be only a giving way to an 
unweighed impulse if I started at once for the south ; 
and yet it seems to me that I am doing exactly what 
the dear rector says I ought not to do. I am leav- 
ing Castle Gowrie; and whilst my friends are griev- 
ing, I am going off on a pleasure-trip with Allan 
Macnab, as if we were two schoolboys. Surely there is 
something wrong now. I wonder what I ought to do. 
I feel most disinclined to go now, and yet it would 
wound this poor fellow deeply if at the last moment 
I threw him over.” After such a soliloquy, Earne 
passed up and down the room several times, and then 
sat down and studied his letter over and over again, 
as 1f to extract more out of it. He probably was 
occupied in this way much longer than he thought 
he was, and he was roused by the opening of the door, 
through which entered, not Colonel Drinkwater, but 
Mrs Caldwell. She looked flushed and anxious, and 
said— 

“Did master tell you, sir, from whom his letter 
came ?” 
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“No, indeed; he left the room very quickly, as 
soon as he saw the writing on it. It was no bad 
news, I hope ?” 

“That is as it may be, but at present he is a good 
deal troubled at it. He wishes, sir, to speak with 
you; and you will help him,” she said earnestly, 
“will you not, if you can?” 

“Certainly, I should be most ungrateful if I did 
not; but I cannot guess how | can be of the slightest 
service. I have had some tidings myself this morn- 
ing which both sadden and perplex me, and I hardly 
know which way to turn my steps.” 

“Surely, then, God will direct them, to the bless- 
ing of both; but I think it best to tell you, before 
you see master, that he knows I have told you all.” 

“ And is not vexed that you did so?” 

“No, sir; I really think it is a relief to him, for to 
have explained the matter himself would have cost 
him dear. I hardly think he could have done it; 
and now he can speak about this letter.” 

“Shall I go at once?” 

“Yes, sir, pray do, for he is expecting you.” 

Earne was wise enough to know that what must 
be done presently is better done at once; and so, 
carefully putting his own letter into his pocket, he 
walked to the statue-room, as he sometimes called 
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the study, and knocking gently at the door, was at 
once admitted. Colonel Drinkwater was sitting with 
a steadfast gaze towards the fire; an open letter, 
written in a somewhat coarse, bold handwriting, was 
in his left hand. He began at once speaking, with 
an effort indeed, but with great self-control. 

“Mr Earne, you are kind to come; but as you 
were told from the first, this house is no house of 
pleasure, and I am no genial host: so we will waive 
all ceremony. I make no apology to one whose duty 
it is to succour the miserable, if I seek for once in 
my life the assistance of one on whom I have no 
claim, and to strengthen myself by your aid. That 
faithful servant and true friend, Mrs Caldwell, has 
told you enough of my former history to enable you 
to understand in a few words my present position. 
Would you read this letter, which I received this 
morning from the London police, and which holds out 
a hope that it is just possible that a young woman, 
brought up I know not how, by whom they give no 
clue, and at this moment living against her wish in 
an obscure town in the heart of France, may possibly 
be”—he was going to say Marie, but he uttered 
instead, with much self-restraint — “my long-lost 
daughter ? Often lured on by such hopes, but 
always, up to this time, only heaping on myself 
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fresh anguish by the disappointment, I have sought 
her in a similar way, and sought her in vain; and so 
I shall continue, I suppose, to the unsuccessful end. 
Condemned to roll continually the wheel more than 
half-way up the hill, and then to watch it rushing 
back of its own accord—is it worth while? Is it 
worth while again . . .?” and then he started to his 
feet, and turning round, his eyes fell upon the statue. 
The calm, cold marble seemed in strange contrast to his 
present vehemence. Then suddenly apostrophising 
the figure, he lowered his voice, and continued, with 
an unutterable tenderness,—‘“ Marie, my darling, for- 
give me! You are not forgotten of us. I will seek, 
seek, seek you to the end!” He approached the 
figure and kissed it almost reverently. <A sterner 
man than Alfred Earne might have felt the warm 
tears welling round his eyes. The unhappy father 
then sat down before his writing-table, and buried 
his face in his two hands; then exerting himself, as 
one who had regained his composure, he said— 
“Would you kindly read the letter, my dear sir ?— 
if it is not too much trouble, kindly read it.” 


Earne took it, and read as follows :— 


“ Sir,—We are pleased to be able to inform you 
that we have at last found some trace, as we think, 
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of the young lady that you are in search of. For we 
know that in a small town called Guerry, far beyond 
Paris, there is a young lady, about whom nobody 
knows anything, except that she is very handsome, 
very poor, and has a costly diamond pin. She was 
for some time engaged by a clergyman in the south of 
England; but shortly since, she left for Paris, where 
she heard of her present situation, which she dislikes 
very much, and where she is very unhappy. I think, 
with your leave, I had best go after her at once, if 
you will send thirty pounds for present expenses. I 
think we most likely shall have success. The young 
lady speaks French even better than she does English. 
Her name at present is Isabella de Lancy, and her 
address at Les desmoiselles Maigrechére, Market- 
place, Guerry.—Yours, sir, very obediently, 
“ N. SANDY. 

“PS—I should not trouble the French police, 

but sail on Wednesday night from Liverpool to Bor- 


deaux in the Oloron.” 


The blood rushed into Earne’s face as he came to 
the latter part of ihe letter; but before he could give 
utterance to his thoughts, the unhappy father con- 
tinued his speech, as if only interrupted by the pause 
in reading the letter. 
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“You see, sir, how possible it is that it might be 
true ; but a disappointment, if I went myself, would 
only expose me to ridicule, and what is far worse, pos- 
sibly to having to take charge of some vulgar and 
designing young woman—or if not, of some neglected 
stranger, in whom I must raise false hopes, and so 
might have to pension her afterwards. But if it were 
my own child—alas! I do not know what I might 
find in the best of such surroundings; and the idea 
of leaving her in the hands of such a coarse detective 
as that notorious Sandy is intolerable, and cannot be 
thought of. Can you suggest anything—anything ?” 
it 
is wonderful to say it !—but I might be of unexpected 


“Tf you will have patience for a few minutes 





use. This young lady is not unknown to me. It 
was in our parish that she had her work; and what 
is more, I have at this moment in my pocket-book a 
letter from this very person, entreating me to come 
and rescue her out of her present difficulty.” 

“You knew her?” said the Colonel, staring wildly 
at his guest. “ Whatis she like? Tell me, sir, what 
is she hke ? Show me the letter—the letter!” 

“TY would not raise my hopes too high, sir; there is 
much to be said on the other side. Would you allow 
me first to tell you all I really do know for certain 
of her before you attempt to form any judgment on 
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one side or the other ?” Again the Colonel buried his 
face in his hands, and said in a hollow voice, “I will 
try and control myself; go on.” 

Then Alfred Earne, without any circumlocution, 
told an unvarnished tale: how his rector, feebly sup- 
ported as he was in his parish, had ventured on more 
than one bold scheme for its improvement, and on two 
especially —a sort of home which was to combine the 
power of nursing the sick, with a few apartments 
which were to be for persons of a higher class but in 
reduced circumstances, who, in return for the advan- 
tages of the home shelter, would be enabled to devote 
their time to good works in the parish; and the other 
scheme was one which it was expected might in the 
end become self-supporting, and which provided an 
excellent education, not always to be purchased by 
money, for young girls of the middle class. “Some 
months ago a French mistress was much wanted for 
this latter institution, and an asylum was offered in 
the home to one who was too young to have indepen- 
dent lodgings in the town. An advertisement to this 
effect was answered from a small boarding-school at 
Boulogne; and a young lady, as she was termed, by 
name Isabella de Lancy, was strongly recommended. 
She had a small pittance of her own which had been 
paid quarterly, but always with a caution that any 
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inquisitiveness as to the source from whence the grant 
came might lead to its forfeiture. Miss de Lancy 
had been brought up at the school from early child- 
hood, and had not known all that time any other 


” 





home 

“Poor child!” ejaculated the listener, almost un- 
consciously. 

“Her payments had always been regularly made. 
Miss de Lancy had an aptitude both for learning and 
for teaching, though she had no very great depth of 
knowledge; but her French accent was excellent, and 
she was equally at home both in the French and in 
the English languages, though it was evident she had 
not been born in France. She was very anxious, as 
was natural, to go into the world and work a little 
for herself. With such recommendations she was 
accepted, and began her work. But the rector was 
never quite at his ease with her, and indeed thought 
less of her attainments than they deserved; and be- 
sides, he thought the very attractions of her personal 
appearance—which were considerable—a disadvantage 
, and accordingly she left for 





in such a town as S 

Paris, with a recommendation to a person who could 

be trusted to care for her till she got another situa- 

tion; and there—imprudently, it is thought—she had 

an interview with the bankers who paid her money, 
N 
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which interview ended in her accepting the situation 
at Guéret, where she had been very miserable.” 

Here he handed Colonel Drinkwater her letter, and 
added that he had acquainted Mr Raybrook with its 
contents, and had trusted much to his judgment in 
the matter, as he himself should not have liked 
to have undertaken the somewhat Quixotic task of 
rescuing such a young lady, of whom really he knew 
very little, single-handed. 

The Colonel read the letter very slowly, and put- 
ting it back into Earne’s possession, said, “ Might I 
trouble you with one question? You could not, of 
course, see any likeness to the statue, but,” pointing 
over the fireplace, “do you see any likeness to that ?” 

Earne raised his eyes, examined the picture for 
about a minute, and answered, “ Honestly, sir, I do 
not; but likenesses strike people differently.” 

“Neither does the letter bear any trace... . But 
here, again, education would make a vast difference. I 
remain grievously perplexed; but a plan has taken 
forcible possession of me, which, though it will prove 
a tax upon your goodness, might not overtax it, if I 
have read your character aright—though I hold you 
excused if you think I have no right to ask the 
favour, which is this: Would you change your pro- 
posed tour in Scotland with Mr Macnab for an expe- 
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dition together to the heart of France? All possible 
means shall be at your disposal. You could take the 
place of the detective in the Oloron for Bordeaux, 
thence to Poitiers by rail, and thence as you can— 
for it is a troublesome country for travelling—to 
Guéret. The expedition, as far as my trouble is 
concerned, is pretty sure to be useless; but I have 
made it a duty for fifteen years to let slip no vestige 
of an opportunity. But you would see much that 
was new and interesting, and, at all events, might 
bring back Miss de Lancy, whose charges, remember 
also, are wholly at my cost. I think Sandy is right, 
and that it would be best to see the French police on 
your return—-not on your way out. They would 
have twenty obstacles to put in your way, lest they 
should lose the reward offered to discovery ; and the 
passage, delays considered, would almost be as quick. 
Well, sir, I am impatient for your answer. Can it— 
shall it—be so?” . 

“If Macnab consents to come, I am ready to start 
at once.” And there was a quiet determination in 
the reply which seemed to brace them both to ener- 
getic action. 

“God reward you, sir! I will answer for Mr 
Macnab.” He opened a small cash-box, and took 
out a roll of Bank of England notes. “ This will be 
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sufficient for the start. I will write to my agents, 
and furnish you with circular-notes, which you will 
find at Poitiers. I will be with you again in half 
an hour.” He wrung his hand as he left in it the 
bank-notes, and, followed by Bruce, who seemed 
much occupied with and amazed at his master’s pro- 
ceedings, he rapidly left the room by a door which 
led towards the offices. Hardly had he done so, and 
before Earne had time to count the notes accurately, 
when the servant came in at the other door and 


announced Mr Macnab. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A FRESH START. 


*¢ Bring me to the heart of France, 
Was the longing of the shield.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 


ALLAN MAcNAB was in his most joyous mood. His 
presence, his manner, his conversation, were in very 
surprising contrast to that of the owner of the apart- 
ment who had just left it. At first his behaviour 
jarred upon the more refined sympathies of his 
friend; but his real good-nature and kind-hearted- 
ness, as usual, bore down all before them. 

“Well, wonders will never cease, I declare! Only 
think of my being ushered into the Laird’s room, 
and finding you installed in it, just as if it were your 
own! I hardly know what it all means; but to-day 
the whole place seems changed, as if something was 
going to happen. Is the portmanteau ready? Can 
we start at once ?” 
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“Something has happened ; and if the place seems 
changed, our plans certainly are. My portmanteau 
is packed, and we are to start very soon; but our 
route is changed——you and I are going to France.” 

Macnab burst into a sort of bewildered laugh, 
“Ts the bairn just clean daft? What can ye mean ? 
And yet I cannot say that you look much like a jok- 
ing man.” 

“Sit down, Allan. Listen very seriously, and in 
five minutes you shall know all.” 

Then in a very clear form he detailed the news 
of the morning: his own letter, and Colonel Drink- 
water’s letter; the conversation thereon, and the last 
proposal; and finished by displaying the bank-notes, 
which represented nearly a hundred pounds. “I 
gave him to understand,” he concluded by saying, 
“that I still held myself bound to you, but that I was 
ready to go at once to Gucret on this strange errand.” 

“Whew!” answered the Scotchman, and gave a 
curious low whistle. “What an adventure it would 
be! I should feel like Quentin Durward.” 

“Then you agree to the plan, and will go?” 

“Certainly I will. I hardly should be such a fool 
as to say No tosuchascheme. Rare sport to put the 
sea between myself and that young lady from the 
Highlands !” 
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“Then your father will raise no objections ?” 

“Not he. All will be paid, and a powerful friend 
will be something more than propitiated.” 

“ And there is nothing to go back for?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nor to be written ?” 

“Yes; I will leave a few lines here for the post.” 
As he made his resolution, he became as mirthful as 
a schoolboy who has gained an unexpected week added 
on to his holidays. He began asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, and making all sorts of whimsical speculations. 
“ And where is the place where the beautiful damsel 
is shut up against her will?” 

“ Really I hardly know; but, according to her own 
account, it is hard to get at, and very dismal when 
you are there. I never was able to learn the depart- 
ments of France, though I have a general idea of 
it ‘divided into provinces. All I know is, the 
town is called Guéret, in the department of the 
Creuse.” 

“But we will get all the information we can. 
And there is an encyclopedia yonder, which we will 


> 


just examine without delay ;” and he dragged from 
the shelf the volume which contained the initial C’s. 
“Here I have it exactly. Now you just be patient 


in your turn, and listen.” 
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“ Yes; only do not make too much noise: read away.” 

“Guéret, the capital, is 186 miles in a straight 
line from Paris—255 by the road, through Nevers 
and Montlucon. The department is hilly, and so far 
it will not be unlike the journey we meant to make 
in Scotland. Then a lot about rivers. The Creuse, 
not navigable—all the more picturesque! 60 miles 
of this river in the department,—how it must wind 
about! Soil very inferior, and combines with the 
want of means of communication to reduce the value 
of the land very far below the average. Good pas- 
turage, horned cattle, &c.; and here is the alarming 
passage—‘ Being destitute of all means of water- 
carriage, the department has very little facility for 
communication by land. No road of the first class 
touches the department at all, nor is there any of 
the second class—-—’” 

“Surely you are joking!” 

“No; just reading word for word. ‘Nor is there 
any of the second class, except on the west side, 
where about four miles of the road from Paris to 
Limoges are within the boundary.’ There is pretty 
travelling !” 

“ And the town itself—what is the size ?” 

“3100 inhabitants given for the town itself.” 

“Tt is small. Anything more?” 
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“Scarce anything; so it is also insignificant.” 

“Put the book back in the shelves; I think 
I hear the master’s footsteps. You will see he will 
have arranged all the scheme like a general dispos- 
ing of his forces the night before a battle. He is 
roused, and his natural genius will be drawn out of 
its present incrustations.” 

The clergyman’s anticipations were proved correct. 
The soldier began by apologising somewhat stiffly to 
Allan for suggesting a change in his holiday plan, 
to which he hoped he would make no objection, as 
he thought that the scheme would end to the advan- 
tage of all parties, except to the proposer of it. And 
Allan -— his whole demeanour considerably tamed 
down—-professed his readiness to oblige the Laird, 
and his pleasure in being able to do so in so agree- 
able a manner as in making a foreign tour with his 
friend. Then the Colonel produced a paper which, 
had the fate of armies been concerned, instead of the 
private welfare of a handful of individuals, would 
have done credit to a commander-in-chief. Surely it 
is often true, that if we apply a sufficiently powerful 
magnifying-glass to many of the turns of domestic 
life, we should find a fitness and a fulness of character 
developed in them which would adorn history and 
point the teachings of the noblest sermons. It is, 
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after all, the underlying truth of Gray’s immortal 
“ Elegy,” which we learn as children, and too often 
push aside as we grow up. Opportunity and cireum- 
stance give publicity to high deeds and brilliant 
“manage,” which we pass by unnoticed in the ob- 
scure lives about us. But the occupations of our 
curate made him daily conversant with the hidden 
graces and powers of obscure destinies, as well as 
with their crimes and sadnesses, and rendered him 
also at this moment keenly alive to the masterly 
arrangements of his new friend. 

The routes were simply drawn, and many contin- 
gencies were provided for. The Colonel said that 
he had been tempted to save time by adopting the 
railway journey throughout, through Paris to Nevers, 
or better still perhaps, to Limoges, and thence across 
country—for it was not to be denied that Bordeaux 
was overshooting the mark not a little; but he 
thought perhaps Mr Earne’s leg might be better for 
the sea voyage, and would find more rest than in the 
constant railroad journey. Here the surgeon acqui- 
esced. “ And besides,” he said, kindly, “ at your age 
the opportunity of visiting another stretch of France 
and the grand city of Bordeaux would make the 
whole journey more attractive; you must come back 
through Paris.” The only difficulty in either case 
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was the journey through the department of the 
Creuse, for the line between Poitiers and Clermont 
Ferrand was not yet complete, though it was suffi- 
ciently so to give them some help from the west. 
About that he could give no directions. He had, he 
. said, once himself travelled from Angouléme to the 
ancient city of Limoges, which had well repaid the 
visit, and had much wished to have reached Aubusson 
to see the manufactory of carpets, but had been 
hindered by the account of the roads; and that had 
been his nearest approach to Guéret, a town which 
indeed had never been visited by any of his acquaint- 
ances. “ But all this,’ he said, “ was comparatively 
easy ; your difficulty begins when you have reached 
your destination. God knows, gentlemen, what will 
be your success! I confess, the more I attempt 
to balance the pros and cons, the more meagre are 
my hopes. And there is another fearful contingency 
which half maddens me, when I allow myself to 
shadow it out: what if, after all, it is now too late, 
too late, and she prove unworthy of my care? 
Better then to have left it alone, and to believe her 
swept away in her infancy under the undiscrimi- 
nating fusilade of Napoleon’s soldiers.” 


9) 


“No, no,” interrupted Earne, “we will believe 


nothing of her unworthy of your race. If the Divine 
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Providence has marvellously preserved your child, let 
us not doubt that His good angels have kept her on 
the way of life, and hover round her still.” 

“T will try and believe it,” said the Colonel, reso- 
lutely, “and I endeavour, unworthy as I am myself, 
to endorse your act of faith, But now I must 
explain what in any case must be the conclusion 
of the drama. I have thought it all out, and trust 
to implicit acquiescence to my scheme; but I confess 
it concerns rather my own plans for the future. 
Though I am myself most fully. prepared for the 
failure of the delicate mission which you so kindly 
undertake on my behalf, I still hold myself bound 
to meet you both once more, that I may learn the 
results from your own lips. Now this meeting could 
under no circumstances take place at Castle Gowrie ” 
—here Allan Macnab became very attentive—“ not 
only because it would be hopeless to expect another 
visit at this distance from Mr Earne, but also because 
I have myself resolved to quit this place, and for 
always.” Here the young surgeon’s face was almost 
the countenance of despair. “No,” he continued, 
following the train of his thoughts in a kind of 
soliloquy—‘“ no; if the hand of Almighty God has 
laid upon me this burden, and if I must bear it to 
the grave, it is no reason why others should be 
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sufferers with me. I have too long neglected the 
duties of my own property. I shall go back to 
Willinghame Priory, and endeavour to impart to 
others those sources of contentment which have been 
so long dried up in my own bosom. When you are 
gone, I shall take immediate steps for my removal.” 
A gentle and serious smile might have been traced 
on the features of the priest, in marked contrast to 
the still perplexed countenance of his friend. Colonel 
Drinkwater continued: “I therefore propose to meet 
you on your way back in Mr Raybrook’s parish, 
whilst Mrs Caldwell is putting the Priory into some 
order, and preparing for some addition to the house- 
hold. Could you, Mr Earne, recommend me the 
name of some hotel where I could take refuge for 
a night or so?” 

“Certainly ; but I am sure Mr [taybrook would 


9) 





find a pleasure 

“No, I should not dream of disturbing him. I 
had rather even that he did not know of my inten- 
tion. But there is some quiet hotel, is there not, 
which might suit my case?” 

“Oh yes. I think you would find the Green 
Dragon not uncomfortable for a short sojourn, and 
the landlady is known to me as a person of quiet 


respectability.” 
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“Very well, then; I shall endeavour to time my 
visit so as to fit in with your return, and till then I 
shall wish both of you God-speed.” 

He shook hands with both, and both seemed to 
find it difficult to add any words to the customary 
sion of parting. Their host saved them from their 
embarrassment by telling Macnab that if he would 
write a few lines, a messenger who was starting for 
the post-office at N 
at once to his father, and indeed could drive home 


would be able to take them 





his dogeart ; and Huggins would contrive to take 
them to the station in good time for the train for 
Liverpool. He himself would have an opportunity 
in the meantime of saying a few words more to Mr 
Earne. 

Macnab, as he shut the door after him, made 
straight for the apartments of the housekeeper, whom 
he found in tears, and who excused herself from 
answering a whole string of questions which he had 
ready for her. 

What passed between the two others is not known, 
and perhaps can be as well understood under its veil 
of silence as it would be if placed in orderly para- 
graphs before the reader ; but when Mrs Caldwell, from 
some window of observation, had caught sight of her 
master and his dog striding hastily along the shortest 
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path to the wild moor, she hastened into the study, 
snatched hold of Alfred Earne’s hand, and kissed it 
with an un-English fervour of devotion—thanked 
him as the immediate cause of the disenchantment 
which had taken place in the whole family, and 
blessed the day and the accident which had brought 
him into Castle Gowrie. 

Earne’s face beamed with a sort of sanctified joy 
as he took each hand of the old lady into his own, 
thanked her for all her kindness, and said emphati- 
cally, “ God be with you!” ‘ 

“Yes,” she said; “but it shall not be good-bye 
for always—shall it, sir?” 

“JT hope not. One wiser than we are must deter- 
mine this. But if it be so, why then, 
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‘This parting is well made. 


Mrs Caldwell thoroughly understood the senti- 
ment, though she did not know it was a quotation. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY. 


‘* Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy haunts of men.” 


OTHER things might be narrated with respect to the 
parting alluded to in the last chapter; but clever 
readers—and all readers are supposed more or less to 
be included under this honourable title—may imagine 
a good deal for themselves; and for what may be 
beyond their imagination, the resf of this veracious 
tale shall reveal to them, either by allusion or by 
more detailed record, if the aforesaid readers will be 
patient as well as clever, and read on carefully to 
the end. 

Our travellers, who may now be fairly dignified 
by this title, reached Liverpool duly, and without 
any difficulty secured their places in the Oloron for 
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Bordeaux. We shall only make two observations 
connected with their journey to Liverpool; one, that 
the unusual spell of fine weather which had marked 
Alfred Earne’s sojourn at Castle Gowrie seemed now 
broken, and they left it in cold drizzling rain. How 
much the paintings of the great master-artist, the 
Sun, influences our impression of places, and of special 
seasons of our lives! Hardly could Earne care to 
cast a longing, lingering look behind. His interest 
now was with the fellow-creatures of flesh and blood 
with whom he seemed to have established an unex- 
pected relationship, which somehow or other did not 
seem likely to pass away. It would have been most 
sad to him if he had thought that, together with his 
last gaze at Castle Gowrie, he had been for ever 
severed from his new friends. But as these were to 
move at once from their borrowed haunt, he felt) no 
particular wish to return to it, when it had fallen back 
into the hands and occupation of others; and as he 
so thought, other castles in the air rose before his 
mental vision. His thoughts at once were occupied 
rather with the future than the past; and when 
some remark of Allan Macnab’s roused him from his 
reverie, he gazed with something more than indif- 
ference at the wild moor, every step of which, when 
he was wandering over it alone, seemed to give him 
O 
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new life and spirits. Wet quagmires seemed to have 
taken the place of the springy turf, and a uniform 
dulness and dampness confined the view to a near 
horizon, and made him long for the sight of the little 
railroad station, which before he had been so anxious 
to lose. 

“JT wonder how long we shall be bumping across 
this most uneven road ?” 

“You must just have a little patience,’ was the 
phlegmatic answer of Macnab, who was smoking an 
abominable cigar. 

And after that, the silence was rarely broken 
until they reached their destination. 

The second circumstance which we wish succinctly 
to record, and that only from disinterested love of 
the reader, was this: As they were preparing to 
embark, they perceived a man in close attendance 
upon them, who seemed to take some interest in 
their proceedings. He was not ill-dressed—was a 
foreigner, as they thought—did not look like a 
gentleman, and had a very keen, inquisitive pair 
of black eyes. But almost as soon as they began 
to suspect that they were being watched, this un- 
pleasant stranger disappeared, and they thought no 
more about him during a rainy and disagreeable 


passage to the entrance of the Gironde. Fortunately 
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for them,the fine weather returned as they entered 
the noble river, and all again grew bright and 
beautiful. Fortunately also for them, the vintage 
had just begun, so they saw that land of the grape 
to the greatest possible advantage. All was so new 
and so absorbing, that at times they regretted that 
they could not linger in such fair scenes, and could 
almost have wished that some unexpected impedi- 
ment to their enterprise might detain them on their 
road. But there was no impediment of any sort; 
and Alfred Earne, at least, had really an intense 
longing to unravel the plot of an elaborate drama, 
in which, to his astonishment, he found himself a 
principal actor. His companion, however, was far 
less keenly interested in these unravellings, but 
applied his shrewd intelligence to gathering up from 
every quarter stores of information, which he tabu- 
lated with some care, and which he hoped afterwards 
to turn to some professional advantage. He took a 
particular interest in the different productions of the 
vineyards, and thought he was much strengthening 
the authority with which he should hereafter be able 
to lay down the laws of the particular claret which 
would or would. not agree with the constitution of 
unknown patients. According to all appearance, 
however, he himself found equal benefit, or equal 
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harmlessness, from every variety of which he thus 
was studious to partake. 

Who shall describe the first sensations of a well- 
read English traveller when he first finds himself 
alongside of the guai of Bordeaux ?—that stately 
city, more interesting to some even than the gay 
holiday streets of the modern Paris, which has lost 
during the last thirty years so many of its links with 
the history of the past, and gained so many un- 
pleasant associations with the results of modern 
revolutions. But Bordeaux still bears the marked 
traces of those Englishmen who ruled in it and who 
lived in it for quite three hundred years. Its very 
industry and prosperity seem to bear upon them the 
stamp of “improved English.” Its climate is a sort 
of debatable ground betwixt Northern vigour and 
Southern abundance. A thousand ships can repose 
securely in that splendid breadth of stream, which is 
fed hourly with fresh supplies from the far-off glaciers 
of the Pyrenees, and which, nevertheless, the art of 
man has spanned in the whole width with a bridge 
of seventeen arches. The spacious gua, two hundred 
feet broad, is hemmed back with tall, handsome 
houses of stone, of the Louis Quatorze period, and 
positively lined with barrels of the generous and 
noble produce of their soil—ordained, by the all-pro- 
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viding laws of a bounteous Providence, to gladden 
the hearts of men in all nations, health to the weak, 
and solace to the weak framework of our humanity. 
The very air is redolent with its savour, which seems 
medicinal, but is certainly not unpleasant. 

But we have no time any more than our travellers 
had to chronicle and to make notes of all the charac- 
teristics of this splendid town. Happy is the man 
who has the leisure to inspect it, under the guidance 
of some of its merchant gentry, whose beautiful villas 
crowd and adorn its suburbs. 

The two friends proposed only to rest a few hours 
at the Hotel de France before they resumed their 
journey; for besides the duties of personal refresh- 
ment, they expected to find some letters, and they 
knew that they should have to write some. 

On their way, one figure in the bustle and rush of 
the busy frequenters of the gua struck them both 
simultaneously, and both turned toward each other 
to call attention to the object of their surprise. 

“Do you see him?” 

“Yes, to be sure; but what can he want with 
us?” 

“T wonder who he can possibly be.” 

It was the same inquisitive-looking man who had 
appeared to dog their footsteps in the streets of Liv- 
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erpool. But he must have travelled by rail. They 
had not seen him on board the Oloron. The man, 
however, gave them little opportunity for further com- 
ment, for he disappeared at the first turning. Macnab 
afterwards thought he saw him in the back-yard of 
their hotel, but he was not certain that it was the 
same person; and they dismissed the occurrence from 
their thoughts as merely a singular coincidence of 
travel. 

Lofty, rich, and fair as have been, and still are, the 
ecclesiastical buildings of central France, there is one 
which escapes the notice of the ordinary tourist, and 
which, nevertheless, stands pre-eminent for the quality 
of picturesqueness. It is the Church of Notre Dame 
at Poitiers. The whole external structure has the 
singular fascination which is conveyed, even to the 
unlearned eye, by prodigality of work—the feeling 
that no toil was spared to cover with ornament the 
quarried stone, until the facade of this building is like 
an elaborately painted glass window in sculpture. 
Iiven the coloured tiles on the roof add to the rich- 
ness of the picture; whilst the two quaint northern 
towers flank the building like trusty sentinels, serving 
as buttresses to the “ pedimented gable” which is the 
delight and admiration of all architects. 

Earne began to dream that he saw the Black Prince 
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and his retinue going to return thanks, after his great 
victory, in the ancient fane, so unaltered externally 
during the lapse of centuries; and then a vague com- 
parison crossed his mind that in the exuberance of its 
ornament the mass before him might be compared to 
a sermon of Jeremy Taylor. 

The travellers gazed in admiration on these won- 
ders, and even the surgeon thought it “just the most 
wonderful building he had ever seen, not except- 
ing Glasgow Cathedral itself’? And when he had 
pronounced this opinion in a somewhat oracular 
manner, a cheery voice behind them was heard to say, 
in a most foreign accent, “ 7’rés-beau, Messieurs Eng- 
lishmen, is it not?” Then both turned round to- 
wards the speaker, and saw a stalwart, pleasant-look- 
ing priest, who raised his three-cornered hat by way 
of additional salutation. Earne replied in French ; 
and it was well that he was so well trained both to 
read and to speak that language, for the stranger's 
vocabulary of English was limited to three or four 
sentences at the most; and Allan Macnab knew no 
more of the language of the country in which he was 
travelling than would have sufficed to procure him food 
and a night’s lodging—although, being naturally a 
quick person, he seemed to apprehend a good deal 
that was going on around him, with something like 
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the instinct of a dog, which enables it to guess at the 
wishes of the person with whom it keeps company 
and guard. Sometimes he would say, with a kind of 
sigh, “Ah, Earne, I just wish I had given up the 
‘hockey, and learnt of Brasseur as you did!” 

The results of his friend’s powers of conversation 
were very important. The priest was astonished to 
find that the two young men were only going to 
spend a few hours in Poitiers, where there was so 
much to be seen—the cathedral, St Radegonde, 
the famous hall of the Counts of Poitou, &c. No? 
Messieurs were resolved to go. They were travelling 
on special business? They did not look lke men of 
business. Which way were they going ? 

“ To Guéret.” 

“Impossible! no stranger wants to go to Guéret, 
and very few Frenchmen, except they were fond of 
‘sport ’’”—-he pronounced the word as only French- 
men can pronounce it; and if so, why did they not 
come from Paris, through Chateauroux ? It was more 
direct. They were not altogether their own masters ? 
Very well, he would not ask more. Did they know 
their way ? Not very sure of it? Then would they 
take advice from one who did know every mile of 
the department, who was born there, and had seldom 


left it? The illness of an old relation had brought 
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him to Poitiers, but now he was going back to his 
flock, and to his services. Would they like to rest 
one night at S. Sulpice, where his cure was, on the 
very border of the department ? The railroad as yet 
went no farther: a host of ‘ navigators’ were at work 
there at that moment—-some were English. He saw 
that the gentleman was ecclesiastic; he might cheer 
his countrymen with a few words. One of the men 
had hurt his leg and was obstinate—would not apply 
French remedies ; an insular man, really! The other 
monsieur was a surgeon! It was all for happiness ; 
he might do much good. The next day he would 
himself point out their best way to Guéret—he knew 
every step. Thus urged and invited, the travellers 
thought the offer too timely to refuse, and both were 
really anxious to exercise their profession to the good 
of these countrymen. Probably in the end they 
would save time by the hearty co-operation of a guide, 
at once indigenous and intelligent. The arrangement 
was duly made, and the next train found them all 
three travelling together through the departinent of 
the Haute Vienne, and, in consideration of the native 
priest, who was really very poor, in a third-class 
carriage. But though very poor, and, as Karne soon 
discovered, not very learned, his brother priest was 


singularly good-humoured, and of great natural capa- 
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city. His observations were very shrewd, though 
the accents in which they were uttered were some- 
what rough. He evidently knew his own district by 
heart, and what was more to the purpose, his own 
parishioners too. Earne was glad to be able to re- 
move many foolish and crude notions which had 
haunted his new friend about the Church in England, 
and gained himself a great insight into the position 
of the French clergy towards the nation in general, 


their bishops and their flocks, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE CREUSE. 


‘‘The old voyagers are always more picturesque than the modern : they describe 
those simple appearances which we now suppose to be known.” 
—Sir J. MACKINTOSH. 


THOUGH it was only five o’clock, the sun was setting 
behind the hills which surrounded the village of S. 
Sulpice, and their companion introduced them for- 
mally to the departinent of the Creuse. Then he 
called up a bright intelligent Jad of about fifteen 
years of age, made him take charge of the strangers’ 
luggage (he seemed himself to have none), and to tell 
Madame Bonnechose at the pension that he should 
require accommodation for one night for them both. 
Sharp as a needle, the youth secured a truck, and 
was soon wheeling the portmanteaus to their destina- 
tion for the night. The travellers were then asked 
whether they would see their compatriots, as they 
had left off work early that afternoon. It was agreed 
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that they should first have their refreshment,—the 
village priest being the guest of the other two; and 
by his assistance they secured a pleasant country 
meal at the neighbouring awberge, which had risen 
into some importance since S. Sulpice had become 
a terminus. A toughish chicken, a huge excellent 
omelette, and, most delicious, an abundance of hot 
chesnuts, was their fare, which they assisted with 
no very bad bottle of an unnamed claret. 

When they had finished their repast, they found 
they had to walk about a mile to a temporary shed, 
where the sturdy English sons of toil were housed 
and sheltered, and where they met with a most hearty 
welcome from the rough fellows, who professed them- 
selves dead-sick of French talk, French food, and 
French labour, though they admitted that they had 
met with much kindness from the peasants, and from 
“the fellow in the cocked-hat.” The first care was for 
the wounded man, who indeed required immediate 
attention, as the wound was becoming gangrenous ; 
but as he now patiently submitted to the whole 
treatment prescribed authoritatively by an English- 
speaking doctor, he obtained immediate relief, and no 
doubt made afterwards a rapid recovery. 

Meantime Earne had employed his singular power 


of sympathetic exhortation to say many a useful word 
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to the other Englishmen, who had gathered round 
him, at first from curiosity and with much surprise, 
and afterwards with a deep attention. When Mac- 
nab came up, he found them preparing to lsten to a 
few solemn words addressed to the whole party ; and 
at the suggestion that before they parted company 
they should repeat together the Apostles’ Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, and finish with Bishop Ken’seEvening 
Hymn, there followed a little service, which, though 
it lasted only a few minutes, made a marked impres- 
sion on those present: more than one of the rough 
audience found that the memories stirred brought 
tears into the eyes; and there was a great hand- 
shaking all round when they left the spot. 

The moon was up and bright, but, as usual in an 
unknown locality, only served to make the surround- 
ings more mysterious. The village priest broke a 
brief silence by asking a question. “That was the 
Credo, was it not?” 

“Tt was—word for word as you use it yourselves.” 

“T had thought that those Englishman believed 
nothing.” 

“But you see now they do.” 

“But why, then, are we separate ?” 

“Ah, why ?” was the only answer. 


They walked at a pretty good pace until they 
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reached the priest’s humble residence, where his 
servant had ready very hot coffee, and plenty of 
milk and butter; and then, as it was arranged 
that they should start early the next morning, it 
was thought best to retire for the night. The 
strangers found excellent beds with very clean linen 
prepared for them at the large pension for young 
ladies next door. The house had been a chateau 
before the Revolution, and it was well understood 
that the hospitality would not be unrewarded; but 
in any case, they would have been equally well cared 
for. Only one more remark about the evening rest, 
which may prove of interest to housekeepers. The 
linen alluded to above was skilfully embroidered— 
the work of Auvergnat peasants during the winter 
season. Some people might wonder why the peas- 
ants in this island could not employ their long 
winter evenings as usefully and as delicately. 

The travellers rose, as they thought, very early ; 
but before they were dressed the church - bell had 
sounded, and the priest had been at his post: per- 
haps but few had joined him, still there were a few. 
And the day and the day’s work was hallowed by 
the early ritual. What would become of this earth 
and its inhabitants, unless somewhere, and from 
some portion at least of the indwellers, the con- 
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test against evil and the Evil One were so main- 
tained, and the prayers went up as the incense, and 
the blessings came down in answer as the morning 
dew ? 

The morning was clear, fresh, and beautiful, and 
disclosed to the eyes of the two foreigners a very 
pleasant scene. The simple church, which had never- 
theless a character of its own, stood, with the little 
village, on an eminence above the valley, which 
boasted also of a few bright-looking houses, and at 
the bottom of which even the railway-works seemed 
busy and cheerful. The opposite hills rose to a very 
considerable height, and trees and bushes at their 
summit appeared amidst wild pasturages, which it 1s 
very unusual to find in other parts of France. They 
saw their new friend seated on a stone bench, a 
picture of benevolence. The labourers saluted him 
as they went out to the day’s toil, and for each he 
had some cheery word of recognition. It was very 
pretty also to see the little peasant children run up 
to him as to a revered father, and kiss the hand which 
afterwards he laid upon their heads with a smile 
and with a blessing. Earne was charmed with the 
scene: the shepherd with his lambs, he thought; and 
in a higher, better sense than Virgil’s, the husband- 


man under the blessings of a Christian peace. Ah! 
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little could he or any one have guessed how the 
folly of their rulers would in a few years plunge 
these naturally peaceful, happy peasants into the 
horrors of wars, of which they understood neither the 
motives nor the consequences. Lut at all events, 
here the country itself was never in the occupation 
of foreign troops. 

Even-Macnab said that, though “he did not like 
all the ways of the man sitting in a cassock on a 
week-day out of doors, he certainly was just a pic- 
ture.” As they approached, the priest rose, and gave 
them a morning salutation, hoped they had rested 
well, and now in the daylight were able to appreci- 
ate the beauty of his native vale. Earne said with 
truth that he was agreeably surprised at all he saw, 
and was only sorry to be obliged to hurry away from 
such a quiet and picturesque resting-place. 

“Well, if you must go so soon, you shall not go 
away hungry. Come into my presbytere, and share 
what Laura has provided for me.” 

They did so, and found that Laura hadg certainly 
done her best. She said that, hearing he had to en- 
tertain strangers, the neighbours had sent in contri- 
butions,—nuts and cheese, apples, butter, milk, ches- 
nuts. The priest did the honours well. “You see 
samples,” he said, “of the products of our poor de- 
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partment, and also of the product of which we are 
most proud—the kindness and generosity of the 
inhabitants, however poor. Bon ceurs — trés-bons 
curs.” 

Ample justice was done to the simple viands, and 
Earne mustered his best French in his compliments to 
his host. “But now we must be starting for Guéret,” 
he said, “and some of these good hearts must help 
us to get there. I am afraid your roads have not a 
very good reputation.” 

“Not over good,” was the reply; “but in places 
you can get on fairly enough. As you say that you 
must go to Guéret (I cannot conceive why), I shall 
cause you to be conducted thither. This is my 
plan: I will myself show you a path which shall 
lead you in a couple of hours to a decent village, 
where you may hire a tolerable conveyance, and 
two strong lads shall carry the portmanteaus—they 
are not heavy—across the hill at once. We will 
not hurry.” 

“Stop!” said the surgeon ; “ what is all this?” and 
then Earne translated the proposal to him. “ And 
you have been reckoned a lame man these many 
weeks !” 

“Yes; but I am now much stronger—very much. 
I think I can manage two hours.” 
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“Well, you now ought to be the best judge; your 
cure has been rapid.” 

“Tt had excellent treatment, under very skilful 
direction. We can rest, and take our time; and we 
will put on a circumvolution of lint before we part 
with the luggage.” 

“So it shall be. I suppose we can trust these 
fellows ?” 

“The honesty of an Auvergnat is proverbial, 
and the Creuse is the next department. Besides, 
the countenance of the priest is sufficient guar- 
antee.” 

“Well, I must confess,” replied Macnab, relapsing 
into schoolboy’s language, “that he does seem just a 
real jolly parson.” 

“And he is to walk with us himself part of the 
way. Macnab, we have not missed an adventure by 
giving up our tour in the Lowlands, and it is very 
exciting not to know what may be at the end of our 
journey; but we must come to terms with our good 
friend at once. Very well, sir,” he continued, turning 
to the French priest, “we thank you much for all you 
have done for us, and we avail ourselves gladly of 
your proposed escort of us to the village, where we 
can take wheels to Guéret. We are ready to start. 
We beg, however, to place in your hands, on behalf 
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of our patron, the money which, had it not been for 
the hospitality of S. Sulpice, we should otherwise 
have had to expend upon ourselves, to be laid out for 
your sick poor as their need shall require.” 

The two napoleons which he then placed in the 
priest’s hand astonished not a little the good man, 
whose fingers rarely had to deal with gold: he was 
profuse in his gratitude, and invoked many blessings 
on their heads. 

In ten minutes they were ready, but they thought 
it best to give some start to the men who were to 
carry their encumbrances. And their guide said he 
should like to show them one of the prettiest spots 
in his district, to which he often resorted for medita- 
tion and repose. It would take them but little out 
of their way. It was only yonder amongst the trees, 
which, perhaps, the strangers did not know were 
characteristic of the department. Accordingly, in 
five minutes a green lane brought them to the wood, 
which, Earne saw at once, was composed of Spanish 
chesnuts, and some of them of no common size; 
and his next thought was how poor Colonel Drink- 
water would have appreciated the whole scene. To 
himself, at least, it was as rare as it was beautiful. 
It was, in fact, a grove of beautiful Spanish chesnut- 


trees, of all graceful shapes and attitudes: some 
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young, and some old—-so old, indeed, that their con- 
tinued existence seemed a marvel; some were mere 
shells of trunks, others would have afforded in their 
hollows a shelter from any storm; some looked as if 
you might have walked through them ; some were tall 
and lithe as a young beech-tree, others had those 
fantastic twists and twirls so well known to those 
who are happy enough to possess a few specimens of 
them in their mature vigour. This wood occupied 
an eminence, and descended, on the opposite side to 
which they entered, down to a little lake—for it was 
a sheet of water too large to be called a pond—on 
which the morning mist still lingered, though it was 
fast departing. 

Indeed the late autumn sun was reasserting its 
claims on the whole landscape, and was glinting 
with a joyful brightness through the leaves of amber 
and of red which overshadowed them, and which 
yet fell continually at their feet, softly yielding to 
nature’s irresistible decay. The blackbirds were 
disturbed as the travellers stepped through the 
covert; the dabchick fluttered across the water, on 
the farther side of which two men were doing some- 
thing to their nets, which was hardly to be distin- 
guished in the conflict of sunlight and fog. One old 


woman, in a most picturesque garb, was searching 
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amongst the crackling leaves for the fruit which 
might have been left at the ingathering, which 
had taken place not long before. The sky was very 
blue, and made a wonderful background to every 
detail of the picture. 

Their guide rubbed his hands with delight at the 
sight of their enjoyment, and exclaimed, as he had 
done before, when he first met them, “ 7%és-beau, 
Messieurs Englishmen—+trés-beau, is it not ?”—then 
went on in his native French, which even in the 
most educated of that department implies a certain 
patois, which in the lower classes is wholly unin- 
telligible to strangers, but a little dash of which 
seemed to give zest and flavour to the good man’s 
eloquence. “You see, gentlemen,” he said, “that we 
have no vintages in our country like those through 
which the Gironde flows or the Rhone. We have 
no magnificent harbours lke Bordeaux; no grand 
churches like Poitiers; not even high mountains 
like the Auvergne; no fields of corn like the fer- 
tile district of the Limagne; no amusements all day 
long, as they say they have in Paris. But think you 
we would change with any of them? No: we love 
our chesnut-groves, our herds of kine, which fatten 
along the windings of the Creuse; our healthy hills, 


where grow the fern and the heath, and where the 
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sportsman can shoot his game, even where there is. 
pasture enough for the nibbling of the goat or sheep; 
but most we love our plain, honest peasants, and our 
simple and pure womanhood, both of whom, or man 
or woman, if they wander at all from our borders, 
always strive to come back to us again—being all 
patriots in the best sense of the word. Ah! would 
that all France were like my people here! O 
Paris! Paris! Paris! if half I hear of you is true, 
with your gay streets and reckless dissipations, and 
with your bloody fights and fickle changes, I wish 
for my part that you were not, or that you were less 
than what you are, or, at least, that the rest of the 
French towns had an equal share in the management 
of France the beautiful.” | 

“ What ever is he making such a fine speech for?” 
said Allan. “Is he practising a sermon ?” 

“No; he is only expressing his patriotism with a 
very genuine fervour, and considerable power of lan- 
suage.. He is a dear, noble character, and I like 
him much, and intend to pick his brains well during 
the rest of our walk.” So, when that walk began in 
earnest, the conversation did not flag—Macnab him- 
self taking a good share of it, and taxing his friend’s 
powers as an interpreter, by the variety of his ques- 
tions; he, in return, watching him with attention, 
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lest he should take any imprudent step with his still 
‘unhardened sinew, and cutting him an excellent staff 
out of the chesnut-copse to support him over stony 
and treacherous ground. But whether the limb had 
really sufficiently recovered, or owing to these and 
similar precautions, there was nothing more than 
slight inconvenience felt during that day of trial; and 
before they returned to England, the surgeon was 
satisfied with his cure. 

Meantime nothing could be more pleasant and 
successful than that day’s march. Their guide was 
not only deeply attached to his native department, 
but perhaps, owing to his nurture amongst its wilds, 
displayed far more knowledge of the picturesque 
than generally belongs to a Frenchman of imperfect 
education—and such a Frenchman he certainly was. 
But he led them over hill and brook, through chesnut- 
groves and gorse-covered common-land, as he thought 
would best set off that wild country. He was par- 
ticularly proud of the cattle, mostly of the Limousin 
breed, vying with the Channel Island cows in beauty, 
and perhaps the staple commodity of the country as 
an article of food. Sometimes they met little herds 
of these cattle, one of which was distinguished by 
a pleasant-sounding bell, and often in charge of a 


peasant girl, whose directions they seemed to under- 
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stand perfectly; whilst she herself continued to ply 
her distaff, an instrument not yet altogether falling 
into desuetude either here or in the Auvergne 
country. Allan Macnab looked upon this primitive 
method of spinning flax as a simple relic of bar- 
barism, whilst his comrade hailed it as one of the 
most delightful and graceful links with an older age 
which he had met with in this new country. They 
were more of one mind upon the subject of the ches- 
nuts, always ready at hand, and which they both 
pronounced as the best they had ever eaten, and were 
therefore the less surprised to hear that they were 
those most highly prized in the cafés of Paris, though 
many of them really travelled much farther afield, 
and often afford wholesome nourishment to the all 
but penniless, all but houseless—the cold-stricken 
London poor. There was also no doubt of the beauty 
which these charming trees lend to these picturesque 
wilds, left as they were in little groups in this pays 
de chasse, as if fragments of one grand forest, with 
which in old times it may have been covered. 
One last characteristic of the country, of as much 
interest to our friends as any other, shall be recorded. 
Macnab said he was thirsty, and presently the 
priest halted at a cottage, which presented few ex- 
ternal charms, but which proved upon their entrance 
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into it far more attractive within. It was large and 
roomy. There was a table in it, under which were 
several chickens; and there was an armoire in 
carved chesnut-wood, out of which came a very clean 
cloth to cover it. An old-fashioned bowl was placed 
on it also, and soon filled with milk. The bread was 
not of the purest flour, but not unwholesome; and if 
it were somewhat faulty, the cream-cheese, the honey, 
and the butter were all excellent, and made ample 
amends. In the far recess of this strange apartment 
were stalls for four cows, though they saw them 
untenanted except by a very young calf. The usual 
occupants were absent under the charge of Eugenie, 
whose bed—and it was not an unhealthy position— 
was suspended over the stalls in which her favourites 
reposed, just out of the reach of their extended tongues. 
To this large cabin and its treasures the travellers 
were welcomed with a courtesy which might have 
done honour to a well-furnished hall, and no remunera- 
tion was asked from the unexpected guests—though 
Earne contrived, through their guide, aud without 
giving any offence, to leave behind a sum of money 
which it was hoped would help to cheer the recipients 
when the real grip of winter came. 

At length they reached the village, which, as their 
conductor had told them, was traversed by something 
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like a road; and through his influence they procured 
one of those vehicles which baffled all description, 
but which still may be found in some of the outlying 
French towns upon cross-country roads, in which 
they were duly ensconced, and which, as they had no 
other companions in travel, they were able to endure 
without much murmuring, their driver urging on his 
steed with strange songs in a barbarian patoits—Allan 
walking up some of the steeper hills, and Alfred 
Earne economising his walking powers by resting his 
leg on the seat which his friend had vacated. The 
priest blessed their departure with fervour, and gazed 
long after their receding chariot before he retraced 
his own solitary way. “Happy they,’ he muttered 
to himself, “who can work their way together, two 
and two. Never mind. It will not be for long. 
But what ever can those Englishmen wish to do at 
Guéret ?—at Guéret, of all places in the world!” 
Nevertheless the Englishmen reached the capital 
of the department of the Creuse whilst it was yet 


daylight. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


IN THE CAPITAL OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


“Therefore measure not dispatch by the time of sitting, but by the advance- 
ment of business.”—Lord Bacon. 


THE travellers halted at the old-fashioned inn of S. 
Francois. As they got out of the conveyance, they 
shook themselves, stretched themselves, and looked 
around. A little rain was falling, and the aspect of 
the town was not particularly cheerful. The “ Place” 
was spacious, only too large for its surroundings, and 
the few leaves left on the lime-trees looked dank and 
dreary ; a very large basin of water, fed by an attenu- 
ated fountain, made an incessant melancholy splash. 
They had no diificulty in securing a large chamber— 
and not ill furnished—for their apartment; indeed 
there seemed to be no other guest. They ordered a 
dinner, shouldered their umbrella—Macnab would 
travel with nothing but a Scotch plaid—and made 


at once dor the post-office. A man with his back 
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towards them was occupying the gwichet, appar- 
ently posting a foreign letter. His business over, he 
turned round and left the spot hastily; but both 
recognised at once the dark-eyed man who seemed 
like a spy, both at Liverpool and at Bordeaux. 

“Just an unco sight,” said the Scotchman. 

“T do not like the look of it,” replied the other. 

On asking for letters, there were two, and both for 
the Englishman. 

“A lady’s handwriting, I declare!” said again 
Macnab. 

“T am glad to find there is also a letter from my 
chief,” was the slightly evasive answer. “Let us go 
and read it before we take further steps; I hope to 
hear of the meeting of my two friends.” 

When they had regained their inn and retired to 
their room, he opened the letter from his rector, 


and read aloud as follows :— 


A Letter from the Rev. Henry Raybrook to the Rev. 
Alfred Earne, Poste Restante, Guéret, Department 


de la Creuse. 


“My DEAR ALFRED,-— You have entered on a 
very delicate mission indeed, and I shall be glad to 
hear that you are safe through it. I can fancy that 
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Miss de L 
might give trouble. But on my part all is pure 





, whoever and wherever she may be, 


guess-work, and I will not speculate, but content my- 
self with some plain facts upon events here... .” 
Here I spare the readers an account of a trouble 
about an organist and a choir, which I am not sure 
that even the curate read as carefully as he would 
have done during the first week he was at Castle 
Gowrie. “All this,’ the letter continued, “will 
make you understand my position better when you 
come back to residence, which, I am thankful to 
think, must be very soon. I ameafraid I must own 
that the wear and tear of this parish are too much 
for my spirits now, and that I feel I require real 
sympathy and support, from some one who under- 
stands my nature, and will take the trouble to prop 
me up. I confess I found the arrival of your 
Colonel a relief, as well as a fresh interest. I ought, 
I suppose, to have mentioned his arrival more for- 
mally; but you shall hear as much as is good for 
you, if you will have patience. I warned the Green 
Dragon to be watchful; so it was quite prepared to 
receive him properly, and he arrived the night before 
last with that butler, who is certainly a very fine 
gentleman, and who pretended to hesitate about 


admitting, me to his master. 
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“Well, of course he is much altered; some would 
say, sadly so—I do not, altogether. I thought I 
traced the effect of real sorrow in every part of him, 
and saw that it had humbled and conquered a pride 
which had been his real bane. Nothing could be 
better than his manner was with me—nothing kinder 
than his reception of me. We talked much of you 
as a common topic, and I was delighted—may I say 
so ?—to find how much, and how rightly, he valued 
you. He evidently has no hope of any good results 
to himself from your mission, though he thought it 
right that it should be undertaken, and was most 
grateful to you for saving him the repetition of an 
agonising search. He asked much about myself and 
my work here—more than I expected. I told him 
about my grand scheme for a Home, and he promised 
me £100 in aid—a great blessing to me as well as 
others. I told him that I had already one most in- 
teresting person who was taking refuge there; and 
there—for a short time at least—-we must shelter 
Miss de L on her first landing. He thought it 
all sounded like an admirable institution; and so it 





would be, if I could only get my own parishioners to 
look at it with unprejudiced eyes. He asked leave — 
to call upon me, and I have had him in my study 
this morning praising my Elzevir Virgil., I begin 
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to love him already; but then, you know, through 
you, I feel to have known him many weeks. And 
now, one word more about him. Can you believe 
that at our Vespers this evening I thought I saw his 
tall figure in the unlighted end of the church ? 

“T must stop, and indeed only go on that I may 
say that Miss B. is intensely interested in some con- 
tents of a small desk which was specially bequeathed 
to her by her benefactress. I think she has been 
more cheerful since she has seen them, but I do not 
press for information. Her excellent sense will, I 
am sure, take a good moment for imparting it; and 
perhaps she has already told good Mrs Howard, for 
they are great friends. There! I ought to be in 
Benson’s Lane, half a mile off; so I shall only add 
that there may be something more laughable than 
a wild-goose chase — and that is catching the wild 
goose, and then not knowing what to do with it.— 
Adieu. Ever your affectionate H. RR.” 


Macnab was most amused at the last sentence of 
this letter, and exclaimed, “ It’s just very true; but 
for all that, we must see about catching it. Had we 
not better go to the mayor at once? I think it 
would be best to secure some authority on our side, 
if we can,’ 
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“Tt is a good thought,” replied his friend; “and if 
you will inquire of the hostess where he lives, and 
where the grim Maigrechére live, I will join you 
presently.” 

“He just wants to read his other letter,” said 
Macnab, as he went down the stairs, but he said it 
to himself; and considering that it was a private 
communication, it was wonderfully correct. 

Certainly, the moment Allan Macnab left the 
room, Alfred Earne threw himself on a sofa, and tore 
open the second letter with avidity. It was not a 
long one, and was easily read, and yet the eyes of 
the reader seemed reluctant to cease to glance over 
those few lines. It ran somehow thus,—though we 
must repeat that it is not fair to drag before the 
public all a young lady chooses to write when she is 
in a difficulty, and casts about her for some kindly 
aid :— 


“DeEAR FRIEND,—I cannot forbear telling you— 
indeed I think it right that you should know—that 
I find a document in Madame Stainsforth’s private 
desk which, if it does not throw much light on my 
real position, certainly makes the mystery which sur- 
rounds it more respectable than I once dared hope 
that it could be. What I owe to that dear woman 
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cannot be said in words. I owe her all—everything. 
Mr Raybrook is so kind! but I hardly like to en- 
tangle him in my troubles. I shall ask of you this 
parting service.—to read on your return all I have to 
show on the subject, and then to advise me whether 
I can take any further steps. Perhaps all is better 
left alone. Perhaps I had better take up my abode 
here with Mrs Howard, and work amongst the poor ; 
or will my deafness, which still continues, disqualify 
me from that sort of usefulness, as it does from so 
many of the pleasures of society 2? God knows best ; 
and I shall submit, I hope cheerfully, whatever way 
His goodness points my humble career. I cannot 
say forget me. Jtemember me in your prayers; and 
the good angels hover round your path! Only try 
and forget that you once wished me to have joined 
you on your higher way. It must not be; but it is 
‘no harm to say God bless you for the wish, and for 


many a gentle kindness to your grateful MAniE.” 


At length he got up, and strode hastily up and 
down the room. “There is a loophole yet, and I 
will not despair,” he said——“ I will not despair. And 
even if she vanish from us unexpectedly, as she came 
among us, am not the first who came across the 
track of an angel unawares.” Certainly no man 


Q 
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could have a higher opinion of a fellow-mortal than 
Alfred Earne had of Marie Boileau. 

Allan, however, did not seem to think so highly of 
his friend’s sense (and he used to esteem him as pre- 
eminent in this respect) when he joined him as when 
he Jeft him up-stairs. “And may I just ask,’ he 
said, “why, when it pours with rain, you have left 
your umbrella and your coat, and are looking as if 
you were prepared to carry off this young lady by 
storm ?” 

“What young lady?” he retorted, almost fiercely. 
And then, his face beaming with a most pleasant 
smile, “Quite true. It is such a whirl, I almost was 
forgetting why we were here, and what we have to 
do;” and he went up again for the defences against 
the rain, which was also cold enough. 

“°Tis to be hoped he has not sprung a sinew near 
the brain; but his leg must be much better, for here 
he is again.” And they were soon drawing near to 
the mayor’s house, which was indeed in sight of the 
hotel. -_ 

The man in authority whom they visited under 
that august title—though they sometimes thought 
afterwards that it may have been his deputy— 
received them with civility and self-importance. He 


was a little round man, with a corresponding fatness 
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of cheek, somewhat ludicrously at variance with his 
assumption of dignity. Macnab remarked afterwards 
—and there was not a little truth in the observation 
——that he fancied himself like the first Napoleon, and 
copied many of his attitudes. 

His head-dress, however, was not a cocked-hat, 
but an embroidered smoking-cap, with a long pendu- 
lous tassel attached. “ He begged them to be seated. 
They were English, he saw at once. English trav- 
ellers rarely came to Guéret; he had only seen three 
or four in the whole course of his residence. But 
he knew the Englishman by sight. He had been at 
Paris; he had been at Boulogne. Perhaps they were 
butter-merchants? Any assistance which he could 
give should be at their disposal. He regretted the 
absence of madame, but—here he shrugged his 
shoulders—madame had gone to the mountain half- 
way between Guéret and La Souterraine; they must 
have observed its three peaks. Well, it was not his 
wish that she should go; he had no faith in such 
expeditions. But madame was gouty, and she had 
gone to offer prayers to St Vaulry; and in this 
weather !—it is incredible! But what do you wish ? 
With the gout, a woman may do anything. Would 
the gentlemen kindly say what they wanted. | 

The little official’s torrent of words had certainly 
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not left them before a moment for explanation ; and 
now, as clearly as he could, Earne explained that 
they were told that an English lady, who had gone 
as assistant to a boarding-school,—Maigrechére, he 
believed the name——— 

The official nodded at the name, and looked im- 
portant, and put one hand inside a double-breasted 
waistcoat. 

Well, they had known the young lady, or about 
her; and as they understood that she was in some diffi- 
culty, and wished no longer to continue in her pre- 
sent position, they hoped that there was no obstacle 
to her departure,—none, at least, which they could 
not arrange to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The little man withdrew his hand from its resting- 
place, and, swelling with conscious dignity, held it 
out now in the attitude of an orator. He had heard 
of the case before. He was acquainted with the 
Maigrechtres—ladies of a severe probity; his own 
daughter had been trained at that respectable estab- 
lishment. He had also seen the young lady, and in 
that very room. No doubt she was young and beau- ‘ 
tiful,—a very beautiful woman,—and France pro- 
tected such. But beauty was not business. France 
was hospitable, but France was just. There had 
been a contract, and the Code Napoléon (he looked 
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as if he had drawn it up) must, gentlemen, and shall 
be obeyed. Again he thrust his eloquent hand into 
the folds of that ample waistcoat. 

Earne answered, with a quietness in strong con- 
trast to the vehemence of the last speaker, that there 
were two sides to the contract, and perhaps there had 
been some flaw on the part of the Maigrechéres. Per- 
haps the contract had not been signed by Made- 
moiselle de Lancy, but by some one who had no right 
to bind her so absolutely. At all events, a teacher 
against her will was of no use to any educational 
establishment; and if ample pecuniary compensation 
could be made for any detriment suffered by the 
school from her premature departure—-— 

“There would certainly be no difficulty in that 
case with Les demoiselles Maigrechére,” interrupted 
the other, with a very comical emphasis. 

“ And again,” continued Earne, “ the news reached 
England that this poor young lady had been incon- 
venienced by the rudeness of the police.” 

“Ah, ces gaulards la! The less said about them 
the better,” said the other, with a nervous trepidation. 
“We can rarely interfere. They are difficult people ; 
they have their own way everywhere. What do you 
wish ?” 

“T wish to say that I will take care that justice 
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shall be done to a friendless Englishwoman, in what- 
ever part of France she may happen to reside. We 
must have the whole matter brought to light.” 

There was a pause. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the official, “ you are brave 
people, and I see clearly the matter may be arranged. 
Suffer me to write a few lines to the ladies at the 
head of yonder establishment — a few minutes. 
There! it is well; and it will be better. I shall 
seal the letter.—it is more polite to ladies. I think 
this will put all on the footing of equity; and if I 
can be of any further use, command me. The rain 
ceases. May I be allowed to offer you my highest 
consideration ? You will see your friend to-night. 
It is best so.” 

Then followed the usual polite speeches and salu- 
tations, which Macnab imitated as well as he could ; 
but he had really understood very little of what had 
been going on, and was most thankful when the 
transaction seemed to him to stop suddenly in its 
full course. They were duly conducted to the door, 
and there was more bowing. : 

“JT regret again,” said the official, “that, in the 
absence of madame, I have been unable to offer you 
even a cup of coffee;” and as he shut the door, he 


might have been heard muttering to himself, “ et vous 
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ne trouverez pas le café chez Mesdemoiselles Maigrechére 
non plus—bien stir.” But the dignitary, for all that, 
went back to his own den, smoked a bad cigar, drank 
a cup—aindifferent enough—of café noir, and flattered 
himself that he had got rid of the Englishmen very 
well. 

Meantime the travellers, on inquiry, found that 
they had not far to walk to the establishment of the 
Maigrechéres, a gloomy and .old-fashioned -looking 
house—-with large windows indeed, to admit the 
light of day from the outside, but with a cor- 
responding proportion of faded curtain and dirty 
blind to exclude it from penetrating farther into 
the apartment. They rang the bell, which sounded 
strangely, as if it was not often rung; and it was 
some time before there came any response. At 
length some ponderous bar was removed from the 
inside of the door, and it was very partially opened 
by a tall gaunt woman, with bare skinny arms, who 
looked grimly at them through the aperture, and 
asked them what they desired. 

They answered that they desired to see Mademoi- 
selle de Lancy, who, they believed, resided in the 
house. The reply was, “That the establishment of 
the Demoiselles Maigrechere was never open to 
young men after dusk;” and the woman would 
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have shut the door after she had spoken had not 
the Scotsman adroitly interposed his foot. — 

“ Stay,” said Earne; “at least the ladies will not 
refuse to receive a letter from the mayor's office, and 
with it my card; and as it is a matter of importance 
to them as well as to us, say that we shall call again 
yet later, in two hours, for a reply.” This was 
spoken with so much decision that the woman 
thrust out her lean arm to take the card and the 
letter, and said a reluctant but emphatic “ Bon.” 
Macnab withdrew his foot, and the door was, it 
may be said, slammed in their faces. 

“Just the dullest town and the rudest people that 
I ever came across.” 

“Hush, Aristides! recollect the kindness we have 
received ever since we have been in France. We 
must expect a few eccentricities; and I suspect we 
shall find some here. But for all that, I daresay 
we shall obtain admittance into that house even to- 
night, and affairs are so very pressing.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, I am very anxious to finish this business, 
to relieve the present anxiety of your Laird, though 
I feel that he had really no hope of our success—to 
get back myself to my duties and my overworked 
rector; and I have been away too long, and I think 
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the sooner we get our refreshment, and have our 
interview with Miss de Lancy, and are away back 
again to England, the better.” 

“ And not stay a few days in Paris?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“There was just something in that other letter 
which has flurried Master Alfred Earne,”’ was the 
suppressed comment of his friend. 

But Alfred Earne was right in one respect. In 
two hours they returned to the pension, and found 
that the gaunt porteress admitted them without 
further questionings into the house, and across the 
dismal hall into the grimmest of apartments. One 
sorry lamp alone illuminated this melancholy room. 


\\i. long wooden ink-stained desk lined one side of 





\ which was duly flanked by a bench of uncom- 
pk mising inflexibility. Behind a cold white stove, 
in which there never seemed to have been any fire, 
was a mantelpiece on which stood a piece of clock- 
work which seemed never to have been wound up; 
and this clockwork was supported on either side by 
two extraordinary conglomerations of wax in faded 
colours, which were intended to represent natural 
flowers—and this was the chief ornament of the 
room. The floor, which had once been a handsome 


parquet - floor, was now bruised and battered, and 
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innocent of carpet. In the centre was a table, and 
on the table was the lamp. Before this table, but 
at some distance from it, stood two empty chairs ; 
behind it were three chairs, and these were occu- 
pied. In the centre sat poor Miss de Lancy, very 
striking as to her general appearance, but with a 
dogged expression of wretchedness in her countenance, 
and with eyes swollen and red with weeping. Close 


to her, as if to hinder her from escaping, there sat— 


‘On either side a formidable shape ’— 


the two Demoiselles Maigrechere—stern, tall, meagre, 
the embodiment of thrift and severity, both of whom 
rose at the same time that the travellers entered into 
the room, and pointed, with the same attitude and 
the same-looking outstretched and bony fingers, to 
the vacant seats, and then resumed their position 
of sentinels over the truly handsome specimen of 
womanhood between them. The strangers bowed, 
and each appeared to appropriate a chair by laying 
one hand on it, but did not comply at once with 
the behest that they should be seated. It was really 
difficult in that shadowy room to recognise the fea- 
tures of either of them from the other side of the 
lamp and table. But Earne at once discerned the 
captive Isabella, yet thought it best to make no 
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special demonstration, and began a little set speech 
of apology. But no sooner did the young lady 
distinguish the sound of his voice, than by a skilful 
manoeuvre she glided out of her position, evaded 
the keen but too tardy grasp of her right-hand 
guardian, and exclaiming, “Oh, this is too, too kind, 
Mr Earne! have you really come all this way to 
deliver me?” rushed forward to grasp his hand. 

“JT am very glad to see you, Miss de Lancy, and 
shall only be over-pleased if I can do you service. 
But if you wish me to be successful, let me implore 
you to control yourself, and to return to your chair. 
The whole affair can easily be arranged if you will 
exercise self-control and be quiet. Let me intro- 
duce my fellow-traveller, Mr Macnab.” 

Allan looked at her with admiration, and bowed 
profoundly. She made a short curtsey, and returned 
to her seat, filled with a very natural wonder and con- 
fusion—not, however, before the two spinsters had had 
time to whisper to each other significant words. 

“Tt was a prearranged plot,” said the one on the 
left. 

“Serpent!” hissed the other on the right. 

Earne reassumed the lead, and stated briefly that 
the friends of Miss de Lancy in England had heard 


that she was desirous to leave France, and that some 
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difficulties had arisen to the immediate fulfilment of 
her wishes.” 

“ A contract—a contract!” was the simultaneous 
utterance of the grim pair opposite to him. 

“Tf the Demoiselles Maigrechtre would kindly 
allow him to finish without interruption, the present 
intrusion of himself and his friend would be shorter.” 

The two figures nodded slightly and approvingly. 

“You must remember,” continued Earne, “that 
Miss de Lancy is entirely her own mistress in this 
respect; and if the contract was signed by others on 
her behalf, but without her sanction, such contract 
would not be binding on her.” But he hoped that 
no such legal question would arise. If indeed it 
became an affair of justice, Miss de Lancy had her 
erievance in a certain uncalled-for interference of the 
police, which might not be viewed with indifference 
if the matter was referred to a tribunal at Paris. 

The spinster on the right said, all that micht be 
explained, as really that visit was undertaken, not 
from any suspicion of Miss de Lancy’s character, who 
in that case could not have been allowed to remain 
in an institution of spotless reputation, but rather for 
her own ultimate benefit, and in order to identify 
property which would prove her connection with 
relations whom she had long lost. 
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Miss de Lancy stared in astonishment, and clasped 
her hands together with a somewhat theatrical ges- 
ture. She did not interrupt Earne, but gazed at 
him and his friend with gratitude and admiration. 

Earne went on to say that he too had heard some- 
thing of this, though he was afraid that it had origin- 
ated from a mistake; but he had no right to intrude 
into such affairs. All he could say was, that an un- 
known friend was ready to furnish her with the 
means of compensating her employer for the loss 
of one quarter’s work, and also with the means of 
goine back to Mr Raybrook’s Home of Refuge in 
England, if she might, without further arguinent 
or contention, be allowed to go away in peace to- 
morrow; nay, more—and afterwards he confessed 
that the thought came upon him as suddenly as it 
did happily—nay, more, if one of the kind ladies 
had any call at that moment to the north of France, 
and could assume the escort of the orphan child who 
was weeping beside them, she could do so free of all 
cost, and with the thanks of all concerned. Surely 
this was better than to part in enmity, or to be 
exposed to the uncertain issues but sure expenses 
of legal arbitration. 

Les demoiselles Maigrechére gazed in admiration 
at the skilful words and plan of the young orator. 
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Then they cast significant glances at each other; and 
as it was her turn, the voice of the figure on the left 
spoke for both. 

Where did the young gentleman learn to speak 
French ? She and her sister were moved by the 
pleadings of their native tongue. Let justice be 
satisfied, and they were content; but the rapidity of 
the proposed action confounded them. Would the 
gentlemen follow them presently into another room 
when the time was announced by their servant ? 
They rose with a careful dignity, and stiffly left the 
room. 

Then arose a gush of English-speaking, which 
would be wearisome to the reader to repeat at any 
length. Macnab was delighted at the whole scene, 
and at his friend’s prowess and ability. “Upon my 
word,” he said, “those grim things seemed to be at 
first just like two of the weird sisters in ‘ Macbeth, ” 
Then Miss de Lancy’s outpouring was wonderful, but 
certainly it was very hearty. The unexpected good 
news would have tried a less sensitive young lady; 
and having really an excellent heart, her expressions 
of gratitude were as sincere as they seemed un- 
bounded. They were cut short, however, by the 
summons to Earne to go into the next room, where 


the surroundings were only less gloomy because they 
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were less formal. But when business really was to 
be done, the sisters showed themselves clear-headed, 
and endowed with much natural good sense. Besides, 
the impromptu suggestion of Earne proved a master- 
stroke. One sister had business of much importance 
at Boulogne, where there was some idea of another 
pupil, and where she might best be able to angle for 
another assistant who could teach English. All was 
arranged, and amicably arranged, for the departure 
on the morrow. Nay, the maid-servant could hardly 
believe her ears when she was ordered to take a jug 
of eau sucrée into the salle d instruction, to which they 
soon returned—and a few biscuits, was the parting 
whisper to the maid, with a marked emphasis on 
the adjective. Before, however, this refection could 
arrive, Earne made a proposal to Miss de Lancy, that 
she should exhibit before them all the jewel which 
she prized so highly, and what apparently had pro- 
voked so much inquiry. She consented with good- 
natured frankness, and went up-stairs for the little 
work-box in which she kept it carefully under lock 
and key. All crowded round the lamp, under which 
its beauties were displayed. It was a long gold pin, 
the top of which was concealed by a fly of diamonds, 
clustered everywhere except on the wings, which 


seemed of pure pearl. 
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“Tt is just lovely!” said the surgeon. 

“Palais Royal,” whispered the grimmer of the two 
sisters, and “ Peut-étre” was the milder answer; but 
neither was heard by the rest, ¢ 

“Very pretty, very ingenious, and I daresay very 
costly,” said Earne, “ but it is not the one lost.” There 
was a curious look of satisfaction on his countenance 
as he made the observation, and it lingered after- 
wards. 

The eau sucrée and four small biscuits were then 
brought in and placed with some ceremony on the 
table, with six corresponding goblets of glass, out 
of which all drank of the innocuous beverage. 

Macnab winced at the first sip, and said plain- 
tively, “They have just forgotten the whisky.” 

Such a repast could not well be prolonged, and 
after they had made definite arrangements for the 
departure of the quartet on the day following, they 
separated, all well pleased with themselves at the 
evening’s work. 

There is but little to interest the reader in the 
details of their journey northward. When it has 
been said that Guéret looked far better even in the 
vrey morning than it appeared overnight in the 
rain; that they caught a glimpse of the mayor, 
cap on head and cigar in mouth, at his window, 
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evidently in contemplation of their departure; that 
Miss Maigrechére’s luggage consisted of a small black 
reticule, which held, amongst other contents, two bis- 
cuits and a lump: of cheese; that their journey to 
Chateauroux was eminently rough and painful, and 
yet somewhat whimsical and picturesque; and that, 
to their great astonishment, they were in time for the 
train to Paris: all that is really necessary for the 
tale’s sake to be told has been duly chronicled. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON EITHER SIDE OF THE CHANNEL. 


‘* The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England.” —IHamlet. 


Mr Raysprook had finished his breakfast, and was 
preparing to start on a long round of parochial visits, 
when to his surprise his servant announced Colonel 
Drinkwater, who, after some apology for the early 
intrusion, said that he came to consult him, not only 
on account of the friendly feelings which ought to 
exist between old schoolfellows, but because in this 
case Mr Raybrook’s position as rector of the parish 
actually gave him some claim to his advice and co- 
operation. He had just received a very strange 
letter from France, which he produced, and the con- 
tents of which ran very much as follows :— : 

“ MUCH RESPECTED SiR,— Your young men are zeal- 
ous enough, but are wholly on a wrong scent. Ce 
n’est pas la votre pouliche. Your filly is not here.” 
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(“ A most offhand and impertinent expression,’ inter- 
posed the visitor.) “Search the stables near your 
present residence, and if the English police cannot help 
you, we have a detective here who can. Address X,” 
and then the name of an obscure street in Paris. 

“Now, Mr Raybrook,” continued the Colonel, 
“the reward offered for the discovery of my lost 
daughter—of whom you have been told—is so large, 
that similar intimations have often been given me 
in the hope of obtaining money for the search, even 
if unsuccessful. But there is something so peculiar 
in pointing out this exact locality, that I cannot help 
being stirred by it; at all events, I think it right that 
you should know of my informant’s assertion, and my 
entreaty, which I need not express in any stronger 
language, that on the mere possibility that you 
may have found foot-tracks of the existence of my 
child, you would give me—I say myself, rather than 
any hired officials, in whom I have long had but little 
faith—the first glimmer of your suspicions.” 

“You may rely on my willing zeal in the matter,” 
replied the rector, “wherever and whenever I can 
be of use. If I see a reasonable suspicion, I will 
hunt it up to a reasonable ground of inquiry; and 
when my curate returns, you know that I shall have 


a powerful coadjutor.” 
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“When do you expect him to come back ?” 

“In a few days now; indeed I expect a letter 
from him by the next post. There may be some 
delay in Paris.” 

“ But let me not hinder you any longer. I know 
the day is not long enough for all your business.” 

And so they parted for the present. 

As Colonel Drinkwater anticipated, « letter in the 
course of the day arrived from Alfred Earne, written 
probably on the evening after the memorable inter- 
view with the Maigrechéres. In this letter he de- 
scribed the rescue of Miss de Lancy, but at the same 
time pointed out that they had no reason whatever 
to think that this lady was the real object of their 
search, and that the jewel, on which much stress had 
been laid, was probably of modern manufacture, and 
in no way resembled the old-fashioned family orna- 
ment which the Colonel had described to him. 

Meantime the travellers on the Continent seemed 
to be pursuing their way after the fashion of most 
travellers; and yet it was a journey which had very 
remarkable consequences to three of the party—for it . 
was never justly known how far it affected the future 
of the chaperone. Something seemed to affect even 
the character of her companions. Alfred Earne 


appeared wrapt in his own meditations, and, con- 
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trary to his wont, took but httle heed of the new 
scenes traversed, and of the many amusing impressions 
de voyage which are made upon light-hearted and 
observant tourists. He talked rarely, and his an- 
swers to Mademoiselle Maigrechére were sometimes 
so little pertinent to the questions addressed to him, 
that she began to think that she and her sister had 
somewhat overrated the young Englishman’s ability. 
On the other hand, the very opposite change 
seemed to be passing over the disposition of his 
friend Allan. He never had shown himself so full 
of life and frolic. He watched everything about him, 
and conversed on every sort of subject. He made 
the boldest efforts to speak the language of the 
country, and sometimes was successful beyond his 
expectations. He devoted himself to the young lady 
of the party; and indeed, when he found that Alfred 
responded but little to the effusions of his spirit, 
he directed his remarks almost exclusively to Miss 
de Lancy, who seemed to be much interested in them 
all. But even on her passed the mystery of the 
undefined change. She became more careful of her 
own speech and behaviour, left off all gush and ex- 
travagance, and though the eyes of the Maigrechére 
fell upon her not seldom, they found nothing which 
they could reasonably condemn, though they seemed 
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always fully prepared to do so. Probably Made- 
moiselle de Lancy had learnt not a little during her 
residence at Guéret, and could play her own game 
at piquet without wanting any one to look over 
and direct the management of her hand. 

Thus they travelled ; and thus, as all such travel- 
lers must do, they came to their journey’s end. 

The morning after their arrival found them all on 
their way to an obscure street, where was the resi- 
dence of the firm who transmitted to Miss de Lancy 
her quarterly payment, and who had arranged and 
drawn up her agreement to serve in the pension at 
Guéret. This firm bore the name of an Englishman 
and of a Frenchman, and these names were Ferret 
and Harpagon. Now it happened that the Maigre- 
chéres were near of kin to Monsieur Harpagon, and 
hence it was that she served as their guide on the 
present expedition ; for Miss de Lancy herself, though 
she had paid them one visit, retained but a vague 
idea of the position of the establishment. The guide, 
however, retired to some of the more private apart- 
ments adjoining the bureau, and was seen no more of 
them until the evening. The other three went up 
an ill-cleaned staircase, and knocked at the door of 
the office, to which they were presently admitted by 
the clerk. The clerk was a lean and hungry-looking 
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man, and he lived behind a door with an open rail, 
and containing a dirty desk, which held a pewter ink- 
stand, a steel pen, and some ledgers. There was a 
musty smell in this apartment, which bore reminis- 
cences of cigar-ashes, possible apples, and long- 
hoarded cheese, and which, if the truth must be 
spoken, is not altogether infrequent in the bureaux 
of France, if the establishment is at all second-rate. 
The clerk received the trio somewhat severely: his 
déjedner was not until eleven, and the travellers were 
early on foot; it had only just struck ten. The poor 
man probably was in reality, as well as in looks, food- 
lacking. They replied to his inquiries that they 
wished to speak to Mr Ferret, the English, or to Mon- 
sieur Harpagon, who was, or who was supposed to be, 
the French representative of the firm. The answer 
was, that they were both at home, and if they, the 
visitors, would be seated, he would take in their names. 
Some runaway marriage, he suspected in his heart. 
The two gentlemen only sent up their names. The 
clerk locked up his bureau, and left them seated on 
the hard bench until his return, which was not imme- 
diate, for he had to answer many questions to his 
employers. When he did come back, he made a 
motion for them to follow him, which all three 


obeyed; and after introducing them to his chiefs, he 
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himself retired again to his grim desk and corre- 
sponding employment. 

The room which the English party entered was 
not much more luxurious than the one they had left, 
but it was warmed, over-warmed, by stove-heat, and 
they were requested to sit on chairs, not on a bench. 
The firm seemed surprised to find that the young lady 
was Mademoiselle de Lancy, and when they had made 
their salutations, looked significantly at each other. 

Mr Ferret was a small-made Englishman, with a 
profusion of black hair, which was encouraged to 
disguise his whole countenance as much as possible— 
either with the design to hide an unpleasant expres- 
sion about his mouth, or with the mistaken notion 
that it made him look like an indigenous inhabitant 
of Paris. 

Monsieur Harpagon, on the other hand, was a some- 
what bloated Frenchman, whose fatness detracted 
from his great height, who had only a short bristle 
over his head and upon his upper lip, and who 
assumed an appearance of stolidity, which the play of 
his lips and the expression of a greedy pair of eyes 
sometimes belied. Macnab mistrusted him even more 
than his friend, and conceived at once a great dislike 
to both of them. Mr Ferret undertook the lead in 
the conversation, and the stout gentleman all the time 
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seemed trying to look as if he did not understand 
English. 

Earne gave the reason of their visit. They had 
come on behalf of the young lady, Miss de Lancy. 
She had been unable to remain at the establishment 
which had been chosen for her, and was about to 
return at once to England. Mr Ferret here began to 
interrupt, and said that no doubt he was not aware 
that Monsieur Harpagon’s kinswomen, the Demoiselle 
Maigrechtres—— 

“Please let me speak first,” in his turn interrupted 
Alfred Earne. “Perhaps you yourselves are not 
aware that all possible difficulty with the establish- 
ment in question has been entirely got over. Per- 
haps also you yourselves are not aware that the eldest 
of the two ladies of whom you are speaking has her- 
self accompanied Miss de Lancy to Paris” (the deep 
sunken eye of the Frenchman gave an almost comical 
turn upon the speaker), “and is at this moment giv- 
ing herself the pleasure of a visit to her kinsman’s 
house” (here again the Frenchman could scarcely 
disguise his impatient surprise by attempting to 
give a natural twist to his immense frame, and 
at the same time a red angry spot settled in both 
his cheeks). “No,” continued Earne, “our business 
this morning is entirely on this young lady’s behalf, 
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to help her to inquire more accurately into her pres- 
ent position, and to ascertain more exactly to whom 
she is indebted for her narrow pension, and why ; 
and moreover, to whom she might apply when in 
need of help and protection. She also wishes to 
leave her address for her next quarterly payment, 
which will be very shortly due; but surely it is 
time that the whole mystery which surrounds her 
should be brought to an end.” Here Mr Macnab 
made a curious but audible expression of feeling with 
his foot. | 

Mr Ferret said that as Miss de Lancy had left the | 
protection which they had procured for her at Guéret, 
for whatever reason,—and then a disagreeable cynical 
expression stole over that part of his countenance 
everything 





which was not concealed by his _ hair, 
went back to the former position. Their duty to 
their employer was to forward ten pounds quarterly 
to Miss de Lancy as long as she could give a good 
account of herself,—here Macnab made another, and 
this time angry, stamp with his foot,—“and as long,” 
he continued, with emphasis, “as the donor is left 
undisturbed by any interrogatories. He would con- 
sider even such indirect applications as the present 
one as impertinent; and if this was to come to his 


ear, he might at once stop the supply. Is there any 
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other business to be transacted this morning ?—time 
here is money.” 

“The truth would be more to me than money,” 
said Miss de Lancy, “if I could but find it 
here !” 

Then Macnab took up the word, and to the great 
surprise of his friend, talked much and very cleverly. 
He assumed a sort of right to plead the lady’s cause. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the 
argument used, but he talked until Mr Ferret was 
almost persuaded that he had some legal right to be 
her champion. He found himself almost obliged to 
answer some interrogatories put very skilfully, and 
the more so because the Scotchman said he was 
ready to pay for the conversation. In short, the 
latter was so pertinacious that he elicited these facts : 
that the payment came from England, not from 
France; that the payer was a near relation of Miss 
de Lancy ; that he must be either grandfather or great- 
uncle ; that her father had married against the will 
of this relation, and that she herself bore her mother’s 
name as one of the conditions of her stipend; that 
it was much wished that she should always live in 
France, and never come in contact with her English 
kinsfolk; and that these lived somewhere in the 


eastern counties. Harne, when he heard this, ejacu- 
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lated, “ Most strange!” and presently perceiving that 
no further ground was being gained, proposed that 
they should withdraw. All parties seemed pleased 
that the meeting should terminate ; and Macnab said 
something civil about the trouble given, and placing 
a napoleon in Mr Ferret’s hand, hoped that this 
might be sufficient remuneration for the time occu- 
pied, and that the present conversation would be of 
no detriment to Miss de Lancy’s interests. Mr Ferret 
handed over the gold piece to Monsieur Harpagon, 
who took it with a fearful capacity of grasp, and 
immediately concealed it somewhere. 

When the strangers had left the room, he observed, 
with a very tolerable English accent— 

“That Scotchman almost too much for you, hein ?” 

“ Almost; but unless I had given way, there would 
have been no napoleon.” 

“ C"est vrai,” replied the other, and they went about 
fresh business. | 

Meantime, before their visitors had reached the 
street door, Macnab went back with noiseless step 
into the abode of the hungry clerk. He held up 
before him a five-franc piece, and said, “ Ecrivez ! the 
true name—vrai nom de mademoiselle—quick—vite ! ” 

The lanky fingers wrote on a very small piece of 
paper, and covered the writing with some sand. Then 
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the clerk slipped the paper through the bars of his 
cage with one hand; and as he took the five-franc 
coin with the other, he allowed the Englishman to 
take possession of his purchase. Not a word more 
was said on either side, and Macnab rejoined his 
friends so quickly that they hardly thought it worth 
while to comment on his delay; and yet he found 
time to read the paper, which he placed carefully in 
his pocket-book, and he saw the name written was— 
St Ubins. 

“What an extraordinary name!” he muttered to 
himself. “I wonder whether it is the true one.” 

As soon as they had escorted their charge back to 
their hotel, Earne took him by the arm and said, “I 
want to ask you a professional question of much im- 
portance to myself. Would you take one turn with 
me up the street ?” 

“ With all my heart,’ replied the other. “I hope 
you are not feeling ill?” 

“Not at all, thank you. Did you observe what I 
was reading in the train yesterday so long?” 

“Well, then, I don’t know that I did.” 

“Tt was your pamphlet upon deafness.” 

“Good gracious! what an extraordinary study on 
your part!” 

Earne resumed. “The young lady——” 
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“But the young lady is not deaf.” 

“TI was not thinking of Miss de Lancy.” 

“But I just was,” replied Macnab. 

Earne smiled, and said with a sort of gentle sad- 
ness, “Just for a moment suppose there to be another 
young lady in the world besides Miss de Lancy, and 
that I were deeply attached to her, would you make 
it your first care, when you land in England, to study 
an unfortunate deafness, which not only inconven- 
iences but pains her much, and see whether it is 
not exactly the case mentioned in your book, not 
at all a common case (page 23)?” 

“T remember,” interrupted the surgeon——“ Miss 
Horton’s case, but it was a very uncommon one.” 

“Exactly so: but according to your treatise, it 
was cured in her case; and, therefore, might be cured 
in another.” 

“ Only, however, under the contingency that it was 
produced by accidental causes, and not from inborn 
disorder.” 

“So I understood. And you would be sanguine 
of success if it was the result of an accident, say, in. 
childhood ?” 

“I think, without presumption, I might say I 
should be sanguine, and, moreover, deeply obliged to 
any one who would introduce me to such a case. 
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Success would at once give me a certain eminence in 
my profession.” 

“Tt would unite the bonds of our friendship for 
life,” replied the other, with a deep emotion. “ It is 
agreed, then, that you will try ?” 

“ Certainly ; and by God’s help, I think it may be 
a cure.” 

“God grant it, indeed !” 

And there was silence between them for a few 
minutes. When they again reached the hotel, Mac- 
nab touched his arm and said, with a comical look of 
piteousness— 

“And you will help me, won’t you, Earne ?” 

“T will indeed, and heartily.” 

The two friends wrung each other’s hands, and 


went to get ready for their dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DRAWING TOGETHER, YET APART. 


** You that way, we this.” 
—Love'’s Labour's Lost. 


Ir was about the time of the “halcyon days” of S. 
Martin. The sun shone out pleasantly, the wind 
blew fair and very fresh from the west, and the 
hurrying clouds caused here and there to be painted 
on the ocean those luminous shadows which set 
off the dancing waves of the English Channel with 
unusual and sparkling effects. In rough weather 
vessels bound from France to England would not risk 





the narrow entrance of the little harbour at N : 
but made direct for the far safer port of the large 
town some twelve miles off, from which there was 





ready access to N by a new line of rail. The 
fine weather had brought together a larger number of 
people than usual to pay a visit to the little pier; to 


watch the white sails of the lesser vessels which 
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were scudding before the breeze; the children on the 
shore making some of the last sand-pies of the year ; 
and the flight of the sea-gulls, which came in un- 
wonted number that morning near the shore, and 
announced their arrival by their peculiar, somewhat 
weird, but, on the whole, pleasant screams. Amongst 
the lookers-on, the two whose presence excited most 
observation were Colonel Drinkwater and Mr Ray- 
brook; the one as being a stranger, with a very dis- 
tinguished air and military bearing—the other be- 
cause, familiar as his appearance was to all the towns- 
people, it happened that he was seldom seen any- 
where as a mere stroller, and certainly was rarely 
seen on the beach at that time of the day. As they 
passed a weather-beaten sailor-looking man, with 
south-wester hat, and a small telescope in his hand, 
they inquired of him whether the Boadicea was mak- 
ing for the farther port or for the one at N——. 
He assured them that they evidently had made up 
their mind to land at N , and that she would be 
in in about a quarter of an hour; and so they con- 





tinued their stroll, watching with interest the nearer 

approach of the steamboat as she came _ tossing 

over the waves, until they took their stand with the 

little company who drew near to receive the vessel, or 

rather the passengers in it—-some to welcome friends 
s 
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whom they expected, and some for the cruel pleasure 
of observing those who had suffered from the depress- 
ing and often painful malady inseparable from their lot 
whenever they cross the sea. It was easy to detect 
the little party of which the two we spoke of were 
in search. Earne was conspicuous from his clerical 
habit, of which he never was ashamed, and still 
more for a certain clerical air which never deserted 
him. He was the first to land, and was so warmly 
greeted by Raybrook that they seemed absorbed in 
one another; and the Colonel, as the newer friend, 
thought it unkind to interrupt them. When he 
did grasp his hand, the pressure on either side was 
full of affection and of meaning. Raybrook then 
turned towards Miss de Lancy with marked kind- 
ness, and as she seemed in miserable plight, said 
the best way of expressing his condolence was at 
once to hand her over to the care of Mrs Howard, 
who was one of those people who always appear 
just when they are wanted, and who carried her off 
through the crowd in the direction of the Home. 
Macnab, upon whose arm she had before been lean- 
ing, looked after her very wistfully, but saw that it 
was no time to intrude his services, and that what 
she wanted was womanly words and care. Colonel 
Drinkwater had detected her at once with his keen 
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glance; and one of those sad, despairing looks which 
Earne knew so well, fell over his countenance like a 
mask. But he made no allusion to her, nor to the 
failure of the errand, though it was evidently an 
utter failure. Raybrook went up to Macnab, who 
seemed a little crestfallen, and saying that he re- 
quired now no introduction to him, welcomed him to 
his parish, and invited him to his house, adding, “ I 
am afraid I can only feed you, for it is absolutely 
necessary that my curate should lodge with me for a 
few nights; and not only is the accommodation of 
my parsonage somewhat meagre, but I have only two 
servants, whose hands are always very full.” 

“Tf this must be,” said Earne, “then Macnab shall 
have my lodgings, which are not far off;” and so it 
was arranged. Then Colonel Drinkwater came up 
and greeted the surgeon very civilly, but still dis- 
tantly, and said that he too hoped to have some talk 
with him, for he supposed he was in haste to get 
back to Scotland, where his services must have been 
greatly missed. 

Macnab looked a little sheepish, and said, hesi- 
tatinglv, “that he did not know—of course some- 
thing might depend upon his letters; that he was 
engaged by his friend Mr Earne to attend on a case 
which had an especial interest for them both,—tor 
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himself professionally; and for his friend — well, 
that was just his affair. It was a case of deafness 
— a case of which he had specially written in his 
pamphlet—and it was a young lady.” 

“Indeed !” said the Colonel; “it must be the case 
which has so much interest for Mr Raybrook.” 

“Just so,” said the surgeon; “but as it is imme- 
diate, might I be excused from waiting upon you, 
sir, until to-morrow ?” 

“Very well,’ rejoined the Colonel, and he turned 
to Mr Raybrook. “Any chance, Mr Raybrook, of 
your taking a quiet dinner with me to-night at seven 
o'clock 2?” 

Mr Raybrook’s answer was, “ Any other day with 
pleasure ; but really, he had so much parochial and 
other business with his long-lost curate, that they 
must have their evening together.” 

“Well, Mr Earne, could I have an hour with you 
earlier in the afternoon?” and the sad expression 
was on his face. Now the reader may easily believe 
that if there was an anxious heart at that moment in 
the town of N 
that of Mr Raybrook’s curate. He really was much 


, and a preoccupied mind, it was 





bewildered how to reply, but said, “My dear sir, I 
am longing for an interview with you; but I have 


such a crowd of work in my brain at this moment 
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that I must beg you to excuse me to-day. I shall 
be better able to serve you—God knows I hope it, at 
least——to-morrow.” 

It was almost impossible to be angry with Alfred 
Earne, but the Colonel had never felt so vexed with 
him, and with his haughty step he turned away, but 
not before his young friend had caught the settled 
look of melancholy in his eyes. 

“ How grievous,” he thought, “it is, that when, in 
very difficult cases, one is really acting according to 
the best of one’s judgment, one generally, by that ac- 
tion, wounds one whom one loves or respects! What 
IT would give to walk with him to his lodging only ! 
but there is not a moment to be lost,” and he caught 
hold of Macnab’s arm and led him away towards the 
Home. Mr Raybrook followed a few steps, and then 
bethought him of some pressing business which had 
been neglected that morning, and saying that he 
would meet them at the rectory in an bour’s time, 
disappeared down the first turning. 

Poor Colonel Drinkwater! he strode towards the 
Green Dragon with this bitter soliloquy: “Ah me! 
that I should have lived for this! All have their 
pursuits and their duties—all, at least, shun the 
friendless man,—the man who has no pursuit, no 


relations to care for him—-who has been again frus- 
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trated in the one hope which has glimmered before 
him these many years, and which once more, when 
keenly followed up for a while, has proved a mere 
spark of electricity, which has in it no warmth, no 
reality. Did I do wisely in leaving Castle Gowrie ? 
There at least I had become reconciled to solitude, 
my trees, and my dog. I am more lonely in the 
crowd—more alone. What have I left to live for? 
I am going back to my fine estate in Suffolk. But 
even there my dependants have learnt to do without 
me. It is an effort to re-establish myself among 
them; and, like my other efforts, it may prove a 
miserable failure. I had certainly a yearning towards 
Alfred Earne; and as I thought I had won, so now I 
miss his sympathy. It seems already absorbed by 
others. Can I wonder? Am J, the last Drinkwater 
of my race, really dependent for a day’s comparative 
freedom from all but despair upon the chance friend- 
ship with the curate of a country town? Ah me! 
when I look back! when I look back! I wish I 
had brought old Bruce with me; the salt water would 
have done him good. Would to God that I had 
something to care for !—something to care for me!” 
Poor Colonel Drinkwater! can we wonder that for 
hours he was expected in vain at the Green Dragon ? 


By & axéwy rapa Siva roAudAcicBowo Gardocys. 
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Meantime the first urgent business of the two 
travellers was at Mr Raybrook’s Home. Miss de 
Lancy, as we must still call her, was fortunately 
reposing in her apartment, and the surgeon’s thought 
and interest were for the present undivided. Mrs 

Howard was admirable, gentle, sensible, and far- 
, seeing. She was able to break to Miss Boileau the 
| proposal for a possible operation—-for a possible cure ; 
and perhaps, had not the patient’s character been self- 
reliant, and yet imbued with pious resignation, the very 
suggestion suddenly of such a crisis at hand might 
have disqualified her for submitting to a new treat- 
ment in the hands of an unknown physician. But 
then, certainly, he was very powerfully recommended. 
Earne, indeed, became so visibly agitated during 
their conference, that Macnab told him his further 
presence might be detrimental to Miss Boileau, and 
that he had far better leave her entirely to the 
regulations of Mrs Howard and himself: nothing, he 
assured him, should be attempted without there was 
a fair prospect of success. And upon this assurance 
Earne withdrew to the rectory in no small mental 
perturbation. Mr Raybrook was at home, and per- 
ceiving his condition, treated him with even more 
than usual tenderness; and Earne’s gentle nature 
was so moved that, with tears in his eyes, he told 
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him of his offers to Miss Boileau, and of her rejection 
of them, and of his present bold attempt to have her 
relieved from the deafness which caused her so much 
suffering. To Raybrook’s mild remonstrance against 
his former silence, he pleaded that the secret was 
not his alone, and the shrinking of the young lady, 
in her peculiar circumstances, from publicity of any 
sort. Gradually the possession of the paper in the 
desk, which Earne had not seen, was spoken of; and. 
this greatly excited Mr Raybrook (who had, it must 
be remembered, a secret of his own which he did not 
feel justified in divulging): and so the two friends 
conversed together until they had raised many castles 
in the air, and pulled down almost as many as they 
put up. Colonel Drinkwater figured largely in their 
speculations, and it might have been a strange com- 
fort to him to know how much both were interested 
in his wellbeing and in his future. But men, after. 
all, know but little of what is said of them in their 
absence, whether by their friends or foes. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


‘*Tam not an impostor that proclaim 
Myself agaiust the level of mine aim ; 
But know I think and think I know full sure 
My art is not past power nor you past cure.” 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


THERE was acted in London about forty years ago 
a French piece, which perhaps owed its success to 
the talent of the celebrated actress Madame Mali- 
bran; but at all events, the plot of the play hinged 
upon the hero turning oculist, in order to perform an 
operation upon the eyes of a woman whom he loved, 
and who burst upon the stage, after the operation, 
with a wonderful cry of joy, exclaiming, “ Je vols— 
je vois!” Now a sort of parallel to the case might 
be traced in the manner in which Allan Macnab 
rushed into the room where the two friends were 
sitting and weaving spider-like webs of future life, 


unconscious of his arrival at the rectory, until they 
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saw his honest countenance suffused with delight, as 
he uttered the result of his day’s work in the simple 
words——“ She hears as well as you or I do!” 

“ And has no pain?” said Earne. 

“ None.” 

“Thank God indeed!” said Earne; and then fol- 
lowed a silence which originated from a mixture of 
surprise and gratitude. 

“TI do not quite understand,” said Raybrook, “ how 
the cure could be so rapid, speaking humanly.” 

“You see,” said the surgeon, “that there was no 
organic defect of any kind. Some sudden shock had 
probably been given to the delicate nerves of the ear, 
and after this disturbance there had formed gradu- 
ally a pearl-like substance, which required a special 
attention in the handling, but on the successful 
removal of which (and that, under God’s providence, 
I was allowed to effect) the pressure that caused 
the deafness was removed, and she was just—cured. 
A little present care against cold and jars of any 
kind for a few days, and there is no reason to appre- 
hend that the substance will ever form again. She. 
is now resting under the soothing care of that excel- 
lent nurse, Mrs Howard.” 

Alfred Earne walked slowly to the study window, 
and stood there silently for a few minutes gazing 
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into the street, until he could obtain sufficient com- 
mand over himself to pour out his thanks to his 
friend, which he did in a few broken sentences. 
The joy of all three was very great, and they sat 
down and made their plans for the morrow. 

It was agreed that Mr Raybrook should call that 
evening on Colonel Drinkwater to tell him of their 
proposed meeting at the rectory after the short 
morning service at half-past ten next day. Further, 
he should give the Colonel some hint how matters 
stood between Earne and Miss Boileau. Whilst that 
visit, which had important consequences, was being 
paid, Macnab and Earne had much converse with 
each other. The former pointed out that the Colonel 
was right, and that now there was no pretext for 
remaining any longer in the south of England. .He 
had had a letter that afternoon. The coast was all 
clear at home, and his father and mother were anxi- 
ous for his return. 

“Tt was,” the quaint fellow said, “just like Tobit 
in the Apocrypha—‘ My father counteth the days, 


9) 


and if I tarry long he will be very sorry;’” and he 
added, “and yet I shall be very sorry too, to leave 
Miss de Lancy here.” 

“Well,” said Earne, “it must be confessed that 


you have made but a short wooing; and yet I cannot 
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wonder when I think of my own case. But you may 
be sure of this, that I shall care for her as my own 
sister as long as she remains here, and you may be 
sure also that the happy day will come. There is an 
old proverb about absence. You have conferred 
on me a debt of gratitude which I never can 
repay.” 

“ Just nonsense,’ replied the Scotchman; “ for it 
was paid by anticipation. Think what your blessed 
visit to Castle Gowrie has done for me—think of 
my journey to France! Besides, for the matter of 
that, you understand little of the profession if you 
do not know that such a cure as I performed just 
now just pays itself.” 

“My dear Aristides, 1 think you are really the 
justest man in the world. After all, it is hard if two 
old schoolfellows, who value one another’s friendship, 
should not serve each other in later life when the 
opportunity occurs, and find pleasure in the service.” 

“ And that is yust my feeling,” said the other. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A DENOUEMENT. 


“Do not laugh at me; 
For, as Tam a man, I take this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 
—King Lear. 





THERE was a room in the rectory of N which 
was built as an addition to the house by a rector of 
avery different stamp from Mr Raybrook. It went 
by the name of the drawing-room, and was a tol- 
erably - sized apartment, which jutted out from the 
rectory in an independent fashion, and occupied a 
considerable portion of the small garden, which was 
a narrow strip at the back, overlooked by other 
houses, and altogether of a dismal character. This 
drawing-room had the peculiarity of two pillars, 
which seemed to form a boundary to the immedi- 
ate entrance. It had two windows on the left, sep- 
arated by the intervention of the fireplace, and was 


not an ill-shaped nor ugly apartment; but it had 
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never been properly furnished during the present 
incumbent's reign, and its furniture was of a very 
meagre description. But it had an ordinary and 
useful sofa, which was placed at right angles to the 
fireplace. It had an old Turkey carpet in the 
midst. It had a table, which looked like a side- 
board, on the right of the door and behind the 
pillars; and it had one small mahogany table, 
which stood at a respectful distance from, and 
exactly opposite to, the fire. Half-a-dozen chairs, 
two of them only Windsor chairs, made up the 
rest of the contents of the drawing-room. 

Mr Raybrook ordered a good fire to be lighted in 
this room early in the morning, as he proposed to 
hold his little conclave in it; and, wonderful to say, 
the chimney did not smoke. When he took a survey 
‘of the apartment before they went to church, he said 
to Earne, “This will do;” but when Earne’s back 
was turned, he contrived to bring in the Black 
Box, which had been intrusted to his care by Mrs 
Stainsforth, and placed it on the table at the end of 
the room, covering it with a piece of green baize.. 
Both he and Earne took their share of the simple 
Matins, and observed that whilst none of the ladies 
of the Home happened to be at the service, Colonel 
Drinkwater was. There was no reason for any 
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delays: what had to be done was very simple; but 
inasmuch as the six people, who had been so strangely 
brought together for the first time, were likely to 
separate immediately afterwards, to be, and except in 
the case of the rector and curate, to remain, separate, 
there was a certain undefined and uncomfortable 
sensation attached to this assembling, and a vague 
wish that it might soon be over. Even Mr Raybrook 
felt unusually nervous. He brought the Colonel into 
the room, with some apology for the trouble im- 
posed upon him, and asked him to sit on the sofa ; 
and he did so, taking (for he was a chilly man) the 
seat nearest to the fire, and turning his face towards 
the little table in the centre. The three ladies fol- 
lowed soon, and Miss Boileau, who looked particu- 
larly striking in her mourning dress, sat down on the 
chair which had its back to the window. Her eyes, 
now they had lost their look of pain, were particu- 
larly clear and fine—a lovely grey,—whilst the eye- 
brows and eyelashes were very dark. Even Macnab, 
occupied as he was with Miss de Lancy, could hardly 
forbear looking at her with admiration, for 


‘* Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest.”’ 


Macnab was next to her, opposite to the sofa; 
Miss de Lancy was next to him; and Mrs Howard 
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was third in the row. MRaybrook took the chair 
opposite to the fire, and in front of him was the 
little table mentioned before, in sight of all eyes in 
the room. Earne was on his right hand, in the chair 
at the end of the sofa occupied by Colonel Drink- 
water, where, of course, he could best see Miss 
Boileau, and be seen by her; and he held in his 
hand a long official-looking letter-cover. 

Mr Raybrook broke the silence as soon as all 
were thus seated, with some simple words which at 
once riveted all the attention of his audience. He 
said it might have been supposed that the document 
which his friend next him held in his hand ought to 
be read first, but he was going to propose another 
course. His dear friend Mrs Stainsforth had indeed 
left that paper behind her with her protégée, on which 
she naturally set great store. He had not himself 
read it, nor indeed as yet had Mr Earne; but he 
had no doubt it was of the greatest value to her. 
But she did not know, Mr Earne did not know 
either-—for he had religiously kept his intrusted 
secret—that Mrs Stainsforth had besides left with 
him a deposit—well, it was only a black box. This 
box she had solemnly charged him to keep unopened 
until the day when there should be some urgent ques- 
tion of Miss Boileau’s identity, and that then it was 
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to be opened in the presence of witnesses. At the 
same time, she declared that the contents were in 
themselves valueless, and would only be important 
taken into consideration with other references. Now 
the question he wished to ask as a preliminary was, 
should this black box be opened now, or after the 
reading of the document in Mr Earne’s hand? Then 
looking towards the Colonel, he said, “The point 
should be decided by Miss Boileau, should it not ?” 

The Colonel bowed his assent. 

Mr Raybrook looked inquiringly towards the win- 
dow, and the answer came in a clear sweet voice, 
speaking, however, with suppressed emotion. 

“Now, please, Mr Raybrook.” 

Colonel Drinkwater started up at the voice, and 
looked in the direction of the speaker; but he did 
not see the speaker’s face, which was concealed by 
the projection of the chimney-piece. He bit his lip, 
and resumed his position, apparently with a more 
anxious interest in the proceedings. 

“Very well,” said Mr Raybrook, “it shall be so; 
only please remember, all of you, that I am not 
responsible for the contents of the black box. No 
one in the room can have any notion what they may 
be. Would Mr Macnab kindly remove it from the 
table behind, and place it in front of us? Only I 

T 
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beg to say, Mrs Stainsforth was a person of such 
strong sense and excellent understanding, that I am 
sure she had some excellent reason for leaving the 
box in my charge, but under restrictions.” Macnab 
lifted the green baize and the box under it, and 
placed it before the rector. Mr Raybrook removed 
the baize, and all the eyes in the room centred on the 
Black Box, which at an earlier period of this narra- 
tive was described as like a fiddle-case. “ There is 
no key, I was told. It is easily opened. So I open 
it . . . by means of this chisel.” He gave a wrench, 
and the lid flew open, and he looked down upon the 
contents. He turned very red, and said, “ Upon 
my honour, there must be some mistake; there can 
be no sense in this. I could almost laugh, but for 
the annoyance that 1t may cause those present. See, 
it is—it is only a child’s doll!” and he held it up 
before them. All stared. Macnab smiled, but no 
one else did. 

Miss Boileau, usually so passive, seemed endowed 
on a sudden with the powers of an actress. She 
positively darted from her seat, almost leaped at the 
doll, and snatched it from his hand, exclaiming, with - 
a sort of childish glee, “ Ma poupée !” and she turned 
round with it towards the fireplace. 

The Colonel’s eyes glared at her as though he was 
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bereft of sense. He too rose, and made as if he 
would take the doll from her; but quick as thought, 
she anticipated his movement, dashing the doll 
behind her back, and standing in an attitude as 
if of inquiry who he might be. He threw both 
arms about her neck, and cried, “ Marie, my long- 
lost child!” Her disengaged arm dropped on his 
shoulder, and both sobbed aloud. | 

Such tears are very infectious. 

All had risen to their feet. 

Suddenly the Colonel stepped back, holding her 
at arm’s-length, and changing his tone, said, “ Why 
was I not told before? There has been some plot. 
Come away, my child; there has been soie plot. 
They will separate us again.” 

“ Non, mon pére”—the old French words coming 
back to her lips,—“ non, non, it 1s not su; we are 
among friends, kind friends. Let us sit down to- 
gether on this sofa and listen: perhaps my paper 
does explain—the paper from Mrs Stainsfortls desk. 
I have read it, and now I begin to understand some- 
thing.” She pressed her hand to her head, but she 
did not let go her doll; but as she brought her other 
arm round with a rapid movement, something fell on 
the floor, and as it fell glittered. Earne saw it, and 
hastened to pick it up. It was a gold pin, with an 
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old-fashioned head at the top, surrounding a piece of 
some ancestral hair. 

“Was not this the jewel you spoke of at Castle 
Gowrie?” 

“Yes, that was hers; with that she pinned the 
shawl round Marie’s neck before she left the court- 
yard of the hotel. She died of grief, my child—-she 
died of grief for you. Let me sit down, but do not 
leave me. I do not understand it yet; all I know is, 
that it is almost more than I can bear.” 

They sat down side by side on the sofa. 

“Now, Mr Earne, would you kindly read your 
paper ?” 

Earne began, but his emotion was so great that he 
found it impossible to continue. There was another 
distressing pause; no one knew exactly what was 
best to be done. 

At last Mr Raybrook got up, and said very 
solemnly, “Let us pray!” and in an instant all fell 
on their knees, whilst the rector offered up the 
Thanksgiving Prayer, and then the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which all joined with more or less emphasis. 
When they resumed their places, the whole atmo- | 
sphere of thought seemed to be calmer, and Mr Ray- 
brook went on, “ Perhaps, after all, I am the best 
person to read this paper ;” and it was yielded to him 
readily by the holder of it. “It is headed,” he said, 
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“ Memoranda of the Causes which led to my 
Adoption of Marre Boileau. 


“On the night of Wednesday, December 4, 1851, 
T was sitting up late, and very late, at my devotions. 
I had at that time a villa in the suburbs of Paris, in 
the direction of Versailles, where I was then residing. 
It was a time with me of domestic as well as public 
trouble. My husband was an English merchant, who 
dwelt chiefly in France, although his business fre- 
quently obliged us to live in London. He was in 
London at this time, and I had received a letter from 
him that morning asking me to join him there as 
soon as I could put matters in order at home, as he 
felt himself far from well; and indeed it was the 
beginning of that illness that in two years afterwards 
left me a widow. I intended, therefore, to leave 
France on the 5th, provided it was safe to pass 
through the streets of Paris, from which we had 
terrible accounts,—bad enough in their reality, but 
even these often exaggerated by the panic of those 
who were hurrying away from its bloody strifes. I 
was up-stairs, then, in my sleeping-chamber, having 
sent my servants to rest, when I was disturbed by a 
ringing of the front-door bell. Whilst I was hesi- 
tating whether or not to rouse the servants, the ring- 
ing was repeated, and having no fear for myself, and 
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half suspecting that there might be another message 
from Mr Stainsforth, I determined to open the door 
myself, and putting on a large fur-cloak, took a 
lighted candle and went down to the door. I gave 
a knock from inside, and inquired who was disturb- 
ing my household at such an hour. J was answered 
by a woman’s voice, so weak that I could hardly dis- 
tinguish its accents, but which at length I understood 
were adjuring me, by all that good people consider 
holy, to save a life, and to let her in. Now it was so, 
that my meditations that night had led me to ponder 
much on the right use of affluence, and on the ter- 
rible responsibility of having the power to relieve 
suffering and poverty, and of passing it by on the 
other side. Besides, the wail without was so piteous 
that it went straight to my heart,—the more so as, 
together with the womanly entreaties, I thought I 
detected the crying of a child. I had no children 
of my own, and I loved them very dearly. I then 
delayed no longer, but withdrew the bolts and opened 
the door. Surely enough, I was confronted by a 
Sister of Charity, whose face and figure were not 
altogether unknown to me, and who was sustaining a 
beautiful little girl, with a face pale as death and 
suffused with tears. She uttered low sad moans, and 
held tightly in her arms a little doll. The Sister 
herself looked scared, tired out, and famished. ‘In 
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Christ’s name,’ I said, ‘enter;’ and she staggered in, 
carrying the child. Her first words were, ‘God 
bless you!’ and then she sank down upon a chair, 
and wept from sheer exhaustion. Then she said, 
‘Food, madame—food for the child!’ I flew first 
to call my servant, whom I could trust, as soon as I 
had placed the strangers on a sofa and given them a 
light. I felt it was useless to ask questions of those 
who were fainting for hunger. But after they had 
tasted some wine and taken some spoonfuls of soup, 
we thought it best to make a temporary couch for the 
child, and let it sleep—blessed privilege of childhood! 
It slept at once, clasping still its little doll. Then I 
dismissed the servant, and turning to the woman, 
‘Sister Agnes, is it not?’ 

“*Tt is, madame. <A thousand blessings !’ 

“¢* All that, I think, will keep. Tell ie, Sister, in 
a few words, what does all this mean? Whose, first, 
is that lovely child ?’ 

“«T know not, madame, any more than you do 
yourself. I can only tell you my adventure on this 
terrible day and night. I was sent to attend a man 
who had been shot the night before at a barricade ; 
but the case was a hopeless one—he died in a few 
hours. On my way back to my House of Charity 
(I belong to S. Luke’s,—-the one to which, ma- 


dame, you have always been so liberal), I fell in 
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with a crowd of women and children, who were 
hurrying from the soldiers, The cannon-shot had 
sounded more than once as if close behind us. I 
was borne on by this crowd—indeed there was no 
resisting it—through a narrow street which opened 
into the Rue de Richelieu. To our horror, we found 
ourselves again exposed to the same dangers. A 
barricade was on one side, and the soldiers on the 
other seemed to be arranging themselves for an 1m- 
mediate attack. You know the large carpet-manu- 
factory in that street: it was close before us. Two 
men were hastily putting up the last shutter before 
the windows, and had left the front door ‘ajar that 
they might make their own retreat sure. Those in 
front of us rushed at once for this opening, and were 
irresistible. We poured in; the two men closed in 
at our rear, and slammed behind them the door, 
which they had just fortified. They were barely in 
time: as they entered, the bullets of the soldiers 
were heard rattling against the ironwork. You can 
hardly imagine the confusion, the terror; and yet 
there was this advantage in the common trouble, that 
there was a sympathy amongst us all, and the shelter 
which could not have been refused was not grudged. 
Some went to the rooms up-stairs; some, myself 


among the number, remained below. There was one 
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order, imperatively but kindly given, that none 
should venture near the windows. You might think 
there was not much inducement to be disobedient, 
but there was: the anxiety to know how it fared 
with those outside, amidst the shouts, the groans, 
the peals of musketry, was intense. It awakened a 
morbid curiosity almost impossible to resist. I my- 
self should have been strangely tempted to set the 
rule at defiance had I not been otherwise engaged. 
Yes; I trust my day, fraught with horror as it was, 
was not wholly misspent. I did my best to soothe, 
to console, to tend those who were overwhelmed with 
sorrow for themselves and others. Some were almost 
distracted. This went on for about two hours, when 
a woman came down the open staircase of the shop 
as if in search of me, and coming up, implored me 
to follow her, saying that a poor girl who was 
in charge of a well-dressed and beautiful child, and 
who, after a lull in the firing, had been rash enough 
to look out of window, to see if there was any chance 
of crossing the street, had been aimed at, wounded, 
and they feared was dying. She was talking wildly, 
and they could not follow her speech. Of course I 
followed at once, and found it even too true. The 
young woman—TI guessed her between sixteen and 
seventeen—had been placed on a wretched bed in a 
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back room, I suppose wounded in the head, for her 
cap had been torn off, and her long light-coloured 
hair was lying all dishevelled round her, in places 
clotted with blood,—a piteous sight to see! Lying 
beside her—I might say on her—was this child, sob- 
bing and scared, and holding her doll. I did what I 
could,—alas, how little!—and the poor girl’s eyes 
gleamed with some satisfaction when she saw me, 
and gathering all her strength, said, “Two napoleons 
here—the child—the child——Marie, Marie!” I bent 
over, and nodded my willingness to do my best for 
her. But where was she? What was her name ? 
—her parents’ name? She was wrestling with the 
death-rattle in her throat, but seemed determined to 
give an answer. “The child’s name?” I repeated 
again in her ear. She put her hand and pressed it 
to her head, as if to force recollection. At length 
she said twice, distinctly, “ Boileau!” dividing the 
syllable, “ Boileau!” and then fell back—dead. The 
child went crying on, and seemed in pain with her 
ear. One of the bystanders said that the girl, when 
in the other room, had said that a cannon-shot, fired 
very near to them, had affected the child very much ; 
and she had been trying to hush it off to sleep, and 
seemed almost crazy to take it away home, and at 
length had been provoked to see for herself if she 
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could not escape,—and so it had ended. No doubt 
she was servant to some people of importance, for 
the child had a fine air, and was beautifully dressed. 
Even the lace on the doll was real. I exhorted the 
women round me to-care for the corpse as best they 
could, though there seemed no means of identi- 
fying it. I left one napoleon with them to insure 
some respectful care for its sepulture. I had pro- 
mised, I said, to care for the living, and I took the 
other napoleon for the child’s safety. But I much 
doubted whether it could be saved, it seemed so 
scared and horrified. I took her off the bed almost 
by force; and one kind woman gave her a bun, but 
she would not touch it. With difficulty I got some 
fresh water, and of that she drank very freely. I 
called her “Marie,” and that seemed to give her 
more confidence. She seems to speak English as 
well as French; called sometimes for her father, and 
sometimes for her mother, and sometimes for Jean- 
nette,—the name, I suppose, of the servant in charge 
of her,—and there is sometimes another name. But 
she seemed wholly unable to describe where she lived, 
or with whom. Her intellects are a little jarred; in- 
deed a more matured reason than hers might well have 
given way under the sounds she has heard, the sights 
she has seen, since she left a parent’s charge. But 
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to return—there is not much more to say,—after 
the soldiers had fairly swept the street, and before, 
perhaps, it was prudent, I was the first to cross it 
with the child. I know Paris well, and I made for 
the suburbs, sometimes carrying, sometimes dragging 
on my charge. I often found my dress a protection, 
and the child everywhere extorted a look of pity, 
even from those who were themselves miserable. 
I found at last a fiacre, the driver of which con- 
sented, for the price of the other napoleon, to drive 
me in this direction. I despaired of reaching my 
own natural place of shelter. Your known goodness, 
kindness of heart, unvarying charity, emboldened me 
to seek the shelter of this roof for the child. Nothing 
short of such a shelter would, I believe, have saved 
her life. Tell me, madame, whither else I can turn, 
what I can further do with such a charge.’ 

“Take rest here to-night, at all events, was my 
answer; ‘we both need it. To-morrow we will seek 
God’s guidance for the future, and greatly shall we 
require it.’ 

“When the morrow came, there came with it a 
still worse account of my husband. I found Sister 
Agnes by the bedside of the child. She was annoyed, 
for it turned away from her, sobbing. Perhaps she 
was unused to her dress, which was strange to her. 
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‘Take me to Jeannette,’ or ‘ Caldy,’ we thought she 
said, for at first we caught at every name which 
might serve afterwards as aclue to her home. When 
I came in, however, and said to her, as if I had 
known her all her young life, ‘ Marie, will you get 
up and come with me?’ she held out her hand 
and said, ‘Yes, and you can take me to mother,’ 
‘Not to-day, I am afraid; but I hope father and 
mother will come and fetch you. You shall get up, 
and leave Dolly in bed. The notion pleased her, 
and by this stratagem I was able to substitute an- 
other doll in the place of the old one, for it seemed 
to me one of the only links which we had for her 
identity —for it was a costly toy, and so richly 
dressed as to excite observation. Poor Marie did 
not approve at all of the new doll at first; but the 
new one had its peculiarities, and, child-hke, she be- 
came reconciled to it in a short time. I put the 
original carefully aside, and have now taken the best 
precautions in my power that it may yet bear 
evidence to the truth; but let no search he made 
for it. 

“JT might make a long story, but I could only 
arrive at the same results. My heart, I confess, 
yearned much towards the child, who seemed to cling 
to me for protection. For some years past I had 
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serious thoughts of adopting some girl if I could find 
one of sufficiently gentle nurture, and of an engaging 
disposition, and lo! here was one brought to my very 
door, in such a manner as it might seem wrong to send 
it away. I would do my best,—solemnly I resolved 
that I would do my very best,—to discover and to 
restore it to its real parents. English by birth I had 
no doubt that it was; its very name was English as 
well as French; and perhaps it had been stolen by 
the girl who was killed, in some confusion on leaving 
Paris—who could tell? I was bound to go to Eng- 
land that very day, and when in London I would 
make all inquiries at the police-office. As for the 
French police, they would have little leisure during 
the next fortnight to attend to private cases of dis- 
tress; but I drew up a memorandum at once, and 
stated that if such and such a child answering to the 
name of Marie Soilewu were inquired for, that child 
was under my protection, was well cared for, and 
should be returned at once to its parents upon a dis- 
tinct account being given of its appearance, dress, 
&c. This memorandum was sent by a sure hand to 
the office of detectives, and an acknowledgment was 
received by me that it arrived safely. I went to 
London that night, bearing with me the child, who 
has never since been separated from me longer than 
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for a few hours. I made every inquiry in London 
during a month’s residence there. I have, during 
years of sojourn in different parts of France, adver- 
tised for, and made search after, all persons of the 
name of Boileau; but none had ever lost a child like 
Marie. Meantime it is my humble boast that I 
have spared no pains to make her worthy of the 
best of parents, whenever and wherever they might 
be found - 

“Tt is quite true,” said Marie, very gently, the 





tears flowing down her cheeks. 
And it was true of this Cordelia— 


*« Sorrow 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it.” 


“IT could not have desired to have found my own 
mother more tender, more loving, more holy. Would 
I had been worthier of such care!” 

“God bless that woman for it!” ejaculated the 
strong voice of the Colonel. “I am well content with 
you, my child. I acknowledge you as my lost dar- 
ling; but there is only one point which seems to 
me to fail in all the evidence which has been so pro- 
videntially unravelled. Why Jeannette should have 
given in that marked manner the name of Boileau ?” 


“Surely,” said Earne, eagerly, “the real reason is 
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not difficult to supply. In the effort she made to 
grasp the true name, she caught at the sort of memoria 
technica by which she used to help herself to remem- 
ber it. Boileau was her translation of the name of 
Drinkwater.” 

“You are right, of course, my dear Earne—that 
explains all;” and for the first time since Marie and 
her doll and Jeagnette had left the gates of the hotel 
in Paris, a smile gathered about the lips of Colonel 
Drinkwater. He pressed his daughter’s hand. She 
turned first to him, and then to give a look of grati- 
tude towards Earne; but suddenly he had left the 
room. 

Mrs Howard, too, at that moment, was asking to 
be allowed to make a suggestion which had occurred 
to her. It is, that probably when she first found her- 
self in that mixed crowd, the faithful Jeannette had: 
been afraid that the diamond pin might attract too 
much attention, and that therefore she had with- 
drawn it from the shawl, and had thrust it into the 
doll’s body, as into a pincushion, for concealment, 
and there it had remained unnoticed by anybody, 
until the accidental jerk given to the doll that morn- | 
ing had loosened it so that it fell upon the floor. 

“Most true,’ said Mr Raybrook; “and now, as 
we have come to the solution of all our difficulties, 
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let me read the few lines left of our deceased friend’s 
Memoranda. I left off at ‘worthy of the best of 
parents, whenever and wherever they might be 
found. I trust I have done my duty in my search 
for them. J have made my last visit to England, 
because I was conscious of failing strength, and was 
anxious to make a parting effort, and have had sev- 
eral communications with the chief of the London 
police, but in vain. Thank God, however, we have 
fallen amongst kind friends; and I have no reason 
to regret that I end my days in this parish. I have 
commended my charge to no common master in the 
science of charity; and I have been able, without 
doing any injustice to my French relations, to endow 
her with an income sufficient for a lady’s unmarried 
wants, and a fully sufficient dowry for her if married. 
df the legacy of my grateful thanks to her for all 
her goodness towards me, her dutiful and touching 
obedience, her gentle, winning, and unselfish tending 
of me, whether in health or sickness—if these were 
needed to be expressed in words, they are hers ; but she 
needs them not, for they have been always hers, as I 
trust she knows well. God bless her for her requital 
of all that I was able to do for her childhood ana 
her girlhood. She has repaid all, over and over 
again. I “entertained an angel unawares.” It 
U 
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may not be permitted to her ever to know the love 
of any other parent; but God’s ways are not as our 
ways, and even this earthly blessing may be yet in 
store for her. But I feel, even so, that I shall have 
my place in the recollection of my adopted child, and 
I meet death happy in the thought, and in the con- 
viction that my prayers are heard for her continual 
guidance by more than mortal wisdom, and that she 
may be kept throughout her days, or short or long, 
by the ministers of Christ’s grace unto final salvation. 


>°393 


Amen, and aw revoir. 


Another pause; for all were much moved by these 
speaking words of Mrs Stainsforth, and by the strange 
and unexpected combination of circumstances which, 
after so long a separation, again united the parent 
and the child. . 

Colonel Drinkwater at length stood up, and Marie 
by his side. All his thanks could not be spoken at 
that moment—aindeed all were not there to receive 
them ; but they were all felt, and though his gratitude 
was at that moment beyond utterance, yet he trusted 
to express them by his actions. “Solemnly,” he 
added, “ would I now ask forgiveness for all the 
distress, the sorrow—ah! and more—which was the 
and then 


9 


result of my own self-will and obstinacy ; 
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suddenly dropping down on one knee, he raised his 
daughter’s hand and kissed it, and said, “ Yours too, 
Marie, must be asked. My life shall prove my 
penitence; try and grant me pardon on behalf of all.” 

She stooped down, threw both her arms round his 
neck, kissed his forehead, and with tears raining fast 
down her cheeks, whispered, “Oh, my father, am I 
not your child?” 

He rose, and she, one hand on his shoulder, the 
other still holding the doll, went with him. As they 
reached the door, he again turned round, and said, 
“T take my daughter to your Refuge Home, Raybrook; 
I will meet you there.” 

In respectful silence the rest allowed the pair to 
pass out first, and did not follow in their footsteps 


until some five minutes afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


AFTER-WORDS. 


‘* But, sir, you haven’t settled how we are to get off here.”— Critic. 


THEY all met again. The three ladies passed in, the 

three gentlemen stayed outside. Colonel Drinkwater 

said, “ I understand your sick-ward is empty. Might 

I ask as a favour to sleep there this night, under the 

same roof as my daughter? I think it would disturb 

her arrangements less than her removal to the Green" 
Dragon, and she says she positively will not leave 

me.” 

“T am afraid,” replied the rector, “that the accom- 
modation is far more meagre than you might suppose. 
Step in and see.” He showed him into a room, beau- 
tifully clean, with two iron bedsteads, one ready for 
use. | 

“That will do admirably for any soldier. I believe 
‘the Duke’ never in his latter days slept on any 
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other. You can send, can you not, for Johnson ? to 
bring down my portmanteau; he will soon put into 
this room all the comforts which I require, and then 
he must go back to the hotel. To-morrow evening 
we must sleep in London, and I have much to say to 
you before I go. May I dine with you at the rec- 
tory? Marie is already tired out, and must rest.” 

“ Certainly,” said the rector ; and that was arranged. 
Then Colonel Drinkwater held out his hand to Allan 
Macnab. “And you, my good sir—what obligations 
you have laid me under for the great service you have 
done my daughter! What fee ?” 

“Colonel Drinkwater, please just say no more on 
that score. It is not the time for fees, but for thanks- 
giving. Besides, it was all Mr Earne’s plan. I was 
called in to help by him. But you might do me 
a very great service ; and on this day of blessings, I 
am bold to ask it of you. You have heard the story 
of Miss de Lancy, and I am now her accepted suitor. 
In passing through Paris I ascertained that her great- 
uncle or grandfather lived in the eastern counties, 
and I thought he might not be unknown to you.” 

“Stay. I really believe I may know something of 
the case. One of my tenants, a man of considerable 
capital, and indeed importance in the neighbourhood, 
had a son of extravagant habits, and the father gave 
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him perhaps not a very wise education. This son 
went to France, and as I have heard but this morning 
(for my curiosity on the subject has been much 
roused), married a young lady of good family, but very 
poor, a Mademoiselle de Lancy. My Suffolk friend 
would never recognise the marriage ; but on his son’s 
death he was moved to say, that as long as his grand- 
daughter was usefully and respectably occupied, he 
would make her an allowance, provided she would 
have nothing to say to him and always bear her 
mother’s name. Does this agree,’ Mr Macnab, with 
your case?” 

“Just exactly, in every particular, and I contrived 
to procure the name of the grandfather at that office 
in Paris; but it was a remarkable name for an Eng- 
lishman.” 

“What was it?” said the Colonel. 

“The name given to me was St Ubins,” and he 
pronounced the word in as Frenchified a manner as 
he could. 

“The name of my tenant is Stubbins,” answered the 
other, with a slight smile. “I think we must con- 
sider them as identical.” 

“Tt just matters little,” said the unabashed Scot, 
“whichever it may be, as she is about to change it so 


soon—at least I hope so. Would you, my dear sir, 
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“write a few lines to my father and assure him of 
the respectability of your tenant.” 

“Yes, and I can say something in favour of the 
young lady also, can I not? Well educated, so I 
have heard; very good-looking, so I have seen; and 
likely, if reconciled to her Suffolk relations—and I 
shall strive to accomplish this reconciliation—likely 
enough, then, to inherit in due time no inconsiderable 
sum of money. Let me be the first to congratulate 
you,’ and he gave him another warm shake of the 
hand. “ And you are off—when ?” 

“Just by to-night’s mail. <A thousand thanks, my 
dear sir, for your more than recompense of my poor 
assistance now. I must say good-bye to that dear 
man Earne, whose presence has brought sunshine to 
us all, and one word to Miss de Lancy; and I have 
no time to lose. And once more, good-bye to you, sir ;” 
and so they parted, apparently for ever. But they 
met again. 

Then, when the Colonel and the rector were left 
alone, the former said, “ And where zs Alfred Earne ? 
I am longing to see him. He left us very abruptly.” 

“Yes; when he saw the cause was gained, he 
thought, I doubt not, that the triumph was for others, 
not for him. It was a trying victory for him. You 
remember that he asked your daughter for her hand 
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when he considered her a friendless orphan. Poor 
fellow! I have no doubt he thinks that there is no 
identity for him between Marie Boileau and Marie 
Drinkwater.” | 

“And certainly there 7s a difference,” replied the 
other, with a touch of his old haughtiness; but it was 
momentary. “ Words certainly never can express 
what I owe to Alfred Earne,” he continued; “and I 
say again, I trust my deeds shall prove a lifelong 
gratitude. But as for my daughter’s hand, that is 
another consideration. He could not hope to give her 
back with one of his hands, and to take her away 
from me with the other. Besides, at present I know 
nothing of my daughter’s feelings on this subject. 
There is much to be said and thought of. Moreover, 
they are both young—very young, I consider them. 
At the worst, they may afford to wait a while.” 

“Yes,” said the rector; “but it 1s possible that 
ave may know this, and that one, or both of them, for 
that matter, may be of an opposite persuasion. At 
all events, may I say this to him? that I have had a 
conversation with you, and that the result has been, 
in my opinion—for I will not compromise you in any 
way—that he must be patient ; but that, if the lady 
has any real affection for him, he need not be down- 


hearted.” 
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Colonel Drinkwater looked a little serious. “ Well,” 
he said, “I think you may venture as far as that; 
but I think, in your place, I should add that he had 
better begin at once to practise his patience, and not 
allude to the subject to me at all whilst I am here, 
away from home; and also insist upon his dining 
with us this evening, for I have much to say to him 
on other subjects. I certainly feel a sort of fatherly 
love for him already—-I have felt it even at Castle 
Gowrie ; but Miss Drinkwater has seen very little of 
society as yet, and it is quite essential that she should 
mix somewhat more with the English world before 
even her own decision should be asked for. It is so, 
then; we three dine at the rectory this evening—it 
is agreed, is it not ?” 

The rector assented, and went off to the business 
of his parish, muttering to himself, “ And if I know 
anything of the character of that young woman, the 
more she sees of English society, the more determined 
she will be to marry no one else; she will not marry 


any one unless it be my curate Alfred Earne.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FRESH EMBARRASSMENT——FRESH SORROW. 


“La puissante nécessité y fait souffler deux veuts. L’on y voit le type et 
Vantitype, le mal sur le mal.”—LARCHER'S Translation of HERODOTUS. 


THERE was one person who was not forgotten in the 
midst of all this agitation and excitement, and who, 
we hope, has been borne constantly in the mind of 
the reader. We mean, of course, Mrs Caldwell. 
Colonel Drinkwater exercised much tenderness in 
the manner in which the glad news was brought 
home to her. His letter held out a hope of the 
recovery of his child, and he desired her immediate 
attendance in London, to assist in the proof of 
identity, if proof were required. She, poor soul, 
came up with no expectation of any occasion pre- 
senting itself for her assistance; and it was only 
very gradually that for two or three days after- 
wards she was brought on, step by step, to image 
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a possibility of the truth, till at last she took in the 
reality of the case, and sobbing with mingled joy for 
the present, and some bitter recollections of the past, 
threw herself into the arms of the beautiful young 
lady whom she had seen last, dressed out, doll in 
hand, to visit the sculptor’s studio on that fatal 
morning. | 

We draw a veil over this tender meeting, and do 
not even venture an opinion as to the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of those tales of her nursling’s childhood, 
which, fed by many tears, she had nourished during 
the long years since their separation. The heroine 
herself listened to them at first with a deep interest, 
and at last with some indifference, though never 
without a respectful gratitude to the narrator. Not 
seldom, indeed, she turned the tables on her inform- 
ant, and had her own story to tell of her adopted 
mother, and of the foreign residence, and of the 
last sojourn in the seaport town, and of the good 
clergyman who had thrown over her a tender though 
sensible protection. Here, not without some guileless 
art, she left her tale half told; and here Mrs Cald- 
well caught up the loose threads with eagerness, and 
went off in praise of that Alfred Earne, who had 
been brought so wondrously to find an abode at the 
inhospitable Castle, where he had loosed the spell of 
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its grim enchantment, given back to the indwellers 
their better understanding, restored them to the 
haunts of civilisation, and indeed, the garrulous 
lady did not hesitate to say, of religion also. 

Since the days of Spenser’s Glauce and Britomart, 
never had been a nurse more eloquent, nor a maiden 
more patient of hearing. And often, when her father 
took her out into the gay streets, and pointed out to 
her all that was most remarkable in the fashionable 
quarters of the great metropolis, the young girl, who 
had been brought up in the refinéd seclusion of her 
adopted mother’s company, did not readily throw her- 
self into the fascinations of this new world, and found 
a certain kind of relief in those conversations with 
the faithful and devoted attendant, which brought 
her back so often to the recollections of the sympa- 
thies, the good sense, the piety, of the man who had 
loved her in her obscurity, and who, to his own hurt, 
as it now seemed, had restored her to the protection 
of her lost parent. 

Were there, then, any shadows of coming dis- 
appointment already flitting across the path of the 
father and the daughter, each lately so desolate, and 
now so strangely blended into an unexpected union ? 
No; this was not the case, but that was taking place 
instead which perhaps the old servant understood 
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more clearly than the master and the child, to both 
of whom she was so much attached, Both the father 
and the daughter, thrown so suddenly together, had 
to study each other's character, and to assimilate 
themselves the one to the other by a gradual but 
Sure process. 

When parent and child have never been separated, 
the consciousness of each other’s tastes, the know- 
ledge of the inmost fancies of their dispositions, be- 
comes almost an act of intuition—for it is acquired 
imperceptibly, and requires no separate study; but 
when each has carefully to learn the bent of the 
other’s wishes, habits, propensities, the very effort 
to learn interrupts the immediate success, and some 
little time must be allowed to elapse before the 
harmony becomes part of the very nature of those 
who ought by nature to have, as some German poet 
has described it, “But one beat for the double 
heart.” 

One morning Colonel Drinkwater asked Mrs Cald- 
well whether she thought Miss Marie perfectly happy, 
and two hours afterwards Marie inquired of her new 
duenna whether in her opinion she was really the 
companion that her father needed ; and the sagacious 


creature told them both, that if they desired to com- 


1 «‘ Zwei Herzen, und ein Schlag.” 
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plete the happiness of one another, no such doubts 
should ever be allowed to spring up, but that they 
must keep on, not only loving, but believing, that 
their affection was without alloy, and perfectly 
adapted for the satisfaction of the other. Yet 
somehow Colonel Drinkwater became aware that 
London at this moment would not suit the woman 
whose youth’s brightness had been but lately so 
disturbed, and by such a variety of conflicting emo- 
tions; and he determined to hasten her removal to 
his beautiful home in Suffolk. In all respects but 
one, such a change was delightful to Mrs Caldwell ; 
for she herself had been anxiously hoping for the 
arrival in London of Alfred Earne, as the Colonel 
more than once had alluded to his intention of 
sending him an invitation to come up. But when 
he announced to her his resolution to leave London 
at once for the Priory, he added something to the 
effect that Mr Earne must come and see them in 
Suffolk,—an indefinite kind of arrangement, which 
was followed by a question as to some special at- 
tendant to be taken down into the country with 
them, who should wait upon Miss Drinkwater— 
which question did yet more perturb Mrs Caldwell, 
who said that she had hoped that Miss Marie had 
been content with her services; that she had always 
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thought that she had combined to the satisfaction 
of the young lady’s mother, even in Paris, the 
qualifications of nurse and tire-woman; and then 
hinted that, as Miss Marie was not very strong at 
present, she might require the union of both: and 
tears came into the good woman’s eyes at the idea 
of a separation from her treasure, just as it had been 
so wonderfully restored to her. The old soldier was 
touched, and felt very incompetent to deal with so 
delicate an issue; and therefore he called in at once 
the young lady to give her decision, which was so posi- 
tively in favour of no change, for the present at least, 
that Mrs Caldwell was more than satisfied with her 
morning’s work, and hastened with far better spirits 
to make the necessary provisions for the departure. 
Miss Drinkwater herself welcomed heartily the 
change of plans. She felt that the mere question 
of distance would not really affect the difficulty 
of Alfred Earne’s position as regarded her father, 
although it must be owned the latter, with sus- 
picious carefulness, had as much as possible avoided 
the mention of his name to her; and when it had 
been introduced, it was spoken of generally in con- 
nection with Mr Raybrook’s. With womanly in- 
stinct she had apprehended that her father would 
more readily yield her hand to a lover of inferior 
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rank to herself, owing to persuasions that came from 
within rather than from without. Then, again, she 
could not but be elated at the prospect of a first 
visit to the abode of her ancestry, especially after 
the glowing descriptions of Mrs Caldwell, and her 
father’s undisguised and evidently deep affection for 
every portion of an inheritance which—wonderful 
to think of !—might one day become her own. Lon- 
don, she owned, had been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment. It was so vast, it was so crowded, it was so 
unsympathising. She was longing, in short, for the 
freedom and the freshness of the country, and for 
the holy quiet of a real home. She was young, 
moreover; and youth can build up day-dreams, and 
believe that in some sure future time they will prove 
realities. For all reasons, then, she cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the proposal, not only that they should 
go to Willinghame Priory, but that they should go 
at once. 

Colonel Drinkwater that very day wrote a letter 
to Alfred Earne, to tell him of their resolution, and 
to say that before long he hoped to receive him again 
as his guest, and to show him the library, of which 
he had already seen those few specimens at Castle 
Gowrie. It was a very civil letter—much too civil ! 
—and the really warm feelings of the writer towards 
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the recipient were obviously chilled by the embarrass- 
ment in which Earne’s supposed attachment (so the 
father called it to himself) to his daughter when in 
trouble, had necessarily placed him as her parent. 
But the fact was, Alfred Earne’s society and tastes 
had been proved very congenial with his own; and for 
his own part, he would have been delighted to have 
secured his company at the Priory, only he felt that 
for the present it was better to postpone the pleasure 
until the passing affection on both sides had subsided, 
together with the entirely altered circumstances of 
the case. And so, as we have said, the letter was 
a great deal too civil; and when it reached its 
destination, it saddened the generous heart of the 
curate not a little—though, even so, he did not 
accept it as a final rebuke, and, as many more in 
like predicament, he continued to hope for a bright 
issue; and really the poor young man had at that 
moment other matters on hand which also saddened 
him much, and which greatly engrossed his attention. 

In writing to acknowledge the Colonel’s kind in- 
vitation, and most distinctly to accept it in the 
future, he was obliged to add that unfortunately he 
was more than ever confined to the parish and to 
parochial occupations, and had been quite unable to 
run up to town, as otherwise he should have done, 

x 
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to take leave of himself and Miss Drinkwater. Un- 
happily, Mr Raybrook was ill, and, he was afraid, 
seriously ill. Long years of work, and much mental 
vexation during the first years of his incumbency, 
were beginning now to tell upon a frame naturally 
delicate, and even over-sensitive. The doctors did 
not recommend change so much as rest; indeed rest 
at his own house appeared to be the only remedy for 
his present symptoms. 

The Colonel’s sympathy was thoroughly aroused 
on the receipt of this letter. He paced for some few 
minutes up and down the room, doubting whether or 
not he should at once start for N If it had not 
been for his newly discovered daughter, it is probable 
that he would have done so. But there were many 


objections to this scheme, and indeed the very health 





of the patient was a cogent one in itself, for any dis- 
turbing excitement would evidently be prejudicial to 
his recovery ; and so he rang the bell, and begged his 
daughter might be sent for. Oh the untold comfort 
that one so near to him should now be ready to share 
a trouble! And when she came, how capable she 
seemed, as one inured to like difficulties, not only 
to share the trouble, but to advise upon it! She at 
once suggested that at such a Society, which she 
named, and which was not far off, they would be sure 
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to hear of Mr Theodore Smith, who would gladly go 
down to N to assist in the parish work, and who 
had proved himself very acceptable to all the parties 


concerned — rector, curate, and parishioners. His 





presence would set Mr Earne comparatively free to 
give the necessary attention to his friend. Her father 
caught at the idea, and at once walked down to an 
office at Whitehall, where this matter was put in 
train without difficulty, as the Colonel was a liberal 
paymaster ; and this done, he paused at his club on 
his way back, and wrote a very cordial letter to 
Earne, expressive not only of his regret, but of his 
readiness to defray any expense, either for addi- 
tional advice from London, or for any other special 
requirement of the patient, to whom, however, he was 
only to say that he had ventured to send Mr Smith 
as a coadjutor to himself under his pressure of extra 
work. He begged, also, that he might be informed 
from time to time of the progress or diminution of 
the illness. He added, in conclusion, that ell letters 
would find him at Willinghame Priory, and that he 
was sorry to think that it might be some time before 
Alfred Earne could be the bearer of his own news 
from N a 
Altogether, this letter was very. soothing to his 
correspondent, who did not rank amongst the least of 
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Colonel Drinkwater’s kindnesses the privilege of 
writing frequent letters to Willinghame. 

He was joined a few hours afterwards by Mr 
Theodore Smith ; and Colonel Drinkwater, Marie, and 
Mrs Caldwell went down the same day by an after- 
noon train into Suffolk. 


Alfred Earne’s apprehensions about his rector’s 
health were only too well grounded. 

Gradually, though prematurely, Henry Raybrook 
was passing away. All his life. he had been very 
destitute of near relations, and since his college days, 
had been much separate from his old friends, though 
he had always dwelt in their recollections. 

His sterling character had been early formed, and 
when once known, it left its corresponding mark 
behind—a recollection of a happy combination of 
sweetness with power, which brought love as well as 
respect to the owner of it; but he had always erred 
on the side of making too little display of his abili- 
ties. His light had not been shown much to the 
world at large. He had reserved it for his own 
sphere of work; and there, if people had had but eyes 
to see it, it had shone out bright enough, Alfred 
Earne, who knew him best, always considered him 
the model of the English clergyman, and by degrees 
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the better class of his parishioners in every rank of 
life had begun to understand, to value, and indeed to 
be proud of him. The news of his illness brought 
out to the front kindly feelings which had been only 
too provokingly latent and concealed. Sometimes 
from the very poorest of his flock little acts of 
attention penetrated into the sick man’s chamber, 
and brought with them the best alleviation of his 
sufferings. | 

Still the disease gained ground. Day after day, 
life seemed more of an effort. By degrees the hour 
of rising was postponed. A shorter time was spent 
in the study; and when there, less and less were 
the favourite authors taken down. Often the pa- 
tient seemed lost in abstraction; but these silences 
were generally followed by some earnest directions 
about the parish in general, or about some particular 
case of graver need. Every leisure moment from 
business which could be spared seemed spent by 
Alfred Earne with his friend, or, as he rather would 
have expressed it, his adopted father. It would have 
been a relief if there could have been a more regular 
conversation between them, for sometimes these long 
unbroken watches of anxiety seemed to weigh down 
his nervous system altogether. It was well for the 
younger man that Colonel Drinkwater had sent him 
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a helper to do the ordinary work of the parish, other- 
wise his health must have given way. He sent 
continual bulletins into Suffolk, and this writing also 
was a relief to him. And the few lines of thanks 
in answer, though very few, which Miss Drinkwater 
wrote at her father’s desire, were a continual source 
of consolation. 

And so the weeks ebbed away. 

One morning Mr Raybrook said that he should not 
attempt to leave his bed, and asked to see Alfred, as 
he called him even to his attendant, immediately. 
Alfred came at once, and found the gaze more ab- 
stracted, the cheeks more hollow, and the voice more 
feeble, as he little more than whispered to him that 
he desired to receive the last rites of the Church 
without delay. After the ceremony, there was a long 
interval of silence, and much calm and peace gathered 
round the sick man’s look and bearing. But towards 
the afternoon he began to talk freely, and spoke very 
much about schoolboy days and his old schoolfellows, 
and seemed to revive nota little; but about 8 a.m. he 
beckoned his friend nearer, and said distinctly, “ Lord, 
remember not the sins and offences of my youth,” and 
squeezed his hand, and tried to kiss it. Then his 
voice seemed to fail him altogether, but the lips 
moved, and his friend bent over him to catch the last 
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sounds, and thought he could distinguish the words 
of the Nunc Dumittis ; and afterwards the dying man 
uttered twice, “ Angels, angels!” then with an effort 
folded his hands together and seemed to pray, and 
then presently to be asleep; but his eyelids never 
were raised again. 

Poor Alfred Earne ! 

He occupied himself much on the few following 
days with the business of the funeral, which, however 
plain, could not be a private one. It was marvellous 
how suddenly all began to praise, to regret, the de- 
parted one! Some years ago, if half the sympathy 
had been shown with his hfe which was now shown 
at his death, that life might have been prolonged. 
There were articles in the local papers full of pane- 
gyrics ; letters published which breathed nothing but 
gratitude and praise; offers to attend the funeral 
obsequies, to send flowers to deck the grave, to sub- 
scribe for a memorial. One after this manner, and 
another after that. Certainly the whole town was 
moved; and so also at the funeral. Everybody 
seemed to be present from the whole district round ; 
but to Alfred Earne that funeral service itself ap- 
peared a less sad ceremony than the standers-by had 
anticipated that it must prove. The holy words came 
from his lips as a sort of song of triumph. Of 
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“dirges due and sad array” there was, in fact, very 
little, Only the emblems of joy were manifested ; 
and when he placed on the grave the magnificent 
wreath of rare exotics woven by his dear Marie’s own 
hands, a smile of almost supernatural gladness played 
about his mouth. Still, as he turned to go back into 
the rectory, he heard the audible weeping of two or 
three young widows, he saw the rigid countenances 
of some of the more elderly wearing the expression 
of their hearts, which plainly said, “ And I too, when 
my near end comes, shall I, can I, be there, whither 
so good a man has gone ?” | 

Noon, and it all was over. 

Poor Alfred Earne ! 

He was sole executor, sole inheritor, except that 
£100 was left to his favourite institution; and very 
few pounds remained when that and the bill for dilap- 
idations were paid. The small choice library was, 
however, a lifelong treasure to him. 

Then, after the next really sad Sunday, came 
tidings of a somewhat young and untried successor ; 
and he spent the whole of the next day meditating 
whether duty compelled him to stay a while or for 





always at N , whether he could bear the sadness, 
to. him the loneliness. Of what use could he be there, 


with his heart in Suffolk, and with an unknown 
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future perhaps jarring against the past in his daily 
occupations ? 

Poor Alfred Earne! 

He slept that night ‘only at intervals, and early 
the next morning dressed, took the key of the church 
with him, and locked himself within its sacred pre- 
cincts, seeking for the “right judgment ” in his diffi- 
culty—craving for guidance and resignation. His" 
prayer over, as he closed the doors of the building 
he saw the postman stepping lightly by. 

“ Any letters ?” 

“ Yes, sir, ever so many,” and seven or eight were 
placed in his hands. 

He turned them over one by one as he walked 
back to his lodgings in a bright sunshine, but he left 
all unopened until the last, the handwriting of the 
address of which was well known to him; and put- 
ting the rest into the side-pocket of his coat, he sat 
down on a bench placed as near as any other to the 
beach, on which the fresh and sparkling tide was 
mounting cheerfully: but his eyes were only on his 
letter. He read it once, he read it twice, he read it 
a third time. Could it be true ? 


“Dgarest A.—Perhaps you have been too much 
occupied with your long and grievous trial to have 
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seen in the paper the death of our cousin, Mr James 
Drinkwater, the rector here, which took place seven 
or eight days ago. The funeral was this morning. 
“Papa bids me write arid say that he is quite 
ready to appoint you his successor if you wish it, 
and he thought if I wrote myself to tell you, you 
would be the more likely to accept it. 
“ He says, too, I may sign myself yours always, 
“ MarRIgE DRINKWATER.” 


Any observing stranger might have seen that the 
reader's eyes were wearing “ the badge of bitterness ;” 
but none certainly could have intermeddled with 


Alfred Earne’s pure joy. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


** Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 
—Gray's Elegy. 


SEVERAL years have rolled away since we left Alfred 
Earne on the beach of the seaport town of N———. 

Before we altogether part with him, let us have 
one glimpse of him as a married rector in the rural 
village of Willinghame. 

It was early in June, and a morning as delicious 
as June in fine weather can bring to an eastern 
county in England. | 

Alfred Earne was waiting at the foot of the rectory 
staircase for the descent of a beautiful little girl, who 
looked about three or four years old, equipped with 
more than usual care, to walk out with her father. 

“Come along, little thing! How smart they have 


499 


made you! 
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“Yes; they said I must be very smart if I was 
going to see grandpapa on my birthday.” 

“ And your doll—where is your doll? I thought 
you always took your doll when you went to see 
grandpapa.” 

“ Yes; but Caldy said she would lend me one to 
take in to-day. I was to leave ‘ missy’ behind.” 

“Well, Mrs Caldwell will, I suppose, soon under- 
take the education of you altogether; and you might 
be in worse hands, so come along.” And off they 
went, hand in hand. 

Now the rectory was separate from the lodge gate 
of the Priory only by a short but stately avenue of 
elms, which lined either side of the public road divid- 
ing the park from the glebe. 

The lodge was unobtrusive, but most picturesque. 
It consisted of the basement - floor only, and was 
capacious enough, though its size was ill judged of 
by the front, which was heavy with overhanging 
thatch propped by a colonnade of larch poles. It 
stood in a bower of lilacs, which scented the air with 
their fragrance, whilst the borders were already gay 
with flowers filled with humming-bees. It seemed- 
an abode of comfort, safe from any strife of the 
world beyond the gate. The gate itself could be 
opened by a trick known to Earne, and he was 
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knocking at the cottage door before the inmate 
knew that he was within the precincts. 

“May I come in?” 

“To be sure, sir,’ was the answer to a well-known 
voice ; “but you must excuse the cradle, as you call 
early; and to say the truth, I have not been up so 
very early myself.” The interior, by the way, was 
the very picture of neatness, and all apology was 
superfluous. 

“T am not quite sure, Mrs Huggins, that you 
ought to be at work now. Let me think — how 
old is the baby?” 

His own little girl was already gazing into a 
cradle, in which an infant, newly born, lay wrapt 
in sweetest slumber. 

“Hight days old to-day, sir.” 

“What a fine child! Four days older than my 
son.” 

“And how is Mrs Earne, sir, and the little 
stranger ?” 

“Thank you, as well as possible.” 

“Well, sir, Mr Macnab called yesterday, and told 
me that he never saw a more beautiful little boy; he 
seemed as pleased, sir, as if it was his own.” 

“ Dear old Aristides,” muttered the delighted parent ; 
then addressing Mrs Huggins—“ Now remember, all 
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is arranged. I expect to be asked to be godfather 
to your boy, and he is to be baptised at the same 
time as mine; and both, remember, are to be called 
Alfred, and nothing else. I must not ask Huggins to 
be godfather,’ he added, with apologetic gentleness, 
“because the grandfather and Mr Macnab claim 
that office as a sort of right.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, sir, you do us great honour; but 
I hope the squire will not think that we are taking 
liberties. My husband said last night that he thought 
it very kind in you, but, in his opinion, it was rather 
too bold. The first heir that has been born to the 
estate for sixty-seven years!” 

“T assure you that I have made all right with the 
squire, and that he will expect it. Well, yes, cer- 
tainly he says that the little man is to be considered 
as his heir, and that after the baptism he must feast 
all the tenants, and make holiday all round. But the 
mother and I would have been content without like 
show.” 

“And yet, sir, the Book says that we are to 
rejoice with those who do rejoice.” 

“There,” rejoined the rector, with a smile,— 
“there you beat me; and it is indeed all very 
wonderful. You remember the baptism of your 
other boy in the Long Room at Castle Gowrie? We 
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shall have the ceremony in a beautiful church this 
time.” 

“Yes; shall I ever forget? It is wonderful, as 
you say, to think that we should be all here. The 
Colonel, who used to look so grim, now so happy. 
Huggins, who was always fretting against his empty 
stable, now so jolly over his four horses here, and I 
at the gate. All the children doing well at the 
school; and the church so near; and Mr Macnab’s 
father-in-law able to buy him that large business in 
a town not three miles off; and you, sir, whom he 
brought among us (the best day’s work that ever he 
did)—you here; and the lost child grown up into 
your lady; and the two darling children! Wonder- 
ful, surely,” and she laid great stress on the last 
syllable of the adverb. 

“God be thanked for all His mercies, and make 
us more worthy of them! Well, good-bye; I shall 
tell Mrs Earne that you are getting quite strong 
again, and that your boy is much bigger than ours.” 

“Yes sir; but remember it is four days older.” 

“ Now, come along, ae put down that kitten. 
Caldy will be waiting for us.” 

Little Marie, who felt that she had not taken a 
very prominent part in this visit, and who was 
rather puzzled at the few words she had understood 
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of the conversation, dropped her feline playmate, and 
gladly followed her father out of the cottage, as she 
was really anxious about this new doll which she 
was to be allowed to show her grandfather. 

And indeed there were many sights and sounds to 
be seen and heard between the lodge and the great 
house, which had fascinations for the oldest as well 
as the youngest pedestrian. In the first place, large 
forest oaks gave a look of grandeur to the park, and 
advantage had been taken of their picturesque irreg- 
ularities to set off the undulations of the ground, 
which were somewhat bolder here than is usual in 
the rest of Suffolk. But the Priory itself was not 
very distant, and could soon be seen behind a group 
of lofty elms, the summits of which formed the busy 
home of cawing rooks. The carriage-road had, how- 
ever, to pass through a little grove of thorn-trees, 
just coming into bloom ; and here a hare was fright- 
ened by their approach, and some rabbits ran across 
the path, whilst a nightingale, not a bit abashed, 
seemed to rejoice that some one was at last come 
to hear his lay, and sustained as long as he could 
his favourite note of triumphant happiness. Alr 
this was a delight both to the parent and the child. 
As they approached nearer to the house, there was 
a considerable infringement of the park made by a 
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lawn of mown grass, on which stood some choice 
trees of the fir, pine, and cedar tribes, which came 
originally from foreign climes, and had been planted 
by Colonel Drinkwater in his younger days, and 
which were now independent of the gardener’s care, 
as they had assumed the dignity and independence 
of English forest-trees. Towards the left - hand 
corner of the house, some wire-fencing protected a 
flower - garden full of bright borders, which intro- 
duced a blaze of colour and enlivened the mass of 
verdure in this pinetum. The effect was enhanced 
at this particular season by a large plot of azaleas, 
within the precincts of the fence and raised above 
it. The rich yellow and the almost flame-brightness 
of the highly scented plant seemed almost of itself 
to provoke a trespass into that guarded region of 
greenhouse flowers, but lately transplanted from their 
winter home of glass, and arranged with wellnigh 
too much precision into exact lines of beauty. 

The spacious mansion itself, it must be owned, 
would have disappointed those who, from its name 
of the Priory, might have expected to have been 
introduced to a building of a more medieval char- 
acter. It had a comparatively modern front, only 
suggestive of great’ comfort within. WN evertheless, 
there were indications on one side, though this side 

Y 
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was much shrouded by gigantic evergreens, of gabled 
ends, and pinnacles, and lattice windows, which, to 
the antiquarian, would at once have justified the 
name. 

But, for Alfred Earne himself on that June morm- 
ing, it was not so much the trees, nor the verdure, 
nor the fresh summer blossoms, nor the old associa- 
tions of the Priory which did so particularly animate 
his entire will and bearing, but rather a certain at- 
mosphere of gladness, which. was the result of an 
irresistible comparison of the present with the past 
history of his life, which filled him with a pious 
gratitude, with which indeed all the external world 
around was in an excellent harmony. 

He spoke but little to the child: only as he drew 
near the steps to the entrance-door he squeezed her 
little hand with a somewhat firmer pressure. She 
looked up, but only said, “ Look, papa, there is dear 
and outside the door, there 


> 


Bruce waiting for me;’ 
was our old friend, who had a peculiar dog-like 
intimacy with the child, and who, without rising 
from his recumbent posture, being now old and 
infirm, expressed his satisfaction at their visit by 
his upturned eyes and the often-repeated waggings 
of his tail. 

Scarcely, however, had the child commenced her 
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caresses, than Mrs Caldwell, who had _ been long 
anxiously watching for their approach from some 
loophole of advantage, herself opened the great doors, 
and advanced to greet the rector. 

“T hope,” said Earne, taking her hand, “that we 
have not kept you waiting; we were obliged, you 
know, to stop at the lodge, and to ask a few ques- 
tions there. As for the mother at the rectory ‘. 





“She is, we have of course, sir, heard again this 
morning, doing as well as possible,’ interrupted the 
housekeeper, “or surely I should have been over 
at the rectory before this; but good Mr Macnab 
has called every day, and he gives the best 
account——indeed he says that he never saw so 
beautiful a sight as the mother and child; it was 
for all the world—those were his words—like one 
of Mr Raffle’s pictures.” 

Earne suppressed his smile, and only answered, 
“Would you like, then, to walk back to the rectory 
with little Marie ?—-for I have some business at 
Hartwell’s farm, and should be glad to be free; 
and then you could judge for yourself whether Mr 
Macnab’s report may be a true one.” 

“JT am sure, sir, that would be a reab pleasure. 
But then you always know how to do a kind 


e 39 : 
thing. 
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“Come, darling,” she said to the child. “ Have 
you no kiss for me to-day? you have patted the 
old dog long enough.” 

“Oh, Caldy, yes! and am I to see the doll this 
morning ?” 

“Yes, certainly, and to take it to grandpapa. 
Come along, and fetch it at once,” and all three 
went in. 

It was a handsome hall, and more than one choice 
specimen of the statuary’s art was set off to advan- 
tage by its proportions. But conspicuous amidst all, 
and in the most advantageous position for being seen, 
was that work of the Frenchman Pradier, with which 
we were first acquainted in the Colonel’s study at 
Castle Gowrie. The nurse led the child to its base, 
and under it, on a lower part of the pedestal, was a 
very ordinary-looking case. ‘ 

The father followed them behind. 

“Look here, Miss Marie,” said she, taking down 
the case. 

“That, Caldy! why, that is ONLY A _ BLACK 
BOX!” 

“True, my child; and yet but for this black box, 
none of this day’s joy could have been for any of us. 
I hope all who ever belong to my master’s family will 
take care of the box and of the toy which is inside 
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it, and hand down the story of its usefulness; and 
now, lift up the lid, and see what is inside.” 

“Qh, Caldy, what a doll! and what a pretty 
frock !” 

“You may well say that,” she replied, taking the 
doll with great care from its receptacle. “It was 
the best that Paris could supply for money. I said 
at the time it was sad waste to put such lace on a 
doll’s back — perhaps it was; but somehow I am 
glad now, for it is more likely to be cared for 
by-and-by. Now if I give it you, you must hold it 
very carefully, just like the white-looking child up 
there,” she said, pointing up at the statue. 

“Yes; just as the white child holds it? I should 
hike to hug it.” 

“So you shall, by-and-by; but now just take 
it in your left hand, so, and then go and knock 
at that door, and when grandpa says, ‘Come in,’ 
go in,” 

The child did as she was bid, and Earne and Mrs 
Caldwell followed slowly after, wishing the child to 
make its entrance by itself; and so it did. At the 
words “Come in,” the child, with an effort of her 
little right hand, turned the large but easily moved 
handle, and stood by herself within the precincts of 
the library. 
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It was a large room. To her the size seemed 
immense. It seemed almost entirely lined with 
books ‘of all hues, sizes, and shapes; but that por- 
trait of Mrs Drinkwater which had travelled with 
the Colonel into Scotland, occupied the space between 
the Italian mantelpiece of white marble and the ceil- 
ing. The Colonel himself was seated not far from 
an open window which looked out upon the gay 
flower-garden, and two books were on the small 
reading-table by his side: in all respects a well- 
preserved and handsome man for his time of life. 
There had been a long pause in his studies that 
morning; he had been wrapt in a meditation on his 
present unexpected position. Like Alfred Earne, he 
was at that hour conscious of that rare feeling of a 
fulness of joy, which, not less than the sudden and 
more common inroads of sorrow, render us suscep- 
tible of a deep emotion. The birth of the son and 
heir to the ancient name and estates; the well- 
being of those who were within the influence of 
his thoughtful benevolence; the happiness of his 
recovered daughter, and of her husband, who was 
now to him as a son; and above all, a peace which 
a more sound knowledge of religion had established 
in his heart, and which for some time past had 
thrown a sort of halo over his daily life,—all this 
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them to an overflowing. 

He had been expecting, too, with much compla- 
cency, the visit of his beautiful little granddaughter. 
He was prepared, therefore, for the knock and for 
the little visitor. She, from the mere perplexity 
about the exact part which she had to play, played 
it only too well. She forgot for a moment the doll 
suspended from her left hand, and turned round in 
wistful attitude to see why the others did not follow 
more closely; and with her long fair locks hanging 
down her shoulder, she did so completely reproduce 
the Pradier statue and her own mother’s childhood, 
that the Colonel, who was rising from his chair to 
ereet her, was momentarily aghast. The long years 
fleeted by as in a dream. He was in Paris—in the 
courtyard of the hotel. He was turning a deaf ear 
to the nurse’s outspoken entreaty, to the mother’s 
silent grief. All that was past and gone. Time as 
with a magic hand had reversed the scene, had spread 
a charm of joy over the entire picture; but there 
was one form wanting, which not all Time’s master- 
touches could restore. Where was the mother of his 
child? Only the wild restless weeping for “her 
Marie ” was in his ear. He could not tell her that 
she was found—found doubly in the child before 
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him. “Oh, Emily, forgive me!” were the words he 
uttered, as he sank down in his chair and buried his 
face in his hands. 

Earne and the nurse had entered with his exclam- 
ation; both had some intuitive insight into the reason 
of the unexpected attitudes of the puzzled child and 
the overwhelmed old soldier. Earne bit his lip and 
turned aside to the nearest window to the door. 
Marie turned to Mrs Caldwell and seized her apron. 
There was a pause. “Go to him, Marie,” whispered 
the nurse, and the fearless little thing went up and 
laid her hand upon his knee. The Colonel threw 
down his hands and smothered her with his kisses. 

“God bless you, child!” he said, “here is your 
birthday present,” and he fastened round her neck an 
ornament of light gold chains of exquisite workman- 
ship, interspersed here and there with pearls. “TI 
gave it to your grandmother. She gives it with her 
blessing to her Marie’s daughter. At least I trust, 
though since we parted she has not known my woe, 
that by the mystery of the saints’ communion, she is 
partaker of our present joy. Does she, can she, 
know how much I miss her now? Ah, Mrs Cald- 
well, you are the only one who knew her! I have 
deserved all my sorrow. You alone can bear witness 


to our parting and to my grief.” 
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Mrs Caldwell lifted up her apron to her eyes and 
sobbed, though she tried to speak. | 

“ Never mind now, you faithful friend. You shall 
find your reward in her descendants.” 

“ And in waiting, sir, still on you.” 

The Colonel smiled again. “We have no intention 
of letting you go, even if you wished it; no, not 
even to be nurse to the young squire.” 

Alfred had watched for an opportunity, for the 
scene, he thought, would exhaust them all; so he 
broke in— 

“Only just this morning she has promised to 
take back little Marie to see her mother, and give her 
blessing to her little brother. Kiss grandpapa once 
more, darling, and thank him for your beautiful 
present; and I think the sooner you are off, the 
better.” 

“And take dolly home with me?” 

“No,” said the old nurse with decision; “that 
doll belongs to your mother, and must always live 
in the black box in the hall, and never go to the 
rectory.” 

Marie muttered something, as she was led away, 
about, “Mother having two dollies now,” but it was 
too indistinct to be recorded. 

Colonel Drinkwater and Alfred Earne were left 
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alone. Colonel Drinkwater took the hand of his son- 
in-law and said, “My dear Alfred, let me give you 
joy—a joy which I can give the better because it 
continues to be mine all the more. And now one 
word of business. We should both like that a thank- 
offering should be given for all these mercies, so 
undeserved at least by me. What shall it-be? Is 
there anything wanted here ? ” 

“TI cannot think,” replied the rector, “of any addi- 
tional gift that would not tend to pauperise this 
happy place. All seems in perfect working order. 
It carries with it day by day its own reward to the 
benefactor—its own encouragement to me.” 

“What shall it be?” mused the Colonel. 

“T was talking the other day to Macnab, and our 
neighbours in his town seem in need of much. What 
I should myself like to do would be to extend the 
benefits of dear Raybrook’s institution there at 





It has taken such deep root at N———, that we may 
well throw out a branch into this part of England.” 

“The idea is excellent,’ exclaimed the Colonel. 
«See. to ‘it, please, at once. Good works at my time 
of life do not admit of delay. Only, please remember, 
rio ‘committee : you and Macnab must make all the 
arrangements, and I will be your purse-bearer.” 

“It is such a pleasure,” said Earne. “Do you know, 
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I dread the effect of your over-kindness to myself 
even more than to my parish.” 

“Never mind; you will be better able to meet the 
day of adversity when it comes again. When it does, 
‘forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.’” 

“T see you have your Martyn’s ‘ Virgil’ close at 
hand,” replied Earne. “I am sure that I have not far 
to travel in it for a motto; I think I ought to carve 
over the rectory what Lord Clarendon set over his 
house at Cornbury, | 


‘Deus nobis hee otia fecit.’ ” 


The Colonel pointed to the Baskett Bible, which 
was the other book upon the stand, and said, solemnly, 
“And over the doorpost of my future life I shall 
place one verse from a much older author—‘ It is 
good for me that I have been in trouble; that I might 


learn thy statutes.” 


THE END. 
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